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JOHN J. HAYES, WINNER OF THE MARATHON RACE. 


Showing Humphrey O'Sullivan that he wore the real Live Rubber heels, that these same shoes and 
these same heels were the shoes and the heels he won the Marathon Race with. 


If you want to walk easily and gracefully, do it like John J. Hayes. If you want to 
walk brisker and farther with the same effort, do it like Dan O’Leary, head thrown 
back, chest out, with a cane for company. Dan knows that true walking comfort and 
grace of carriage spring from O’Sullivan’s live rubber heels. He eliminates the jar on 
his spinal column, his brain, by padding the point of greatest contact with live rubber. 
Why not get the live, healthy habit-walk ? 

When you order rubber heels and pay 50 cents see that you get O’Sullivan’s. They 
are the only heels made of live rubber. Substitutes leave the shoemaker a bit more 
profit. The name “O'Sullivan” on rubber is like “Sterling ” on silver. 
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TIFFANY BLUE Book 
CHRISTMAS EDITION 


Tiffany & Co.'s 1909 Blue Book has been just issued and a copy 
will be sent upon request. This catalogue is a book of reference 
giving general information, with the range of prices, of Tiffany 
& Co.’s entire stock, including their most recent manufactures 
in gold, silver, ivory, leather, stationery, etc., and their latest 
importations of precious stones and artistic merchandise, suitable 
for wedding presents or holiday gifts 


Like its many predecessors, the 1909 Blue Book contains no 
illustrations, Tiffany & Co. finding it inexpedient to issue an 
illustrated catalogue, as many of their richer articles are not 
duplicated, and their general stock is constantly changing through 
the introduction of new patterns 


Tiffany & Co. do not employ agents or sell their wares through 
dealers. Through the facilities of their Correspondence Depart- 
ment, persons living at a distance are brought in direct com- 
munication with the house and are assured of prompt and 
efficient service 


A corps of experienced salesmen, familiar with the extensive 
stock of Tiffany & Co., give their entire time to answering 
inquiries and filling mail orders. Their knowledge of what 
is most in favor at the moment and of what is suitable for any 
occasion, assures patrons of careful and intelligent selections 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. Selections of articles will be sent on approval to 
persons known to the house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 


The Blue Book emphasizes the fact that Tiffany & Co. always 
welcome a comparison of prices 


TIFFANY & CoO. 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street New York 
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ADVERTISEK 





KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 





FOR SALE 


Pointers and Setters, all ages 
broken and unbroken; we have 
the best blood obtainable. 
Pointer puppies sired by ‘Lads 
Doc”’ and *‘ Devonshire Maxim.” 
English setters by the well- 
known winners, ‘“‘Mallwyd Sir- 
dar,” “Bruce of Salop,’”’ and 

“Flying Fox.” All are in A-1 
condition and guaranteed as 
represented. 


Write to 
ED. OUTHET, Mgr., 
Midkiff Kennels, DALLAS, PA. 


Champion Anglo-Devonshire 
Maxim, stud fee $25.00 














Whelped in the Spring, sired by the greatest living sire, out of trained bitches 
of first-class field quality and best breeding are now being offered by W. W. 
Titus’ kennel at reasonable prices for the class of stock — Write at once. 
W. W. TITUS’ KENNE 

WE — POINT, MISS. 


IRISH SETTERS 


At Stud, approved bitches only. 

Ch. PAT LAW Fee $20 
F. D. S. B. 13357. A. K. C. 93351 
Ch. BEN LAW-CLARE P. 

A solid mahogany Irishman whosires large 
litters of prize winning pups. Has had most 
thorough field training. A few pups by this 
sire out of classy matrons of fiel«| training occasionally for sale. 


|aatons Richwoods Kennels, 1210 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
; TRAINING THE BIRD DOG 


PUBLISHED BY 
Kennel Department, The Outing Magazine 
Deposit, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Both SETTERS and POINTERS, 
Either sex. Thoroughly field trained. 
Write for descriptions. Beautiful Sou- 
venir Booklet of Champion Imported 
English setter ‘‘Lingfield Bragg,” for 2 
stamps. Setter puppies for sale. How 
to teach a dog tricks, roc. Complete 
plans and specifications for modern, 
single or double dog kennel, 25 cents. 
P. & S&S. KENNELS 
Bex 478-8 Indianapolis, Ind. 


OCKLAND KENNELS, West Lebanon, N.H. We have 

broken and unbroken pointers of all ages. One Eng- 

lish setter, ‘‘Otsellic Prince,” broken by professional; 9 
crosses of Gladstone blood. 3 years old. $100. 

OR SALE—Some extra good L lewellin, English, Gordon, 

Irish setter pups and dogs—English pointers, spaniels 
and retrievers, trained dogs, prices reasonable, inclose stamps 
for lists. THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, Towa. 

THE OvuTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs purc ‘hased 
from its advertisers, but the manager of the Kennel Depart- 
ment will always be glad to adjust complaints, and will 
refuse advertisements from any kennel which does not treat 
its customers fairly. 

OR SALE—Pointer puppies 

Field Trial Winner, Fishel’s 
U. R. Fisnet, Box O, Hope, 


R. R. No. 2. 





























the “phenomenal 
Send for list. 


~ sired “by ; 
Frank. 
Indiana. 





INTERS FOR SALE. 


Two months to five years old. 


| Noted Champion Field Trial winners Jingot Boy, 
Jingot Pearl. Atstud. Fee, $35. Best in America. Send 
for pedigrees and records before you breed or buy. CHARLES 


PaETZEL, Route 6, Hope, Ind. 


HOROUGHL Y trained pointers, out of registered stock. 
Also some puppies of grand breeding. Prices reason- 
able. References from old customers. C. |] WiLson, 
Bucksport, Maine. 

THE OUTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs purchased 
from its advertisers, but ihe manager of the Kennel Depart- 
ment will always be glad to adjust complaints, and will refuse 
advertisements from any kennel which does not treat its 
customers fairly. 


HAMPION NICHOLAS R.—The great four-year-old field 

trial and bench winner. One of the greatest Bird dogs 

in the Country. For price, photo and further particulars, 
address WALTER D. RANDALL, College Hill, Ohio. 


ANTED—Pointers 


and setters to thoroughly train. 
Force system used. B econ trained dogs and pair 
H. H. Situ, O. K. Kennels, Marydell, 


rabbit dogs for sale. 
Md. 


HOOTING DOGS—tTrained English Setters for sale. 
? Young dogs ready for training. Pedigreed Puppies. 
Write for prices and description. H.H. Pras, Lenox, Mass 


When in doubt about where to go for your shooting, and 
if you are a subscriber to THE OUTING MAGAZINE, just write 
to HERBERT WuyTE, Deposit, N. 


ITTSYL VANIA KENNELS, Callands, Va., located in 

best game section of the South. Broken, thoroughly 

experienced shooting dogs and choicely bred puppies for sale. 
Pric es always reasonable, 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs purchased 
from its advertisers, but the manager of the Kennel Depart- 
ment will always be glad to. adjust complaints, and will 
refuse advertisements from any kennel which does not treat 
its customers fairly. 


H!¢# CLASS Pointer Pups. Guaranteed to 
ALFRED Emerson, Lunenburg, Mass 
PARGAINS in 
Hounds, 
Staunton, Va 
EAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. Send 4 cts. for 
illustrated brochure, CULBERTSON KENNELS, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 
OUR YEARLING 
WesTLooK Farm, East 


please. 


Setters, Pointers, 
VIRGINIA KENNEL, 


broken and unbroken 
Fox Terriers, Pit games 


Department H. 
York 


bitches for sale 
Norwich, New 


NGLISH and Llewellin puppies, lowest prices, best breed- 
ing; catalogue for stamp. Broken dogs ready. AMos 
Buruans, Waterville, Minn. 


OR SALE—English Setters from field trial vies and 
producing dams. E. R. SANpForp, Byfield, Mass. 


TE AINED Shooting Dogs and Setter puppies of unusuz A 
breeding. Topp RussELt, Kernersville, N. C. 


When in doubt about where to go for your shooting, and 
if you are a subscriber to THE OUTING MAGAZINE, just write 
to HERBERT WuyTE, Deposit, N. Y 


IGH CLASS beeen 


Wheeling, W. 
When in doubt about where to go for your shooting, and 
if you are a subscriber to THE OUTING MAGAZINE, just write 
to HERBERT WuytTeE, Deposit, N. 


English setters. G. O. Situ, 











ANTISEPTIC, 
Retains warmth. Removes “doggy smell,” 
kennels sweet. 
house dogs and cats. Soft, bulky, 
Ibs. each at 5c per Ib., 


light weight. 
A SPECIAL TRIAL BALE OF 


Dept. 0. 








STRAW AND HAY ARE INJURIOUS TO DOGS 


They irritate the skin, aggravate sores, ruin the coat, retain foul odors and breed discomfort, fleas ani disease. 


HAEDRICH’S WHITE CEDAR ANIMAL BEDDING 
DISINFECTANT, ABSORBE 
delightfully odorizes, cleanses and improves the coat 
Prevents fleas and disease and contagion better than anything yet discovered. 
Outlasts injurious straw and hay 
f. o. b. our shipping point, only upon receipt of price. 
50 LBS., $2.75; OR A 25 LB. BAG, #1.50 

Special prices in quantity to large kennels for yearly supply. 
E. M. HAEDRICH, Inventor and Manufacturer, Mariner and Merchant Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





*, HARMLESS AND SANITARY 

Renders dogs fit to come indoors. Keeps 
Excellent for puppies and stuffing cushions for small 
Economical to use. Sold in compressed bales of 100 Ibs. to 300 
Shipped by freight, unless ordered by express. 


Free sample and booklet mailed. 
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HENNEL DEPARTMENT—Continued 








DOG TRAINERS 


OR TRAINING send your dog to an experienced trainer 

located where qué ail are plentiful. One dollar brings 

my booklet on training. Gilt edge references from the 

cream of New York and Philadelphia sportsmen. Terms 

$12.50 per month. Three high class dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
EVANS, Thomasville, N.C. 


EXP8 SRT supervision, two experienced handlers, scientifi- 
cally built Kennels, and our private preserve afford 
unusual training facilities. The charge is $12.50 per month. 
CoLrax KENNELS, Kernersville, N. C. 


ANTED NOW-— Bird dogs to thoroughly. t train. Beagles 

and hounds. Plenty of birds and rabbit. This is the 

best time to start your dogs to work. J. H. MERIWETHER, 
Jackson, Tenn. Route 2. 


POINTERS and Sette ~ 
Plenty of game. W. 


We sated to thoroughly train, 


. SmitH, Marydell, Md. 


THE OvuTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs purchased 
from its advertisers, but the manager of the Kennel Depart- 
ment will always be glad to adjust complaints, and will 
refuse advertisements from any kennel which does not treat 
its customers fairly. 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 








If you want a reliable all-round dog for the 
country home, a self-contained doy suitable 
for a lady's escort, an enjoyable and docile 

ompanion for a child, send for Ilustrated 
Descriptive Circular of the 
AIREDALE TERRIER 
the gamest, handsomest and most intelligent 
dog living, to 
COL NE FARM KENNELS 
Montreal, Canada 

Home of the World's foremost Champions 

he oldest and largest breeders in America 














IREDALE young stock for sale from champions. 


Farm 
raised. Thornbriar at stud. THORNBRIAR KENNELS, 


Hawthorn Park, Columbus, Ohio. 





IRE SD: AL ES. Hunte rs, trailers, ‘milk raised, make bench 
winners. Clonmel Monarch stock. Write Dr. Toney, 
Humboldt, Ariz. 


OR SALE—Four choice Airedale puppies by Champion 
Red Raven. These dogs must be sacrificed for their 
room. OUVONATOCK KENNELS, E. Northfield, Mass, 
When in doubt about where to go for your shooting, and 
if you are a subscriber to THE OuTING MAGAZINE, just write 
to Herspert Wuyrte, Deposit, 





OR SALE—Male Airedale puppies, six months old, by 
Champion Red Raven; dam by Champion, The Game- 


cock, . Witson, Aurora, Il. 


At 


OUGH and Ready 
CULBERTSON KENNELS, 


Money Maker.” For sale litter grandly bred 
MAIDSTONE ieomee East Hampton, me. 


ST UD Bs 
puppies. 

Rascals. Send for circular. 
Atlantic, 


stamp 
lowa 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


FOR SALE—Boston Terriers, Cocker Spaniels, Airedales, 
Collies, Fox Terriers, etc. Bright intelligent individ- 
uals for pets, street dogs or companions. Prices reasonable. 
Frep GroesBeck, Hartford, Conn, Estb. 1888. 


6 months old. Sire 


OR SALE—Female Boston Terrier, 
Rattler II. Dam Romona, she by Champion Kenil- 
worth Pickpocket. Also litter by Little Statesman. Prices 


Gro. TYLEr, 


PUPPIES and 
pedigreed stock. 
Fal Is, Wis. 


OSTON TE RRIERS, “thoroughly house-broken. Per- 

fectly marked, with screw tails i registered stock. 

Will ship on approval. RosE Lawn KENNELS, Old Mystic 
Conn, 


+ STUD— — “ Kenilworth Parson,” No. 113506. Four 
times a winner. Fee $10.00. Ship U.S. or American 
express. JoHN VAN OUWERKERK, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


reasonaple. Elkhart, Ind. 


brood bitches—nothing but well-bred 
Joun Van OUWERKERK, Sheboygan 





THIS dogis fed 

with grease 
and thrives. It // 
is the proper, o 
logical food for all mechanical 
devices. It relieves friction, 
prevents wear, and keeps it in 
cool, healthy condition. 


Two Dogs 


THIS dog is 

fed with 
Champion 
Dog Biscuit. 
If HE were fed 
with greasy 
meats or soft 
foods, he 
would be thin, 
scraggy of 
coat, unhappy 
and unhealthy 
Each Food in its Proper Place 









Write for. Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 


558 View Street 
ST. PAUL, - MINN. 











FOX TERRIERS 








Smooth Fox Terriers 


We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 
comprising about 50 of our best American bred 
fox terriers. They range in price from $25.00 
to $150.00 each, commensurate with their value, 
and there is quality in each and every one of them. 
If interested would be glad to send you a sale list. 


Address: 


The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 

















Headquarters for Smooth Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown stock for sale at all times. 
I ship anywhere on approval. Write for book- 
let. State your wants. 
CHAS. M. NEVITT, 


Sta. A., DALLAS, TEXAS. 














THE OUTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs pure hased 
from its advertisers, but the manager of the Kennel Depart- 
ment will always be glad to adjust complaints, and will 
refuse advertisements from any kennel which does not treat 
its customers fairly. 
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HOUNDS 


B loodhounds, Foxhounds, “Norwegian Bear- 


hounds, Irish Wolfhounds Registered. 





Four Cent Stamp for Catalog. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


American Fox Hounds 
Pedigreed Beagles, bred and trained to hunt. 
Also Rabbit dogs that hunt rabbits. My dogs 
WORK for their living. 

J.V. MASON, Mechanics Falls, Maine 


PEDIGREED FOXHOUNDS, Deer hounds, Coon hounds, 
Rabbit hounds, Squirrel dogs and still-trailing dogs. 
J. R. Stepuens, Calico Rock, / 


OR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds, also 
Pointers and Setters. JoHN W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 
RAINED Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbit Hounds, 
Squirrel Dogs, Pedigreed Foxhound Pups. E. D 
Hopkins, Revere, Mo. 








XTRA TRAINED Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Dogs, Bird Dogs, Bull Terriers, Collies. J. I. Kurtz, 
Vintage, Pa. 


T® AINE D COON, ‘Rox and | Rabbit Hounds, CoMRADE 
KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





OON HOUNDS—J. E. Williams, Selmer, Tenn., sole 
breeder of the genuine Saunder’s coon hounds, offers 
a few of the best living on trial. 


OU NDS, Fox, Rz ab bit, Beagles. All ages. Trial 
CLOVER KENNELS, Greenfield, N. H 





BEAGLES 
BEAGLES Show and Field Type comb: iend 3s ppies 
or atured stock. Packs, Couples, or 


singly. All eligib' Sp Any size Any of the standard 


hound colors, 1 ears that brush away the morning 
dew,”’ etc. 





A fe nglish Bull Dogs 
DEBONAIR KENNELS 
Box 0. Gloversville, N. Y. 





ERE they are—twenty beagles. No man has better. 
Allages. W. Harvey, Sanborn, N. 


THe OuTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs purchased 
from its advertisers, but the manager of the Ke nnel Depart- 
ment will always be glad to adjust complaints, and will 
refuse advertisements from any kennel whic h we not treat 
its customers fairly. 





F IR SALE.—Bez agle hounds, foxhounds, rabbits, ferrets, 
pigeons. Send toc. 40-page descriptive illustrated 
italogue. BROWN BEAGLE KENNELS, York, Pa. 








ORTH WOODS Beagles, Mooers, N. Y. Offer at fair 
prices, puppies and trained bitches. ‘Not cheap but 


good!” 





REMEDIES 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed 





Mailed free to any address by the author. 


H. Clay Glover, V. S., 118 West 3ist St., N. Y. 


ISTEMPER time and worm time is now with us in dogs. 

f you want to keep a dogs free from Distemper and 

clear of Worms use The C. S. R. Remedies. They have 

stood the test of time, rent are conceded the best in ‘America 

to-day. Put up in 50 cent sizes, postpaid. Send for testi- 

monials. C.S. R. Co., 14 Church St., New York City, pub- 

lishers of The Directory of Breeders and Exhibitors of Dogs 
in the United States and Canada. Send for Prospectus. 


R. CECIL FRENCH’S soft elastic Vermicide Capsules 

or all round and tape worms in the dog. Box of 6 

capsules, 25c.; box of 100 capst ‘.: (kennel size), $3.00. Dr. 
Ceci, FRENCH, Washington, D. 





COCKERS 


Cocker Spaniels 


HANDSOME BROOK KENNEL 
Franklin, N. Y. 


Twenty-two years’ experience. Offer 
ev erything in Cockers. Breeding 
stock; field type, pet type. Ail col- 
ors. Strictly thoroughbred. Prices 
moderate. Write for circular and terms. 


_ COCKERS Midkiff Kennels 
Ed. Outhet, Mgr. Dallas, Pa. 


Winner of over 1,000 prizes in 
hottest competition, offer for sale 
Cocker Spaniels, both sexes and all 
ages. Black, red, and parti-colors 
of choicest breeding and typical 
conformation. Our dogs are all 
sold under fullest guarantee. In 
writing state wants clearly. 











LACK dog—strong, hardy, rangy, intelligent; field type, 
$15. Black bitch, same type, proven mother, would 
make good field dog, $12; best breeding. Black prize win- 
ning bitch, proven mother, high class, $50, sired by Cham- 
ba Danny Deever, LACKAWANNA KENNELS, Factoryville, 
a. 


RIZE-WINNING young black brood bitch in whelp, 
$35.00; another one dam of winner in whelp, $30.00; 

another one yg co. Stud dogs $25.00 up. Young bitches, 
$15 oo. F. G. Mackintosu, Franklin, Pa. 

HAMPION, The Squire, at stud. The best solid red 
. Cocker living. Puppies and grown stock in solid and 
fancy colors for sale és reasonable prices, ARTHUR C, 
Burns, Franklin, Del. New York. 


OCKE R | SP ANIELS ; pups and matured dogs. Well 
broke pointer dog. G. - Dinon, Chestnut Hill, Conn, 


OOK at your dog’s coat Is it all it should be? “If it’s 

not, give the Champicn poe Bisc uit a trial. postal 

will bring a free sample from St. Paut Brean Co., St. Paul, 
inn. 





THE KENNELS 


CRANEYCROW 


We sell you the puppies that have pedi 
grees of champions for five generations 
Hiave their pedigrees certified Have our 
arantee method of selling them. Males 
$ Females $2 Not cheapness, but 
quality 


THE KENNELS CRANEYCROW 
Nelson, Mo. 





‘i High Class 
English Bull Terriers 














ORDHAM KENNELS, Des Moines, Ia., offer some 

choice pups. Both sexes sired by the dog who won first 

prize at St. oaks World’s Fair Bench show. (The cele- 
brated Stone strain.) 





OR SALE—Thoroughbred young and grown dogs. At 

stud, Champion Albus Wonder, the invincible prize 

winner. Address LAWRENCE BUCKLEY, 92 Webster Ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Choice, pedigreed, white, female Bull Ter- 
rier, eighteen months old. Winner first Novice and Limit, 
Chicago last spring. Full sister to celebrated champions 
Hope and Peggy of Wonder. Price $100. Also litter 
brother to above, $150 
The Wonder Kennels, - - 





Aurora, Illinois 


HAMPION EDGEWOOD DUVAL, le: ading winner 

1906-07 show circuit, at stud Fee, $15. Photo- 

graphic stud card free. Puppies for sale. BELLEVUE KEN- 
NELS, Detroit, Mich 





FRENCH BULLS 


Emr >WOOD KENNELS offer Pedig sreed French Bull Pup- 
jes for sale. Welped, August ninth. Fine _speci- 
mens. Address JoHN FoLKNER, La aaa rtville, New Jersey. 


RENCH BULLDOGS by Champion Vibert of Melbourne. 
Prices from $25 up ac cording to age and quality. Fatr- 
LEA KENNELS, Chestnut Hill, Penn. 
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COLLIES 


SCOTCH COLLIES °".:: 


best breeding, have the intelligence of 
a pumas. For particulars, address 
DEER LAKE PARK, SEV ERY » KAN, 








R SALE—Collies that will be your servant, pet, com- 

panion, stock driver, life and home nrotector Also 
booklet on training, roc. F. R. CLark, Sec. and Manager 
Sunnybrae Club, Bloomington, III. 





UPS from winning stock from four months old to nine, 
and a few dogs and bitches in whel; IMNA COLLIE 
KENNELS, West Simsbury, Conn. 





IVE beautiful, champion line, spayed females, also males 
sable and white, five months old. CLOVERCROFT, Potts- 
town, Pa. 
When i in doubt about where to go for your shooting, and 
if you are a subscriber to THE OuTING MAGAZINE, just write 
to HerBert Wuyte, Deposit, N. Y 





EAUTIFUL pedigreed Scotch Collie puppies, $15.00 each, 
and up. Pedigrees guarantee their quality. Alert 
faithful, companionable, affectionate, and refined. Haw- 
THORN CoLiie KENNELS, C ummaquid, Mass 
Poy: by Ch. Ormskirk Artist, former]; in J. Pierpont 
Morgan’: s Kennels. Bitches open and bred for sale. 
. L. SavaGe, St. Charles, Il. 


URE WHITE COLLIE Dogs, high bred, registered stock, 

farm raised, sound and healthy; also sable and white 

puppies, $15.00 each, either sex. "Bier RBRIER KENNELS, 
Allendale, N. J. 






OLLIES. High . grade. pups s. Don't kee the other 
kind. Very cheap. Dr. T. M. MICHAELIS , Marinette, 

Wis. 
- ee —— ® - ~— 
OLLIE DOGS, from imported champion stock Fine 
pups to spare at barzain prices. Ira C,. KELLER, 


Brookside Farm, Prospect, Ohio. 


OLLIE PUPPIES for sale, Write your wants, please, 
Vi Ill, 


to J. A. BicKERDIKE, Box O, Millersville 
RIZE WINNING collies and pupp ill ages ane! sexes 
fancy colors, Catalogue. F. ies WART, Esp , Pa 





THE OvuTING MAGAZINE cannot guarantee dogs purchased 
from its advertisers, but the manager of the Kennel De 
ment will always be glad to adjust complaints, and will 
advertisements from any kennel which does not 
customers fairly 








PU BL IC ATIONS 





bag Fm oh and Doc “MAGAZINE uation 


Sixty-four pages of readable matter by the best writers, 
judges, and critics in America, including James Watson, 
Freeman Lloyd, James Mortimer, Muss Arnold, Alf Delmont, 
A. F. Hochwalt, etc., from time to time 

Special Articles on different breeds and critical reports on 
all the leading shows every month. 

Handsome Duotone Illustrations of the leading dogs in 
America are found among its pages. 

The great serial, The World’s Sheep and Cattle Dogs, 
by F. FREEM AN LLOYD, now running 
$1.00 a Year Current Issue 10c. Sample Copy Free 
DOGLOVERS PUBLISHING CO., Lansdowne, Pa. 











AMERICAN KENNEL GAZETTE 


a necessity for all breeders and exhibitors. 
Official list of awards of all Shows, together 
with registrations, listings, cancellations and 
all the rules and regulations of the American 
Kennel Club. Pen drawings by G. Muss-Arnolt 
and half-tones of famous dogs. 


Price 20c. per copy. Yearly Subscription $2.00 


Published on the 15th and 30th 
of the month at 55 Liberty St., New York. 














POODLES 
Toy White French Silk Poodles 


the real small kind, 3% pound 
registered stock, three months’ 
old, perfect little beauties, male 
$18.00, female $15.00; ‘Toy Mal- 
tese ‘l’erriers, male $20.00, female 
$18.00; Toy English Fox Terriers, 
Toy Coc -ker Spaniels, male $10.00, 
female $6.00. Imported Persian 
and Angora Cats and Kittens, 
$5.00, up 
Mrs. ALBRIGHT 

1213 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








HAMPION “DOG I BISC UIT are the food for the pros- 
pective eee Nothing like them to keep him in 
health, and nothing like health to make him win on the benct 1 
or in the field. Nutritive value considered the cheapest food 
on the market. Free sample by writing Sr. PAUL Br: AD 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 





ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


ee Oe ae lish Sheep Dog puppies for sale 
ale 20.00; females, $15.00. For pedigree, addre 
PAUL “D ioe East Northfield, Mas 





CHESAPEA KES 


TRONG, healthy, beautiful male 10 months old. Ready 
for work. KANAWHA KENNELS, Howardsville, Va 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


EGISTERED, pedigreed, prize-winning stock. Prices 
from $75 .0o up, according to quality MIRASOL KEnN- 
NELS, Pasadena, California. 





fe _ PUBLICATIONS 


D GS Free book on kenneling , management, fee: 
rearing puppies and general tre: atment in sic knes 
health. Spratt’s Patent, Newark, N. J. 








PETS 
BIRDS, DOGS, AND GOLD FISH 


Send for Special Offers on 
IMP. GERMAN CANARIES AND 
CAGES, GOLD FISH AND GLOBES 


Goods can be shipped with safety anywhere 


ILL. CATALOGUE AND SOUVENIR POSTAL 
CARDS MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


EDWARDS BIRD STORE, DETROIT, MICH. 


ETS. Fine bred Dogs, Singing C anaries, Talking Par- 

rots, Pigeons, Angora Kittens, Gold Fish Aquariums 

and supplies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for cata- 
logue. J. Hope, 35 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE—Angora Goats, Milch Goats. For parks, pets 
and clearing purposes. Finest imported individual 
also high grades. Prices reasonable. FRED GROESBECK, 
Hartford, Conn. Estb. 1888. 











FOR SALE 


Live Wild Canadian Hares for stocking game pre- 
serves and parks, Send stamp for booklet 


W. L. CHAPMAN, - - Bethel, Maine 











PERSIANS 
Persian Cats for Sale—!megtsd psc’ 


immense coats, plume tails, white and colored. 
RICHARD TERRACE CATTERY 
No. 27 Richard Terrace, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ANGORAS 


NG ORA. KITTENS—Best possible breeding, $5 to $20. 
Dora Younc, Warren, Ind 
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POULTRY 





World Famous Egg Farm 


Our Literature is Free 
for the Asking : :: : 
LAKEWOOD FARM COMPANY 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 











WATER FOWL 


For SALE—-Ornamental land and water fowl 
Swans, Geese, Sheldrakes, Ducks, Cranes, Pea- 
fowls, Pheasants, Quail, Partridges and other rare 
birds from all parts of the world. 


G. D. TILLEY, Darien, Conn. Box O. 














PIT GAMES 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Most beautiful and 
Bred for dzsiness in the pit. 
in U 
in 1907. 88 per cent. won. 
for price list and history to 


Young Trio, $5.0 George W. Means, Concord,N. c. 


OOD GAME COCKS, Gleezen's Irishmen, When expe- 
rience has taught you that the best are the cheapest, 
write me. H. B. GLEEzEN, Box A, Georgetown, Mass. 


MOUNTAIN EAGLE PIT GAME COCKS 


have won in every clime. Originated, named, bred and for 
sale by W. S. CHURCH, Summit, N. C. 

32-page catalogue, illustrated with 19 half-tone pictures, 
free for the asking. 


gamest on earth. 
1,294 fought 
.5., Mexico, Canada and Philippines 
None equal this. Send 





PHEASANTS 


HE Celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and 


Pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild turkeys, 
quails, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and 


ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, and all kinds of birds and 
animals. WENz & MACKENSEN, Dept. Q, Pheasantry & 
Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 


PIGEONS 
UARANTEED not only absolutely mated but perma- 
nently married Homers for sale from the oldest and 
highest grade squab farm in America. Capacity fourteen 
thousand birds. Send for catalogue. MT. PLEASANT 
Farms, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
all kinds; 


IGEONS! Thousands of them, prices tree. 

Illustrated, descriptive book telling you all you want to 

know, one dime. W. A. Bart._ett & Co., Jacksonville, Il. 
Box 18. 





SOUABS. Write to PrymoutnH Rock SoQvuaB Co., 150 
Howard St., Melrose, Mass., for their large, handsome 
1908 free book, telling how to make money breeding Squabs. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


RADLEY BROS.” BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
are exceptional layers and prize winners. Breeding, 
laying, and exhibition stock constantly on sale. Nineteen 
Year New York Show First Prize Record unsurpassed. 
First Winners, Kansas City, Chicago, Boston, BRADLEY 
Bros., Box 801, Lee, Mass. 


Pekin Ducks or 
Jersey Strain."" They always 


IF YOU WANT—White Plymouth Rocks, 


Squabbing Pigeons, buy “ 


please. Paut G. SprinGer, Route, 4G., Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

YR SALE—Poultry. Over 3,000 prizes won during past 

20 years. Elegant show stock or breeders. Plymouth 


Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Brahmas, Rhode Island Reds, 
Langshans, Orpingtons, etc. Prices reasonable. Frep 
GROESBECK, Hartford, Conn. Estb. 1888. 





___+ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


IGH CL ASS Breeders and Show Birds. 
at my expense if not satisfactory. 
602 Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 VARIETIES, poultry, 
HENRY WILLOUER, 





Right of return 
S. SINCLAIR SMITH, 


ducks, geese. 
Morwood, Pa. 


Circulars free. 


HODE ISLAND Reds, high grade stock; 


don’t raise the 





other kind. $1.00 up. R. MICHAELIS, Marinette, Wis 
ANCONAS 
HEPPARD’S F AMOUS ANCON AS- the world’s best 
irst wherever shown. Greatest layers in poultrydom 
Circular free. C. H. SHEPPARD, Berea, Ohio. 





SHETLAND PONIES 


Shetland 
Ponies 


An unceasing source of pleasure 
and ruddy health to children. In 
expensive to keep. Our beautifully 
illustrated catalogue tells all about 
them 

BELLE MEDE FARM 
Bedford, Mass. 








LIVE ELK 


ARE in the market for live elk. 
AssocI1aTIon, Eureka Springs, Ark. 





ELK BREEDERS 


WE 








__'TAXIDERMISTS 


wo MOU NTED D Moose t Yeads, two large  twelve- point E 1k 
heads, six large ten- and twelve-point white tail Deer 
heads extra showy horns. Also a fe - sets of large Moose, 
Elk, Caribou and Deer horns. I do strictly first-class work. 
Let me refer you to my American customers Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Special orders promptly filled. Epwin Dixon, 
Expert Game Head Taxidermist, Main St., Unionville, 
Ontario. 
OUNT ING of game hes ids of all kinds my specialty, by 
the new process of skin sculpture, bringing out all de- 
tails. No experime nting, for after serving under one of the 
best Head Taxidermists in America, can gui irantee my work, 
Send for my special price list for the year, and see how rea- 
sonable I am, or ship heads direct. alenmaces furnished, 
Brower, Modern Game Head Taxidermist, 1236 S. 34th St., 
Philadelphia. 


you CAN TAN your own Pelts and Skins, Bird skins, 

Alligator, Snake skins. With my formulas and in- 

structions this interesting work is easily done without experi- 

ment or risk. I guarantee your success. Complete formulas 

a instructions, $3.00. Epwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main 
, Unionville, Ont. 


JR SALE—Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer scalps, also 
horns carefully chosen and handled. Stock at trade 
prices. Epwin Dixon, Main St., Unionville, Ont 


TROUT FOR STOCKING 
ONSUL TING FISH CULTURIST. Thirty-five years’ 


experience. Owners of preserves or ae clubs re- 
quiring advice apply to JAMES ANNIN, Jr., Caledonia, N. Y. 





Berkshire Trout Ponds and Hatchery 
Fifteen thousand trout for sale Hatched 1907. Just right 
for stocking streams and private ponds. Write GEORGE W. 
SHULTIS, Superintendent, Hartsville P. O., Mass., or telephone 
him, Great Barrington, Mass. 


RY in their season and all ages of larger trout for stocking 


purposes. JAMES CRUICKSHANK, Big Indian, Ulster 
County, N. Y 
ROUT. Brook, Brown and Rainbow Trout for stocking. 


Write for prices and information to JAMES ANNIN, JR., 
Caledonia, N. 





FROG RAISING 


ROG RAISING. Our new book how to breed, feed and 
raise frogs, sent postpaid Price 50 cents (coin or 
money order). MEApowW Brook Farm, Allendale, N. J. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISING CLASSIFIED 


FOR THE HOME 


OOSE, Elk, Caribou, Deer and polished Buffalo horns; 
Elk tusks, raw and tanned skins. Guaranteed goods 
at right prices. Epwin Dixon, Unionville, Ont. 


OR DEN. Mounted horns, Antique pistols, prehistoric 

relics, Indian trappings. Old crockery, Filipino and 

Alaskan curios, elk tusks, List, 6c. N.CarTER, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 


AIR of Canvasback Ducks as Dead Game 
Large size Deer Heads, $14. BROWER, 
Philadelphia. 


panels, $15. 
1236 S. 34, 


UST what you want for your office, hall or den. Large 
nicely mounted moose head, spread of antlers 54 inches. 
Full description on applic woge to Geo. R. SEIVERIGHT, care of 
American Ex. Co., Quebec, Can. 


Succ ;ESTIONS for the holidays. Beautiful Game head 
or Game Panel for the home or his den. BROWER, 
1236 S. 34th St., Phila. 
INEST Navajo blankets, 
46x 70, price $35. 
60 x 85, price $30 to $50. 


size 35 X 55, price $25; size 
Large, fine blankets, 50x 70 to 
Navajo saddle blankets, 30 x 50, 
$7.50 to $10. Genuine hand-woven Indian_ pillow tops, 
22 X 22, price $2.50. A client of mine in the West wants to 
sell these quic kly at these bargain pric es. Write me. HEr- 
BERT WuyTE, ‘‘The Outing Magazine,” Deposit, 


FLOOR POLISH 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish made 
for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will not 
scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for free book- 
let. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hardware and House 
Furnishings. THe BuTcHER Po isu Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








TRANSLATED NOVELS 
RANSLATED_ Novels 


Photos; catalogue free, 
postage). G. ArTHUR, 6 Passage Grana, 


POST CARDS 


OST CARDS. To prove we sell best goods for least 

money we will put your name or your friend’ Ss name on 

10 fine Post Cards in gold for 10 cts. Address L.. Cans Co., 
19 Mill St., Deposit, i # 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PICTURES 
WE MAKE one 8 x10 Bromide Enlarge ment for 25c. 

5 for $1; one 11 x 14, 50c., 5 for $2, from any size 
film or plate negative. All work guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send us a trial order of your hunting or camping 


pictures. F, T. Kinc & Co., 51-O Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 


(some illustrated), Actresses’ 
or with sample, 5 cents. (letter 
Monte-Carlo. 








Send 2s 2sc. for 3 copies of our 
practical photographic monthly. Prizes, print criti- 
cisms, formulas, new processes. $1.50 will keep you in 
touch with photographic progress for a year. AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 1166 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


AVE YOU a Camera? 





PORTABLE 
OTTAGES— 


HOUSES 

All kinds for all purposes. Private Auto- 
mobile Garages, photograph galleries, moving picture 

auditoriums, buildings for any requirements. Freight paid 

to any R. R. station in the U.S. Vrite our Dept. A. THE 

IDEAL SECTIONAL BuILpING Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





AUTOMOBILES 


UTOMOBILES (new), high grade, can be bought from 
us positively cheaper than manufacturers’ prices. We 
buy for spot cash; wonderful what ready money will do. 
Ve apply and carry out the same argument relative to 
second-hand cars. You cannot afford to overlook our 
offers. Send for list. Also ask for our new 100-page cata- 
logue, number 204, on supplies. You will be agreeably sur- 
prised with the figures and certainly satisfied with the goods. 
For reductions in the price of tires, the best quality of fresh 
goods, we have no equal. IMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE 
Company, largest dealers in new and second-hand automo- 
biles i in the world. 1599 Broadway, New York; 1332 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





THE 


OUTDOOR TOBACCO 





A carefully blended product of pure 
Kentucky leaf tobacco especially 
made for outdoor pipe smokers. 
Before going on a hunting trip send 
10 cents in coin or postage for a 
full weight 2 1-2 oz. sample bag to 





Srpranrnr 
SrPpranm it 


ROBARDS TOBACCO CO. 


Incorporated MAYFIELD, KY. 




















FOR MEN 


GROW “NE “WwW HAIR by using our Hygienic Vac 
each day. Cures dandruff. Stops falling hair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free booklet. 
Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


OR SALE- 


um Cap a few minutes 
Prevents premature grayness 
HYGIENIC VACUUM CAP Co., 32 


A practically new $6.5: .50 © Gillette shaving set 


consisting of one triple-plated Gillette razor frame, 6 new 
blades, nickled soap-box, and rubberset brush. Comple te in 
plush-lined case. . First $4.00 takes it. Box W. “The 


Outing Magazine,’” Deposit, N. Y. 


MOKE OLD CONFED Pipe Tobacco. 
age prepaid fifty cents. 
ville, Tenn. 


One pound pack- 
Forp Tosacco Works, Nash- 





EGRAMS Pipe.—A pure blend of Kentucky leaf for dis 

criminating smokers. Send roc coin or postage for free 

24 oz. sample bag to RoBArp’s Tosacco Co., Inc., Mayfield, 
Ky. 


Made of 


Spilman Mix- 
Smooth, 


fragrant; box of 


Cigarettes. 
ture tobacco especially cut. 


SPIE AN Mixture 








10 25c, 50 for $1.25, 100 for $2.25 prepaid. Plain orcork tip. 
E. HorrMan Co., Mfrs., 190 Madison St., Chicago. 
AGENTS 
AGENT ENTS 3. Bot h sexes. Do you want a big seller? The 
Parisian Skirt Gauge, 


recently patented, sell 
who do their own dressmaking, 
tailoring establishments. It is something which they have 
long needed; the price is reasonable, the profits large, and it 
is no exaggeration to say you can make $200.00 per mont! 
and upwards. Now is the time to get in on this; exclusive 
territory will be given. A postal will bring you full particu 
lars. TorcHon Lace & MERCANTILE Co., Dept. 43, St 
Louis, Mo. 


5 to women 
dressmakers and_ladiec 





PI ANOS 


ING PIANOS best toned and most successful. 
lished 40 years. Recent improvements give greatest 
resonance. Sold direct. Noagents. Sent on trial—fre ight 
paid; first, last and all the time by us—to show our faith in 
our work. If you want a good piano, you save $75-$200. 
Very easy terms. Slightly used ‘‘high-grades,’ Steinway, 
aC hickerings, etc.,$75 up. Taken in exchange for improv ed 
Wing pianos thoroughly refinished. Send for bargain list. 
You should have anyway, “ Book of Complete Information 








Estab 











About Pianos.” 152 pages. N. Vorld says: “A book 

of educational interest, everyone should have.” Free for 

the asking from the old house of Wing & Son, 363-378 W. 
13th St., New York. 

MOCCASINS 

OOSEHIDE MOCCASINS, lace on slippers, delivered 

mail or express, prepaid. Men’s, $2.75; boys’ and 

ladies’, $2.25. Write for our catalogue of moccasins and 


Metz & SCHLOERB, 


snowshoes. 80 Main St 


; __ RANCH LIFE _ 
RANCH LIFE 


FOR HEALTH 
OR PLEASURE 
Finest climate in America. Good _ shooting. 

Home comforts. For rates address 

BEAR CREEK RANCH, ~ Silver City, N. M. 


, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Build Ura $5,000 Business 


in two yez ars | y starting a Collection Agenc 7. 
We teach you all the secrets of the business 
—_ how tostart athome. Your spare time 

ill begin earning handsome income at once. 
u ‘Made ig st 30 hours, spare time,’’ writes 
R. M. Beard, Seattle. 


. 
Big, new field, nocapital 
needed. We send graduates business Write to-day 
for FREE POINTERS and money-making plan. 

American Collection Service 
134 State Street, DETROIT, MICH 








_INV ESTORS 


Free on Request 
Weekly Investors’ Review 
rd, 


Industrial Quotation Recor 


PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


k Exchange, 66 Broadway, New York City 


Sar ER THAN Natio: utional Banks, better than U. S. Gold 
bonds, are Tulare County lands—they produce profit- 
able products. For illustrated literature and reliable infor- 
oaahen on the county’s resources, write DEPARTMENT QO, 
Tulare County Board of Trade, Visalia, California. Ask for 
booklets 1, 2, and 3. A postal card will bring them. 





Daily Market Letter. Railroad Quotation 
J. F. 


Members New York Sto 














NVESTMENTS ANALYZED My booklet, 

3anks or Mines,’’ recommends a “‘ready remedy 

reach of every bank depositor. 2c. stamp, or free. 
E. Davis, 1004 Broadway, Oakland, Cal 


“Railways 
” within 


MARK 





REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT OR| LEASE 


An Is sland pr: »yperty on the South Carolina Coast, about ¢ acre te 
miles sea-beach. Fu Excellent hunting. Abso late enies 
and privacy amid naturally beautiful surroundings. 


A. VANDER HORST, 
EARLESTON, 8. C. 





63 Broad St. 

LA GLORIA, the first and most s casful 

Easy payments on instalment plan. Possession after first payment 
ilustrated booklet free. CUBAN LAND & STEAMSHIP Co., 3 

way, New York City 


American Colony in Cuba, 
Hand 
Broad 





HERBERT WHYTE’S 
REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 














Splendid 16- 
room. concrete 
and frame dwell- 


A 


ing in a grove of 

Home 324 great bear- 
. ing Orange and 
In Grape-fruit trees, 





besides large vari- 
ety bearing tropical 
fruit and foliage 
trees Offered at 
large discount to 
close estate. Extends 
from mile-wide Mana- 
tee river to city’s 
handsomest avenue. 
Tropical paradise All 
modern conveniences, 
kitchen garden, barn, boat and bath houses, etc. Write for 
illustrated description 


Hodler Estate, 
Bradentown, 


Florida 


“No winter there, 
or snow ; 
The mocking birds, =¢ 
they ceaseless sing, \ 
And roses fragrant blow." <u 


Florida 


and fishing in 

furnished and equipped 

launch. Modern conven- 
I 


N VERY midst of finest winter hunting 
United States, a completely 
four-room lodge and 18-foot gas 


iences, on right of way main line L. & N. R. R., 20 miles 
from New Orleans, only few steps from station Chef Men- 
teur, available open hun ting and fishing territory unlim- 


Half cash, balance trade for Auto- 
standard make 


‘ preferred. No. 624 
New Piliens La. 


ited. Price $2,500.00. 
mobile electric coup 
Lowerline St., 


XBRIDGE, James, Goose Creek Parish, S. C. 

acres. 4 miles from Otranto Hu 

125 acres cultivated, 325 acres meadow 

timber. 6-room house, open fire places, 

ing, three cabins Fine shooting. Fine location for club 

house or winter residence. Further particulars from B. H. 
Brown, 227 Meeting St., Charleston, or Herbert Whyte. 





1,500 
nting Club House. 
pasture, balance 
barn, office build- 








large central hall 32 x 32, 
another (frame) has twenty rooms ; 


fireplaces. 


bowling alley. 


trees 
gA mile of river front; 
8 33 acres in tract. 








which could be divided, as it has five large 


@ There is a large market garden with six greenhouses and a mushroom house. 
sale is found for all produce, amounting to $3,000 a year. 
apple, peach, pear, plum, etc., beside strawberry beds. 


boating and fishing. 


~ Ideal Gentleman’s Estate in Virginia 


SOMETIME OWNED BY THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“PANTOPS” 


@For a school or a hunting club, the large buildings would be 


valuable ; but as they 


have always kept a homelike appearance, they could be adapted to a private residence. 
There are three large two-story buildings 


one (brick) with sixteen rooms beside a 
windows 3 


still another (frame) has fifteen ; all have cellars and 
attics; they are heated by steam, and most of the rooms are also arranged for open 
Six porches, three bath rooms, with seven tubs and two showers beside. 
The kitchen has a large range and baking ovens, and sink with hot and cold water. 
@ The outhouses are a seven-room cottage (with porches) for servants ; two five-room 
cottages (with porches) for farm manager and gardner ; two large barns, stables, sheds, 
silo, ice-house (with two rooms over it), smoke-house, etc. ; 


a large gymnasium and 


Ready 
The orchard has 250 


Fine shooting, excellent for hunting. 


For further particulars, write 
HERBERT 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE, DEPOSIT, N. 


WHYTE 
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HOTELS, SHOOTING AND FISHING RESORTS — 


iw an intimate classified directory of first-class resorts of which the Herbert Whyte bureau a ot 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE will be glad to furnish information and booklets. 
information and cost of fare to any of these places furnished gladly upon request. 


Railroad 











LOUISI AN A 


NEW ORLE ANS, “The "Gateway “of th the “Mississippi.” 
Great South. The Largest Cotton, Rice and Sugar Market in the World. The 
Most Popular Winter Resort in America. Continuous Horse Racing, Golf 
Links, Hunting and Fishing, Comfort, Health, Pleasure, Eleven Theaters 


NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern, Fireproof, First-class, Accommodating One Thousand Guests. Turk- 
ish, Russian, Roman and Plain Baths. [Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY & COMPANY, Ltp., PROPRIETORS. 


“The Great City of the 





NORTH CAROLINA 


QUAIL SHOOTING 
on a15,000 acre ene. Hunters’ hotel with baths, hot 
and cold water. inely broken dogs furnished. 
16 hours from New York. More coveys than any previous 
season. I have fine dogs tosell, Address 
R. K. Armstrong, The Thistle, Barker, N. C. 


ENTLEMAN'S SHOOTING. Private Lodge with lim- 

ited accommodations, a well stocked preserve and a 

large and first-class Kennel. Clay pigeons for rainy am 
Everything found. ‘‘MapLecrort,” Kernersville, N. 





_ FLORID A 





SUNNYSIDE CLUB HOUSE 
(On Lake Harris) 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA, 
Opens November 15, 1908. 
Fishing and Shooting Club. 
For particulars address 


CLUB HOUSE, P. O. Box, No. 111. 











Why not spend the winter in Florida? Houses 


FLORIDA. 
to rent, 


boarding house rates, real estate bargains, 
orange groves, etc.; hunting, fishing. Copy weekly paper, 
Write J. J. Crosspy, San Mateo, Florida. 


any information. 


EAUTIFUL grounds: ‘and orange grove, electric lights 
and all modern improvements. Excellent cuisine. 
For terms address W. H. Apams, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


improvements, Ele- 
Steam heat, all 
and en suite, 


REMONT, ORLANDO. Modern 
gantly appointed, electric lights 
outside rooms. Rooms with baths single 


Rooms en suite with bath 
Caters only to better class tourists. 
Fla. 


RALYNN AND COTTAGES 
Superior service. 
SALEM GRAHAM, Miami, 





DY TON A’ Ss most popular - hotel, The Ridge RPE will be 
open for the season of 1908- og December fifteenth. 








E D. LanGwortny, Prop. 
CE AN HOUSE, New Smyrna, Fla. Deer, Turkey, 
Quail, Snipe and Duck shooting unsurpassed, Salt 
water fishing as good as can be found on the coast. 
CME “HOTE L, Jacksonville, "Florida. New : rooms, 50¢., 
75c., $1.00 per day; $4.00, $5.00 $6.00 per week. 


American and E uropean plan, 


OTEL BELMONT, St. 


All outside rooms; 
Splen- 


Petersburg. 


modern, well conducted and moderate in price. 
Address W. 


did fishing. H. Tippetts, Proprietor. 


NEED IT THIS FALL 





The Enterprise Tent-Cot 


A practical, sanitary and common sense device 
that solves with comfort 


THE PROBLEM OF OUT-DOOR SLEEPING 
Above cut shows the Tent-Cot erected and in 
position, also the compact form into which it 
is folded for transportation. 


Ww eight 30 Ibs. Price $9.00 
Send for descriptive circular to 








Enterprise Bed Co., - = Hammond, Ind. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Branches: Davenport, Ia. 
Chicago, LL. 





Dealers should write 
us for wholesale price 

















“AN IDEAL SPOT TO SUMMER” 





bathing and 
moose hunting. 


air, good boating, 
fishing, canoeing, shooting and good 
Fourteen miles from the city; one-half mile from railway. 
Shacks to hire for season. If you want to build up your 
health, this is yourchance. Write early. 

THOMAS ROBINSON 
P. O. Box 403. HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


Perfect rest, bracing 








DUCK SHOOTING 
Owing to ill 
shares in Duck Shooting Preserve, 


PRESERVE 
health a gentlemen wishes to dispose of his 
together with decoys, 
is located about 18 
kinds of Wild Fowl in 
Price, $5,000 for two shares, 
Care 
NEW YORK CITY 


boat-houses, etc. Property 
York. All 
and Canvasback in Bay. 


boats, 
hours from New 
marsh 
Canada. 
35 West 31st St., 


Season will 


OUTING, 


soon open. 














Reconstructed 


Delightful E> 





Ideal Climate 


<cursions by Boat to Historic 


Hotel Oglethorpe 


Brunswick, Georgia 


Refurnished 
Finest Fishing 


Elegantly Appointed 
Golf 
St. Simon’s, Cumberland and Jeky] Islands 


booklet upon 


Hunting 


Illustrated appl 


tcation 
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HOTELS, SHOOTING AND FISHING RESORTS | 


"Being s an intimate classified directory of first-class resorts of which the Herbert Whyte  hurens of 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE will be glad to furnish information and booklets. 
information and cost of fare to any of these places furnished gladly upon request. 


Railroad 











_ MAINE _ 





MAINE—Best fishing in the State. Trout will rise 
to the fly allsummer. We guarantee results. Excep- 
tional country for moose and deer in the fall. Also bear, 
grouse and ducks. 

All comforts and conveniences for sportsmen and their 
families at the home camps. No better table or no 
better time can be found anywhere in the woods. Back 
camps cover a territory of 350 square miles. 

For circular, map, rates and other information, call or write 


REG. C. THOMAS, 337 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Or direet to Ripogenus Lake Camps, Chesuneook P. 0., Maine. 











SQUARE LAKE CAMPS 
Trout and salmon, all seasons, all kinds of large and small game Moose 
and partridge a specialty; also fine spring water, vegetable garden, milk and 
fresh eggs For hunting. fishing or recreation come and see us. Easily 
accessible References given. For booklet address 


D, L. CUMMINGS & CO., Square Lake, Aroostook Co., » Me. 


EST CARRY POND CAMPS. In the Dead River 

country of Maine, offer moose, deer and bird shooting 

and accommodations for sportsmen not to be equalled in 

the State. Charges very moderate. For full particulars 
address J. G Hartow, Dead River, Maine. 


IG TUNK LODGE, C herryfiel i, Maine, 
Bull Moose last fall killed near Lodge. 
lying camps in Moose, Bear and Deer country. 


GUIDES 

UNNING on the Atlantic Coast. I have a nice 50-foot 

gasoline yacht fitted for gunning parties on Broad- 

water Bay. *lenty of geese, brant and all kinds of duck 
and birds in season. Capt, JoHN ISDELL, Birds Nest, Va. 


UIDE—For hunting and fishing parties for Northwestern 





, P, O. Nineteen 
Trips to out 











Colorado. Full camp and pack outfit, including 
hounds. Correspondence solicited. ALBERT WHITNEY, 
Yampa, Routt County, Colorado. 

EAR, CAT and deer game plentiful. Write for particu- 
lars. H.M. McFarvan, Brazoria, Texas. 





REAL ESTATE 


UNEDIN, Fla., one of the few properties in Florida di- 
rectly on salt water. 164 acres, 348 feet water front. 
Excellent fishing. Variety of bearing fruit trees. Near 
schools and churches. House, ten rooms, furnished. Sale 
must be made at once, so terms are easy. HERBERT Wuy1 E. 
INTER home in South Carolina, most healthful location 
in South. ‘he Oaks,’’ home of Theodosia Burr, 
,700 acres—prolific in duck, partridge and fox—fishing 
unsurp vassed, Steamboat landing—an elegant property 
situated upon Waccamaw River, Georgetown County. It's 
a bargain. Write R. Nessit, Waverly Mills, Georgetown 
County, S. C. 











HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street 
NEW YORK 














IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 


All Surface cars pass or transfer to door. 
Subway and “‘L” Stations one minute. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached Bath, 4. 50 per day up 
Rooms, with Private Bath, 2.00 
350" « 


Suites with Private Bath, 
European Plan, also Combination Breakfast 
EXCELLENT SERVICE FINE MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 








most health recreation and rest resort. Open all 
year—very low winter rates. Circular. 
TRA, W - 
NEW YORK 

OTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON. 29 East 2oth St. Exclusively for 


women, Centrally located 
lutely fireproof. 450 rooms, $1.50 
European plan A.W AGER, 


Restaurant for men and women, Abso 
per day up. Telephone in every room. 








LAKE McDONALD, MONT., IN PROPOSED GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Made from ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH—photogravure—In either sepia or green—state color 
preferred—Will make handsome decoration for any room in your house. 


Outside dimension of complete print 16} x 27 inches, sent express prepaid upon receipt of $2.50 


JAMES R. WHITE, KALISPELL, MONTANA 
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SCHOOLS. 


AND 


COLLEGES 


ST. JOHNS 
MILITARY 


St. John’s is famous for the esprit of its students and 
the loyalty of its graduates, It has, moreover, won 
@ national reputation for the thoroughness of its 
scholastic work ,the excellence ofits military instruc- 
tion and the perfection of its physical training. It is 
rated by the Government as a military school of the 
“A”’ or first-class, Its equipment is unexcelled. 
Address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY (Fite K ) 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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The Highland Military Academy 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








A LIVE, up-to-date institution, delightfully 
situated in the residential section of the *‘ Heart 
of the Commonwealth.”’ 

Graduates enter unconditioned the best Uni- 
versities, Colleges and Professional Schools, and 
are well fitted for business life. An enthusiastic 
clientage. 








FOR ALL INFORMATION PLEASE ADDRESS 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M. (HARVARD) 


HEAD-MASTER 














THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry, Laboratories. Shop for mec! 


arts. Strong teachers. Earnest Boys. Very small classes Gymnasium 
with new swimming pool, Fits for college, scientific school and | s 
Well regulated daily life. Young boys in separate building, Please addr 


DR. C. B. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hail, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3993 Wisconsin Ave 


The Washington School for Boys. 

Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful educational 
opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strony faculty. All special 
ists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any aye received. LExten- 
sive athletic grounds. Year-Book on request, 

HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. Box W. 
School for wholesome boys. College preparation. 
Certificates. Junior department. Athletic director. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 
RSINUS ACADEMY, Collegeville, Pa Young men and 
women here receive mental, moral and _ physical 
strength amid beautiful surroundings at lowest cost. Write 
Principal for ‘‘ Ursinus Beautiful.’’ 
AMP KEEWATIN for boys in_the Wisconsin woo 
fein the open. Athletics. Expert tutoring. James 
KENDREGAN, Mercer, Wis 


THE OXFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


1830-1907. Oxford. Ohio One hour from Cincinnati on 
the C. H. and D. Four years College Course leading to de- 
gree of A. B. Unusual advantages in music, art, oratory 
and preparatory branches. Faculty trained in best schools 
of Europe and America. $300 a year. JANE SHERZER, 
Ph. D. (Berlin), President. Box B. 





How about a Wyeth Portfolio for your den? 
Write 





THE OUTING MAGAZINE, Deposit, N. Y. 


FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer to the readers of this 


magazine a valuable prize, if they are able to copy this cartoon. 


Take Your Pencil 


Now, and copy this sketch on a common piece of paper, and send it to us today; and if, 
in the estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 per cent. as good as the original, we 
will mail to your address FREE OF CHARCE FOR SIX MONTHS 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special information pertaining to 
\/ Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published for the benefit of those desirous of earn- 


ing larger salaries. 


It is a Home Study Magazine for ambitious persons who desire 


success. There is positively no money consideration connected with this free offer. 
Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 39 





SCRANTON, PA. 
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Will find new people in 
large numbers through 
The GRAY GOOSE. 
Rate 2 1-2 cents a word. 
Circulation 55,000. : : 


Sample Copy on Requnt 

























| THE GRAY GOOSE 


DEPOSIT, NEW YORK 
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THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


The Great Monthly for the American Home 


NOVEMBER 


“THE FIRING LINE OF A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN” 
By John R. Winchell 


A glance behind the scenes of the great political organizations during a presidential year. 


“SPEED ON LAND, ON THE SEA AND IN THE AIR” 
By Charles H. Cochrane 


A valuable and entertaining exposition of the marvelous growth of speed and its trends. 


“THE PLAY AND THE PLAIN PEOPLE” by Brander Matthews 


A story by this master of English, of the relation of the drama to humanity. 


“THE WAY TO REST” by Eustace Miles 


Another striking article on the possibility of always feeling fit. 
Other articles and stories by R, E. VERNEDE, MARY CHOLMONDELEY, FREDERICK WAL- 
WORTH Brown, H, H. D. PEIRCE, CLINTON DANGERFIELD, Lucy Prat? and others, 


The Best Reading 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT By John Habberton. $1.20 


Illustrated by Walter Russell. If you have read ‘‘Helen’s Babies’? you won’t be in 
danger of missing this long-awaited sequel to that famous and laughable book. 


MORE WOLFVILLE STORIES—THE BLACK LION INN 
By Alfred Henry Lewis. $1.50 


Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Stirring stories of adventure on the frontier, told by 
Westerners snowbound in an old inn. 


THE WIND IN THE TREE 
By The Duchess of Sutherland. $1.50 


An introduction, through a series of charming 
love adventures, to people and manners of the 
widest interest. 


HER MAJESTY THE KING 
By James Jeffrey Roche. $1.50 


Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Full of wit, 
originality, and satire. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


on his recent return to this country, reiterated his statement 
that he would not return to the pen-and-ink work which made 
him famous. Mr. Russell has collected these drawings and 
offers seven volumes : 


The Social Ladder, Americans, A Widow and Her 
Friends, The Education of Mr. Pipp, SKetches and 
Cartoons, Pictures of People, People of Dickens. 

Printed on heavy plate paper and bound in Japan vellum. $5.00 a volume. 

He offers many other important art publications, including Frederic Remington’s books and prints. 
Enriched editions of Rossetti, William Morris, Burne-Jones, and one of the wittiest satires ever penned, 
by James McNeill Whistler. 

He will, upon request, send information about limited editions, signed personally by James McNeill 
Whistler, Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic Remington, and others. 

Write for a list of other important publications. 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher AHIR Dept... 3 W.29th St., New York 
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MODERN HUMOR 


in five volumes is far superior to anything of the kind heretofore offered 


“ 
ll naeees A SEQUENCE OF HUMOR 


(1) A BUNCH OF YARNS-—a repository of laughable jokes and funny anecdotes, all 
original and not found elsewhere. 














(2) THE PUN BOOK—a book entirely out of the old rut of the so-called «* funny ’’ publi- 
cations, containing over 1000 original puns collected from the note books of two learned 
punsters. 

(3) 700 LIMERICKS—a collection of ridiculous and side-splitting nonsense verses. Conceded 
to be the most complete work of the kind ever issued. 


(4) SPICE AND PARODY -—a volume containing the jolliest and funniest epigrams and 
rhymes ever written. The burlesque epitaphs and parodies are excellent specimens of 
original humor. 

(5) IRISH BULLS—a new and original collection of Irish witticisms—without question the 
funniest book ever put before the public. 


Each book measures 5 x 7 inches, contains 160 pages, is printed on heavy paper from 
clear type and attractively bound. 


WE OFFER this ¢¢jolly five’’ absolutely free (and postpaid) and one year’s subscription 
to THE OUTING MAGAZINE, at the regular price of the magazine alone—$3.00. 


Order at once and receive this remarkable set of books with a year’s subscription to the big, 
handsome, brilliant magazine of the American outdoors, optimistic, helpful, wholesome—it is a 
magazine for the whole family. 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE, Deposit, N. Y. 
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15c a copy 





$1.50 a year 























SPECIAL ARTICLES 
THE GHOST HUNT OF SCIENCE, BY JOHN R. MEADER 


Is there a band of persons in this country who have appropriated the whole bag of 
East Indian tricks and, acting as spiritualistic mediums, have succeeded in bamboozling some 
of our most careful and hard-headed professional men, or do spirits really come back across 
the river Styx to revisit the places and the persons of their lifetime? Mr. Meader, without 
taking sides, presents many curious instances, some alleged, and some known to be true. 


TWENTY THOUSAND MILES WITH BERNHARDT, BY HENRY E. WARNER 


Mr. Warner was the general press representative of Madame Bernhardt in her 1905-1906 
tour of the United States. He came to know the great diva intimately. He writes of her with 
a wealth of anecdote and most interesting characterization. The article will be illustrated 
by several cartoons and by photographs. 


WHEN THE OYSTER IS RIPE, BY MILES BRADFORD 


This is the life history of that widely popular bivalve. This article contains many 
recipes for the preparation of oysters. Mr. Bradford has secured from the best-known epicures 
a statement of their favorite ways of preparing them. 


SHORT STORIES 
AN ANARCHIST OF THE BIG TIMBER, BY HENRY OYEN 


This is a story of an honest and courageous woodsman, who, believing that he had been 
outraged in his rights by a great lumber corporation of Chicago, beards the captain of industry 
in his den. He is rebuffed but he states that he shall have justice; that his rights shall be 
granted to him. The giant corporation turns against him all its powerful enginery. The 
“anarchist” stands out in stark solitude against these awful odds. It is a dramatic fight and 
one that will stir the blood. 










THE JOKE OF MR. TUBBS, BY FREDERICK J. HAINES 
This is one of Mr. Haines’s rattling burglar stories. 


FROM THEM THAT 






“HAVE WENT,” BY PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 











Mr. Browne is at his best in the telling of a humorous story. This is the story of a 
man who received certain directions from a medium. The tragi-comic developments of the 
hunt are startling and amusing. 


THE BASHFUL PROFESSOR, BY GRACE M. REMICK 









This is the story of a college professor, of a stray perambulator, and of its restoration. 
The story is marked by a depth of heart interest and a charming quality of narrative style. 


THE NOM DE PLUME, BY ROBERT CARLTON BROWN 
Mr. Brown’s stories of the ‘‘under-world” can only be characterized as ‘‘nervous’’; they 


are electrical in the quickness of their startling developments. This story is one of the best 
he has written. 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO 





DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
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FOR 


NOTHING 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


By a special arrangement with 
a large music publisher we are 
enabled to offer readers of THE 
BOHEMIAN a é6selection of 


twelve pieces of sheet music, from the list on the opposite page, absolutely Free. 


This list includes standard compositions as well as the popular successes 


of the day. 


Each copy is full sheet music size, printed on heavy music paper from 
lithographed stones. The titles are works of art in three and four colors and 
are appropriate to the theme. 


Such composers as Verdi, Gottschalk, Liszt, Beethoven, and Chaminade 
are represented among the instrumental pleces, while the names of Mascagni, 
Strauss, Mendelssohn, and Faure will speak for the class of music to be found 
in the list of vocal selections. 


We will send the twelve pieces of music according to your selection, 
prepaid, upon receipt of the opposite page marked with your choice of music, 


signed with name and address, and accompanied by $1.50, the regular sub- 
scription price of THE BOHEMIAN. 


This means a full year’s subscription to the snap- 
piest, liveliest, most up-to-date American magazine of 
short stories, interesting anecdotes, special articles and 
humor that is to be found in the field of periodicals to-day. 


AND THE MUSIC, TWELVE PIECES, 
COSTS YOU NOTHING 


Make your choice to-day, signthe coupon and send it with $1.50 to 


THE BOHEMIAN 


DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CHOICE FROM THIS LIST LLIN WAN 
INSTRUMENTAL 75 Tam O’Shanter, De- 
: seriptive Warren } 
1 A Frangesa, March............ Costa 76 Thine Own, Dein | 
2 Americana, March. . nade Keiser, Eigen Lange 
3 Angels Serenade (Transcription). . Smith 77 Traumerei and Ro- 
4 Anvil Chorus (from 11 Trovatore). . Verdi mance Schuman 
5 A Trip to Niagara, March. ...... Cornish 78 Under the Double 
6 Be autiful Blue Danube Waltz... . Strauss Eagle, March. . Wagner 
7 Bohemian Girl. ......... ‘ Balfe-Ketterer 79 Up Im a Swing, Rev- 
8 Champion March (Merry Bells). .. . Vogler erie Montaine 
9 Cavalleria Rusticana, Intermezzo. . Mascagni 80 Valse Bleue. Valse 
10 Cherry TIOBBOMS, 2... 5 665005500. Troja Francaise aval 
Ph ME DAMEN: isos «60s 3s Fitzpatrick 81 Walts Dream. A 
12 College March Medley... Hawley (from A Waltz 
13 Con Amore (With My Love Beaumont, Dream’’ Opera) Strauss 
14 Consolation..............-665 Mendelssohn 82 Wine, Woman and Song, Waltz. . Strauss 
15 Dance of Ha RAGS 55.5544 dines Richmond 
16 Dorothy, Old Englis h Dance. Smith 
17 Dixie’s Land, Theme and V aria- VOCAL 
tions, as sae Meacham 
IS Evening St: ir (from Tannhauser).. . Liszt 83 Afterwards ner aed a aaa ea tage Mullen 
19 Falling Waters. Fitzpatrick 84 Alone (G. Medium)......... Fitzgibbon 
20 Faust, Transcription. Leybach OE See are eee Watson 
21 Fifth Nocturne, op. 52. ........ Leybach ee ML os 15169 a's «ae aks mace Mascagni 
22 Flatterer, The, La L isonjers 1 Chaminade 87 Battle Cry of Freedom. ......... Root 
23 Flower Song, Blumenlied........ Lange SB Carvery CHIR). ow cc ceccccecs Rodney 
24 Fairy Wedding Waltz........... Purner 89 Calvary (Low).... errr oy 
25 German Airs, Medley. .......... . Keiser 90 Come Unto Me (C Medium) ...... King 
5 Gertrude’s Dream Waltz. ........Beethoven 91 Daily Question, The........... .Meyer-Helmund 
27 Heather Rose.......... .. Lange ee OE I iia goo kaieenwe caren Mattei 
28 Home, Sweet Home, Tr: inscrip- 93 Down Mobile. Se SES: Keiser 
OLR a a ae eRe Sear eee Slack 94 Dream of Par: aclise Se Gray 
29 Irish Airs, “Medle J "March. ...... Keiser 95 Dream of Paradise (Low)... Gray 
ee ea er Dorn 96 Drop in on Mother and Me .Helf 
31 Jolly Fellows, Walta: sss». Vollstedt 97 Flee as a Bird Dana 
32 La Sorella, March. ........... Galini 98 Forsaken. . 7 Koschat 
33 Largo.... : ; Handel 99 From the Toils of the Sea. . Trevelyan 
34 : an Hope, ‘Meditation. . . Gottschalk 100 Good-bye Yosti - 
35 5 RP eee ee Rosellen 101 Good Night (Db. Low Brown 
36 tat ’er Go,” March Wood 102 Good Old Days Gone By, The Von Tilzer 
37 Little Fairy March. ee Streabbog 103 Home, Sweet Home. . Bishop 
38 Love’s Dream After the Sall, 104 How Can | Bear to Leave Thee Keiser-Kinkel 
Waltz... (nes necaen TY Czibulka 105 ty art Bowed Down. ..Balfe 
39 Loving He. arts (Tone Poem). .....K. Resier 106 If All the Girls Were Roses, Pratt 
OO: Te BOPOMRER. ob icccececcns Jaxone 107 Love You So (from ‘Merry 
41 Maiden’s Prayer, Saas Waren era Badarzewski Widow’? Opera). Lehar 
42 Melody in F Rubenst« n 108 In Old Madrid Fotere 
$3 Mende Issohn’s Wedding M: arch. Mendelssohn 109 Jerusalem Parker 
44 Menuet, de la Antique. Paderewski 110 Juanita. Norton 
45 Merry Widow Waltz (from “Merry 111 WKaaterina... , * Bennett 
Widow’’ Opera) Lehar 112 Kathleen Mavourneen. .. Crouch 
46 Merry Widow Se Selection (from 113 Kiss Duet (from A Waltz 
‘Merry Widow’”’ Opera Lehar Dream’’ Opera)........... Oscar Strauss 
47 Moonlit Waves, Concert Number... Williams 114 Last Hope. Detar asec ceva aaa Gottschalk 
48 Moonbeams on the Lake... ... Fitzpatrick Te ee ee Kjerulf 
49 Morning Flowers, Gavotte. ...... Speck 116 Last Rose of Summer. Moore 
50 Moment Musicale......... : Schubert 117 Lost Chord, The... . Sullivan 
51 My Old Kentucky Home, Trans- 118 Lorna Doone. . ...6 066.2 ccces Stanford 
IMAG. 5 a0 9.0.956:0 6456040400 Lerman 119 Love’s Bouquet ........... Bierman 
4 eee Ee nr Keiser 120 Love’s Old Sweet Song...... Molloy 
53 National E schoes, "Me I oS a cing Ellis 121 Ma Li’l’ Sweet Sunbeam... ... Mabe! McKinley 
54 Old Black Joe, Transeription. .. ..Meacham 122 Mary Ann. Dillon ' 
55 Old Folks at Home, Transcription. .Meacham 123 Mz aryland My Maryland W inner 
56 Over the Waves, Waltz.......... Rosas 124 Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.. . Foster 
PE NE ee oe ae Faure 125 My Old Kentucky Home..... Foster 
58 Plantation Airs, Medley March. Keiser 126 Old Folks at Home. ... Foster 
59 Peacemaker, Ms 2 i a NS Sturtevant 127 Old Black Joe. Foster 
60 Polish Dance, op. 3, No. 1 Scharwenka 128 One Sweetly Solemn Though it. Ambrose 
61 Princess Patches. ........... tose 129 Palms (High)... Faure 
62 Ramona, Waltz... Cooper 130 Palms (Low). Faure 
63 Rippling Waves. . Millward 131 Perchance (The Dream is O’er). . . King 
64 Royal March Medley .Snow 132 Picolo-Picolo (from ‘A Waltz 
65 Sagawana, Indian In- Dream’’ Onera) ... ...0.0:. Oscar Strauss 
termezzo Gray 133 Rosary. : King 
66 Scarf Dance, Scene de 134 Sally in Our Alley ae Carey The 
Sallet Chaminade 135 Star Spangled Banner .. .Arnold Bohemian, 
67 Scotch Airs Keiser 136 Still as the Night . ..Bohm ‘ 
68 Schubert’s Serenade 137 Spring Song. ; Me ndelssohn — 
Schubert 138 Twilight : Anderson . ase 
69 Spring Song (Song 139 Vilja (from ‘‘A Mer arry Ww vs 2 : Please send 
Without Words Opera ‘ Lehar me the 12 
Mendelssohn 140 Waltz Duet (from ‘A pieces of music 
70 Steady, Boys, Steady, Waltz Dream’’ Opera) marked above 
March Grant Oscar Strauss and Tue Boue- 
71 Storm, The Weber 141 When First I Saw the MIAN tor one year 
72 Spring’s Awakening. . Bach iore light in Your for which I enclose 
73 Stephanie Gavotte Ky ood $1.50. 
Czibulka 142 When the Gold Is Turn- ee iaewe 
74 Sweet Meditations Kay ing Gray ...Morse 
BOB. ccwiin occccccce 
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» So E, December number will be the most complete and sumptuous 
mee we have ever issued. Besides an extraordinary number of 
— well-executed and unusually attractive half-tone cuts, illus- 
trating the special articles, there will be four colored full-page plates 
by D. C. Hutchinson, Oliver Kemp, George Luks and C. M. Russell. 
Literally, therefore, the Christmas issue of THE OUTING MAG- 
AZINE will be a bright spot in the home and on the news stands. 

The special articles and stories are imbued in every line with 
optimism and good cheer. Moreover every one of them stands for plus, 
whether it be a short story, a biographical appreciation, an account of 
a trip in the woods or on the rivers, or a description of some part of 
the world’s work. 


JFust note the following summary of the Christmas contents: 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE FARM, by Agnes C. Laut 
HE December chapter in this remarkable series upon the new and 
epoch-making agriculture is an admirably written and a carefully 
calculated estimate of just how important a figure agriculture cuts 
in American resources. Miss Laut arrives at some startling statistical 
results. It is one of the most illuminating comments upon a vital 
industry that we have ever seen in print. 


A NEVADA TOWN WITH A PAST, by Clifton Johnson 
EANING Virginia City, which is a pitiful ghost of a former glory. 
It once was the storm center of the gold craze and its now 
deserted streets, leading to the pitted and scarred hills roundabout, have 
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an eloquent tale to unfold. Mr. Johnson pictured the almost deserted 
town with his camera and then inquired into its present and past con- 
dition. It is an absorbing story of vanished greatness, typical of many 
a Western mushroom metropolis. 


THE FIRST YANKEE SHIP AT GUAM, by Ralph D. Paine 
UAM, which was captured with hilarity and laughter by the Amer- 
ican marines in 1898, is about the laziest and the most satisfied of 
American dependencies. Mr. Paine tells the romantic story of this fertile 
land of the tropics, from the time the first inquiring Yankee skipper 
arrived off it a hundred years ago, till the present day, when the inhab- 
itants are being ‘‘educated” into Northern habits of industry. 


THE TENT DWELLERS, by Albert Bigelow Paine 


HE kind of article that fills you with solid contentment and enjoy- 
ment, that makes you smile, then laugh, and then insist upon 
having your best friend read it too. 


RIVER ADVENTURING IN PERU, by W. T. Burres 
HE writer ventured by way of the river Madre de Dios into a tract 
of territory of great extent that was practically unexplored. He 
has a fascinating story to tell and he tells it in the Christmas issue. 
Many photographs as illustrations. 


SEVEN SHORT STORIES 


ND all of them are first class. John G. Neihardt has a wonderfully 
strong story in ‘The Epic Minded Scot,” the tale of a Scotchman 
of clouded aristocratic ancestry, who came to carve out his fortune on the 


headwaters of the Missouri. Others are: “The Glass Ball,” by Edwina 
Stanton Babcock; “The Cave of the Devil Mass,” by H. S. Potter; 
“Driven from Eden,” with funny pictures by Horace Taylor; ‘Kismet 
Hai,” by Alonzo Clark Robinson; “How Trent Lost the Bear,” by 
Louise E. Eberle; ‘The Headquarters Man,’”’ by Raymond S. Spears. 
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You will be captivated 


It doesn’t matter whether you have ever camped or hunted or fished—so long as you have a sense 
of humor and a love for the beautiful. 


THE TENT DWELLERS 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


is quite the best piece ot outdoor literature that has appeared in years. ‘Take it under the evening 
lamp, and 
‘¢ Then away to the heart of the deep unknown, 
. Where the trout and the wild moose are— 
Where the fire burns bright, and tent gleams white 
Under the northern star.”’ 


HE description of how «« Eddie’’ landed the first ’ TEE // AW 
trout is almost as stirring in its effect on the ih Ygyl 
reader as though he himself 
felt ««the quick stiffening of 
the rod, a sudden tightening 
of the line,’’ and heard «<a 
sharp, keen singing of the 
reel.’’ 


It was “* Eddie’’ who 


discovered the wild moose: 


‘* Behind the island, close 
in, lay the other canoe, Eddie 
waving to us excitedly as we 
came up. ‘Two calf meese!’ 
he called (*‘meese’ being Eddie’s 
plural of moose — everybody 
knows that ‘mooses’ is the 
word). Little helpless fellows 
not more than a day or two 


old.”” 





Needless to say, the 





<<little helpless fellows’’ were 


not killed. 


pr Hy) § WATION 
One of HY. §. WATSON’S Illustrations 


In its genial philosophy the book has a trace of the quality that is found 
in Stevenson’s Essays. It ringstrue. The illustrations by Hy. S. Watson are 
in thorough keeping with the spirit of the story. 


Second large edition before publication 


Cloth 12mo. Price $1.50 
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A CORKING COLLEGE YARN 


The Stroke Oar 


By Ralph D. Paine 


”” 


Author of sie A Victory Unfore SECH, ete. 





It Simply Rips Along—No Stops 


What “Tom Brown 
at Oxford” has 
done for England, 
**The Stroke Oar” 
will do for America 


Read the descrip- 
tion of the Yale- 
Harvard Boat Race 





\ RATTLING, good college yarn told in a spirited manner by a man who is master of his 
special field. ‘The action and dash of the book keep the reader constantly on edge—not 
a dull or superfluous page in the whole tale. The story part hinges on a certain rivalry between 
the Captain and Stroke Oar of the Yale crew. At a most inopportune moment the Stroke Oar 
is practically kidnapped, and, by force of circumstances, carried thousands of miles away. To 
follow him in his adventures until he at last sets foot in New Haven again, only a few days before 
the great Yale- Harvard boat-race, to see how he gets back on the crew, and wins the day—there is 
enough for any reader. 
The << gir 


Oar—here is introduced just the proper ‘* twang,’’ without overdoing it. 


1’ interest in the tale, the jealousy she causes between the Captain and Stroke 


Strikingly Mlustrated by Walter J. Enright 
Cloth, decorative Price $1.50 
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you have a 
IF you intend to have a MOTOR 
you have a friend who has a 
you have ever seen a CAR 
you will enjoy reading the latest expo- 
sition of the humors of automobiling 





By Walter Pulitzer 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED IN TINT BY HY. S. WATSON 


It’s a scream from start to finish 


HIS spontaneous little book is 
“INDISPENSABLE TO 
THE MOTORIST.” Its novelty 
is bound to attract. The wit dis- 
pensed, the illustrations, and the pages devoted to Records of Runs, etc., 


all play important parts. As a little gift book, it is just the thing, up 
to-date, clever, and mirth-provoking. 


Price $1.00 
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JUST READY 


By the Shores of Arcady 


By ISABEL GRAHAM EATON 


N this idyllic little story are mingled /ve and art and joy of 
iving. It is as exquisitely fashioned as a cameo, and is per- 
vaded with a heart-warming optimism. To read it is to /ve a 
romance. ‘The story, what there is of it, is located on the Maine 
Coast, and concerns many 
unusual characters and 
lovely summerland places. 
It is more than a story, 
however; it is a feast of 
good things, and must be 
read to be appreciated. 


Beautifully decorated by 
W. G. Kreighoff 


Cloth, Decorative Price $1.25 








Aline of the Grand Woods 


By NEVIL G. HENSHAW 


A’ intense tale of Louisiana life and the cajuns. Something 
entirely different. Your sympathies are at once enlisted for 
a very beautiful child, Aline, who by force of circumstances is 
carried into the depths of the Grand Woods. You follow her 
development with unceasing interest, and learn how Fate leads her 
back to civilization and brings her “into her own.” 

The local color is excellent, and as a beautiful story it is to 
be highly recommended. It has some of the same “feeling” as a 
Cable novel, yet it is entirely distinctive. 


Cloth, Decorative, 12mo. Price $1.50 
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A Unique, Virile Autobiographical Item 








MY LIFE 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 


Author of *\Tramping with Tramps’ 
d & 


, 
Wir an Inrropuction By ARTHUR SYMONS 


a 
HIS is one of the most interesting and unique biographical 
items imaginable ; ivteresting trom the standpoint of the 
variety of experiences of the Author, and unique because 
of the variety extending from consorting with criminals and the 
denizens of the underworld one day, and on the next holding 
discussion with men such as Tolstoy, Kuropatkin, Ibsen, etc., etc. 

Josiah Flynt was a queer mixture, and a genius in accom- 
plishment. It was something for him to say: ‘*'l’o-day I talk 
with Mommsen ; to-morrow | climb the Briethorn ; the next day 
I visit the tomb of Tamerlane.’’ It was always the maw and the 
object that interested him. He studied mankind, and not man- 
kind’s w ork, his literature, his art, or his science ;_ his interest in 
cities and places was of the same quality. What we in our slang 
phrase, term as ‘‘ polite society,’’ he abhorred as too insipid 
for words. 

He lived his life as he himself wished. Conventions, for 
him, there were none. If to reach Europe meant stoking in the 
hold of the ship, he stoked. If to go from Berlin to Venice 
meant tramping, he tramped. If to study social questions meant 
the garb and speech of the thief, the murderer, the outcast, that 
garb he assumed, and played his part undetected. 

Josiah Flynt’s work and studies attracted the attention of 
the world. ‘This was so because he was in earnest, because he 
chose unusual means, because he had his work to do. 

In addition to all this it is rather difficult to justify the fact 
that this man was of the same flesh and blood as that delicate and 
spiritual being, Frances E. Willard. ‘The contrast is striking, 
and worthy of some study. ‘These two characters are at opposite 
ends of the equation, as it were ; both representing strong and 
positive forces, both accomplishing great works. 

In «« My Life,’’ Josiah Flynt has laid bare his innermost 
soul for inspection. This autobiography is written as fearlessly 
- as the manner in which the author lived. His social delvings 

The late Josiah Flynt, in his garb ofthe road were of the practical kind. Theory he respected, but fe to him 
was the real and greater thing. He gave to the theorists facts upon which new ideas were 
established. 

As presenting an insight to a most unusual character, ‘‘ My Life’’ is of rare charm. 


Half-tones from photographs Cloth 12mo. $2.00 net 
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A most important and comprehensive work 





The Conquest of the 
Great Northwest 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Author of ‘‘ Lords of the North,’ etc. 


An exhaustive account of what may be called the story of the 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


All the material for the history D’Iberville, the Robin Hood of the 
has been gathered first-hand from the American wilds, the movement to- 
records, never before ward the farther 
completely exam- west, the conflict 
ined, of the great with the ‘‘Nor- 
company, and many Westers,” the ex- 
documents, maps, 


and old prints are 


ploration of Oregon 
and the Western 
here reproduced for States, McLough- 
the first time. 


Hudson’s discov- 


lin’s vast Empire, 
and finally the pass- 
eries, including his 
voyage up the Great 


ing of the Company, 
are all pictured and 
River, which now related in a spirited 
bears his name, 
Jens Munck’s ad 


ventures, the story 
the HENRICK HUDSON 


manner and majes- 
ticstyle. The book 


is a valuable and 





of Radisson permanent addition 
Pathfinder, the struggle between Eng- | to North American history,the United 


land and France, the exploits of | States and Canada. 


Protfusely illustrated with reproductions from old engravings, 
prints and documents. Two volumes in box. $5.00 net. 
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An Interesting and Beautiful Holiday Book 





Florida Enchantments 
By A. W. and JULIAN DIMOCK 


The charms, sports and delights of the lovely flower state have never 
before been so beautifully portrayed as in this attractive volume. 

Almost every phase of outdoor Florida life is pictured and described, 
from the dangerous sport of capturing live alligators in the coast rivers to life 
with the Bee Hunters of the interior. 


138 
Illustrations 


Beautifully 
Bound 





The authors of this book, one responsible for the text, the other for the 
beautiful photogr raphs, have cneeitie’ in portraying Florida life in a most 
intimate and entrancing manner. Living as they did in the very “heart of 
things,” sometimes cruising for weeks on their yacht along the coast, again 
in canoes following clogged rivers and streams, tramping with their packs 
for days, they have been able to get a color and flavor in their “stories”? which 
makes the volume entirely different. 

The pictorial features are most unique and unusual. One hundred and 
thirty-eight beautiful half-tones tell a story all their own. 


Cloth. Decorative. Large Octavo. Price $3.00 net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DOLL BOOK 


By LAURA B. STARR 
is the “final” and ov/y book dealing with the subject. 


How did the doll 





evolve? 

Who played with 
the first doll? 

How and where 
have prehistoric dolls 
been found ? 

To how many uses 
have dolls been put? 

How were dolls 
used for dress 
fashions ? 

Which rulers of the 
nations have played 
with dolls ? 

Where are the great 
doll collections ? 

How can I make a 
rag doll? 





How can I make a 
string doll ? 

How can I make 
doll novelties ? 

What is the educa 
tional value of the 
doll? 

‘Lhese are questions 
that are constantly 
asked by mothers the 
world over. 

The Doll Book treats 
of all these subjects 
and many more. 
There are many illus- 
trations in beautiful 
colors, and half-tones 
that lend an added 
charm to the book. 


As a Holiday item, a gift book, this interesting volume is a 
happy suggestion—something that will be appreciated. 


Square, octavo. 





Cloth, decorative. 
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$3.00 net 
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Fiction Just Issued 
THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. Lady Rose’s daughter—Kittie Ashe—indeed, all of Mrs. Ward’s women pale 4s 
before the white ay of the spirit of Diana Mallory. Young, gracious, high-minded, sweet-hearted, s! 

brought with brutal suddenness into cruel knowledge affecting her dead yoene mother. The mother’s 

is still in public memory infamous. Just before the blow strikes, Diana Mallory is betrothed to the man she 

loves. And the man 

Eight illustrations in Sepia, from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, R. I. Post 8vo. Cloth 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


“ , 


By Rospert HIcHENsS. Hete is, at last, another. ‘‘Garden of Allah’’—a book with all the atmospheric power 
of Hichens’s great masterpiece. ‘‘A Spirit in Prison” is a new wonder work with the charm of a fresh new 
story. The scene is Italy Human love is as sunny as its skies and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy's people, its shores and islands are brought to all but sight 
and sound in these pages. The love story involves an English woman, her husband and her dauyhter ina 
gripping way. I!lustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth ; : : ; ‘ $1.75 


THE SHADOW WORLD 
By HamLin GARLAND. Do the dead speak to the living? This work of Mr. Garland’s—a veritable wonder 
story—is a most exciting reply to the question. An amazing, convincing and wonderfully entertaining work 
Post 8vg. Cloth . ; , : , ; B ; : A ee $1 


GILBERT NEAL 


By Wirt N. Harsen. The triangle of love has not been drawn in just this way before Mr. Harben 
set about finding the truth of it. The story is laid in a Georgia village. With frontispiece. 
Cloth 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


By NorMAN Duncan. Set in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows so well, and 
eloquent with strong M4 assions, these stories are of the order that has set Mr. tas an’s name apart in fiction i 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W.H. Mattock. The central figure is a young girl who is a combination of the ingenuous child 
sophisticated woman. Post 8,0. Cloth 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A novel of Twelve Authors: William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bans 
mond Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry van Dyke, Elizabett 
Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. Post 8vo 


THE WITCHING HOUR 
By AuGustus Tuomas. This story, made from the play of the same name, is filled with the 
idea—telepathy and mental suggestion. A ccanitie and beautiful love story—as vreat novel 
Illustrated with eight photographs from the play. Post 8vo. Cloth 


THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 
y the at ithor of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ A more dramatic novel in point of swift action than 
any this author has yet written. Illustrated in color from drawings made by the author Post 8v« 
Cloth ‘ . . ° . ° . . : ° . . Net, $1 
THE TOY SHOP—A Tale of Lincoln 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY. The kind of story that bringsa lump to the throat ar 
to the eyes There is Lincoln visiting a toy shop in the gloom of a winter evening to bu 
little son and talking with the old tov-maker, who unconsciously wrings the over-burdene: 


Pictori: al cover in colors 16mo0 Cloth . : ‘ é . ° 
MANY KINGDOMS 
By ELizaABETH JORDAN. These stories command attention because 
acter, and adro't literary workmanship. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Clo 
THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY 
By MARGARET CAMERON. An absolutely funny story—one of the 
through. 16mo. Cloth : : : ; ‘ 
THE GENIAL IDIOT 


By JoHN KENDRI r, Bancs The same hand the at has cheered and pleased hundreds of thousands 
. DP 


and Repartee” and “A House-boat on the Styx. 16mo, Cloth 


DAVIE AND ELISABETH 


By Muriet CAMPBELL Dyar, A New England couple about whom a sweetly sympathetic story is woven. 
Post 8vo. Cloth ; . : ‘ ; . : ‘ . . y ; : $1.00 
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“MY AFRICAN JOURNEY” 


stillet SPENCER CHURCHILL, M,P. 
APPEARS EXCLUSIVELY IN 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


SAFARIS DE LUXE 
—Courtesy of Thos. Cook & Son 

‘Safaris’ is an African word of Arabic origin, meaning an expedition and - that 
pertains toit, says Winston Spencer Churchill, M. P., in ‘“‘My African Journey,’’ now 
running in the ‘‘STRAND.’’ This splendid narrative has attracted such wide interest, 
opening the eyes of the public to a hitherto little known country, that a large and well- 
known tourist agency has arranged a tourto the Uganda section of East Africa, leaving 
London on Oct. 28th. This is the section that President Roosevelt is going to make a 
hunting ground, after his expiration of office next March. 

The publishing in the ‘‘STRAND” of this narrative has excited considerable comment 
on the part of other members of Parliament, who claim that Mr. Churchill made the trip 


in an official capacity and that his experiences should be published in a ‘‘blue book’ and 
not in a magazine. 


There are Many Other Prominent 
Features in the November **STRAND.”’ 
Hall Caine’s Powerful New Serial Story, **The White Christ,’? commences in the 
DECEMBER Number. 
15 Cents a Copy - $1.50 a Year 
Of all Newsdealers and 


The International News Company 


83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 








It will be to the interest of advertisers to ask us about the quantity and character 
lation of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


of circu 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 


through the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 


to leave your 
life insurance. ‘The 
monthly income 
cannot be encum- 
bered or deprecia- 
ted. The principal 
cannot be lost. All 
worry about safe 
investment is elim- 
inated. 


The Cost is Low 


Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn 

How You can Provide an Absolute 

Guaranteed Income for Your Family. 
Address Dept. 85 





The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 








Cost of Insuring an Income of 
$10 per month for 20 years. 


At Age Cost 
of Insured Per Year 
2 . «. $29.41 
30 : i 33.47 
35 . . 38.76 
40 , é 45.76 
45 ; ‘ 55.20 
50 68.11 


Other monthly sums up to 
$500 in proportion. The in- 
come is paid for not less than 
20 years. 

The income can be made 
payable for life of beneficiary 
at slightly higher cost. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Fig. 2. 


A friendship fire, 


limbs of from one to four inches in diame- 
ter, cut into about two-foot lengths. 
Notice how the sticks are laid, forming a 
conical heap, with plenty of chance for 
air to get within the fire. Put up in this 
way, the flames will blend into a single 
tongue. Before you light your fire gather 
enough wood to last all evening. It is so 
much easier to do this in daylight than 
after dark. I usually place a good-sized 
stone or a chunk of wood as a starting 
point for our fire. Around this place the 
kindling. About that construct your cone. 
When you want the fire, after supper, touch 
it off. Remember, do not make it too hot. 


THE HEATING FIRE 


This form of fire is intended for very 
cold weather to reflect heat into the open 
tent, which should be set eight to twelve 
feet away with its open end to leeward. 
Thus the smoke will be blown away and 
only the heat reflected into the tent. 

Four stakes are driven solidly into the 
ground at an angle. Between these are 
piled logs from eight to four inches in 
diameter and about four feet long. A 
front log is laid as shown, to prevent the 
fire running into the tent. About the feet 
of the stakes pile up sand or earth to pre- 
vent the fire burning them off too readily. 
All these logs and stakes should be of 
green or live timber, so they will be slow- 
burning. 

Now a fire of proper size is built, of dry 
timber at first, in front of this reflecting 
back. When ready to “turn in” mix your 
fuel, part dry and part green, so that the 
fire will burn slowly. Have a supply of 
firewood at hand so that if the fire burns 
down in the night you can quickly set it 
going. With a little experience you will 
soon be able to fix this fire so that it will 
need no attention all night long. If the 
bottom log burns out, the next one slides 
down into its place, and so on, a new one 
being added at the top. 


THE COOK FIRE 


rs fail. 
the des- 


Here is where nearly all cam 
Time would fail me to tell of hal 


The Outing Magazine 


perate attempts we have seen made to 
cook a neal, trom the spick-span camping 
slwve to tac m un of the enlisted man 
in the service. Years ago we learned from 
a little book on Woodcraft, by ‘‘ Nessmuk"’ 
—blessed be the memory of him!—how to 
do without any stove device and to make 
a cook fire as shown in Fig. 5. Locate your 
cook fire to leeward of your tent in cool 
weather and to the windward when mos- 
quitoes or other pests are about. This for 
obvious reasons. Cut two logs about six 
inches in diameter and four feet long from 
a green or live tree. Lay them parallel to 
each other, about twelve inches apart at 
one end and six inches apart at the other. 
Locate them so that the wider end is to- 
ward the wind. Bed these logs into the 
ground a bit, or pack sand or earth next 
the logs on the inside and against them on 
the outside. This is to prevent the fire 
getting under them. 

Arranged in this way the wind blows the 
fire along between the logs; you can have 
a good fire, and yet you can get right up to 
the sides of it, having no smoke or heat to 
bother you. Before you begin to cook, 
gather a big supply of dry wood, For this 
fire use small pieces. We use pieces from 
the size of a lead pencil up to an inch in 
thickness—rarely anything larger. Cut it 
all into short lengths, say six to ten inches 
long. Begin ‘“‘laying’’ your fire from the 
small end of the range, being careful to 
cross the sticks so as to let in the air. 
Light it from the wide end and the wind 
will do the rest. 

The only thing we use in the way of a 
device about a cook fire, beside the cook- 
ing utensils, is what we call a “grate.” 
This is really very useful, not heavy, not 
expensiv e—the only objection being that it 
is easily left behind when breaking camp. 
It is simply three pieces of steel, eighteen 
inches long, one inch wide and three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, loose-riveted 








Fig. 3. A fire for heat. 
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Fig. 4. Folding camp baker. 


together at two places. It folds up, can be 
extended as desired, and is a very practi- 
cal thing. 

THE COOKING KIT 

Of these there are as many as there are 
thinking campers. We believe we have 
seen tried, or have tried ourselves, all of 
the various kinds, For many years now 
we have used the kit here shown in Fig, 1. 
It is made of light copper, with double 
seams and riveted parts—no solder, It 
has been tested dozens of times and never 
found wanting. Its longest test was for 
twenty-eight days in the woods with a 
party of four, That is the number for 
which it is designed. 

This kit ‘‘nests,”’ and all goes into the 
bag as shown, This bag is of canvas with 
a drawstring at the top and reinforced by 
a circular piece of leather riveted on the 
outside of the bottom. The kit is made up 
as follows: A A are two frying pans with 
detachable handles; B is a coffeepot; C 
a stewing kettle; D a larger stewing pot; 
E is a “‘ Dutch oven”’ or baker. Note that 
all the pots have flat covers with rings 
riveted on them, and that the flanges are 
long enough to make the covers fit tightly. 
There are four cups, four tin plates, four 
knives, forks and spoons. F F are two light 
enameled stewpans that nest into the 





Fig. 5. A fire for cooking. 
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Dutch oven. H is a perforated coffee 
ball, with a tight cover. Coffee is put in 
this and the ball thrown into the coffeepot. 
This gives you clear coffee. I is a salt and 
pepper box. K is a large knife, and beside 
it is a can opener, 

Now as to the nesting: The four tin 
plates go first into the Dutch oxen; then 
the two pans, F. Into them put the knives, 
forks, spoons, etc. Then put cover on the 
Dutch oven and put it at bottom of the 
carrying bag. The four cups nest in each 
other and go into B; that packs into C; 
that into D. Of course you put the covers 
on each of these. Drop D thus packed into 
the bag, on top of the oven, Turn the two 
frying pans upside down over D, tuck the 
frying-pan handles in the side of the bag, 
pull the drawstring—and there you are, 

The following are the dimensions and a 
list of the articles in the kit, for the benefit 
of any one who cares to make up one, 

Two frying pans, round, aluminum, 9} 
inches at the top and 74 inches at the 
bottom. 

Two enameled stewpans, 8 inches in 
diameter and 2} inches deep, inside. 

Four tin pie plates, 8 inches in diameter. 

Baker (to be shown later), when folded, 
104 by 15 by 2 inches. 

Largest pail, flat cover, 7§ diameter, 63 
deep, inside. 

Medium pail, flat cover, 64 diameter, 63 
deep, inside. 

Small pail, flat cover, 5} diameter, 5{ 
deep, inside. 

Four cups, pressed tin, 4} diameter, 2] 
deep, inside. 

Dutch oven, flat cover, 8} diameter, 4} 
deep, inside. 

This was the original kit, and it is all 
right. But for several years we have 
added a folding baker, or reflector, as our 
grandparents called it. It is shown folded 
in Fig. 1, but open and ready for use in 
Fig.4. Thepanisremovable. After your 
corn pone or biscuits are ready, you put 
them into the pan, and the whole into the 
baker as shown. Push the baker up to the 
fire, where you have a good bed of coals. 
The baker is made of bright tin and the 
heat is thus reflected from the bottom and 
top, and you can bake as evenly on one 
side as on the other. In fact, no device 
for baking has ever been made that equals 
this in this respect. It folds into small 
space, is not heavy, never gets out of fix, 
and is the greatest baking device ever 
made. You have never tasted real corn 
bread unless you have had it baked in one 
of these reflectors. In the top we have a 
piece of mica, three by five inches, riveted 
in so you can see how the baking is coming 
on. Of course the straw test is the one to 
determine if the batch is thoroughly baked. 


CHOICE OF TENT 





Here again tastes differ and requirements 
vary. Generally speaking, people going to 
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the woods carry tents that are too large. 
The objection to small tents is their lack 
of ventilation. They are so ‘stuffy.’ 
Our Government has tried out all sorts of 
tents, aad has settled down to the conical. 
It is easy to set, will stand up where trees 
and houses blow down, is ventilated, and 
a fire or stove can easily be put inside with 
safety. 

For some years we have used with 
perfect satisfaction a conical tent. It is 
nine feet in diameter on the ground 
and some seven or eight feet high, and 
cares amply for two people. It has a 
single, jointed pole, and a generous door, 
closed by a double thickness of the can- 
vas. It is truncated, thus giving ventila- 
tion. A conical hood covers this opening 
when it rains, a line down to a tent peg 
preventing the hood blowing off. In the 
summertime a piece of mosquito netting is 
sewed around the top of the tent and al- 
lowed to hang down inside. After the tent 
is set this is gathered and fastened about 
the pole. Then, with a netting down over 
the door, you are safe from mosquitoes and 
other pests. 

This tent has a waterproof canvas floor, 
sewed permanently into it. This is a great 
comfort, adds some to the weight, and yet 
the tent rolls up inside the floor and is pro- 
tected by it. Camping several times after 
night and waking up to find the tent had 
been set over an ant nest and that every- 
thing—yourself included—was alive with 


them, suggested this floor. Small articles 
dropped in the tent are not lost. Pests or 
reptiles cannot crawl in at the foot of the 
tent to annoy you. The tent is made of 
light drill, waterproofed, the floor of eight- 
ounce waterproofed and paraffined canvas. 
We use metal tent pegs, which wrap up 
inside the tent. They are always at hand. 
Many times we have heal great difficulty in 
getting pegs when going into camp, es- 
pecially along some rivers, on canoe trips. 


PUT OUT THE FIRE 


Remember always that this fire that is 
your servant when under control is also 
your serious enemy when it gets away. A 
fire in the woods is one thing—the woods 
on fire another and most terrible thing. 
Watch always that you do not set fire to 
the woods. 

Let your cook fire go out between meals. 
If you all leave camp at any time, be sure 
to put out eonuaiee all fires. If your 
camp is only for a night your last duty 
before going on is to look about carefully 
to see that no article is left behind; and 
then to be sure that the fire is positively 
out. Some water from the stream or some 
earth will make assurance doubly sure. 
The fire has served you. Do not let it be 
a menace to others. 

Like everything else—even we ourselves 
—when our purpose is accomplished, let 
“Taps” be sounded—" All lights out!” 
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. . Drawing by Oliver K , illustrating ‘Up and Down 
‘In another moment we were racing obliquely “puede Vales.” (agess.) 


down the incline at a mad gallop.” 
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TAFT AT YALE 


HIS FOUR YEARS IN NEW HAVEN 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


FEW days after Wil- 
liam H. Taft had been 
named as his party's 
choice for Presiderit of 
= the United States, he 
Y made a pilgrimage to 

; : New Haven to join his 
deainiies of Yale ’78 in celebrating their 
Tricennial reunion. Thirty years out of 
college, a generation of time away from 
the golden age of youth as lived be- 
neath the campus elms, this famous 
alumnus returned to be once more among 
the comrades to whom he was still 
“Solid Bill” Taft. This was no perfunc- 
tory, lukewarm show of allegiance to 
alma mater, there was no sense of duty 
swaying his purpose. The genuine love of 
“Bill” Taft for Yale is a peculiarly deep 
and intimate sentiment which has become 
stronger with the passing years and his 
feeling of loyalty and gratitude for benefits 
received and friendships welded by the four 
years of undergraduate life has been con- 
spicuously steadfast. He seems to have 
absorbed in an uncommon degree the best 
things born of the democratic traditions of 
Yale and her spirit, so much so, indeed, 





that she may fairly be said to have played 
a large part in the making both of the 
man and his destinies. Ten years after 
graduation he said at a reunion dinner of 
his class, and he meant every word of it: 
“Save the ties of home and domestic life, 
there is nothing to be compared, in their 
purity and almost sacred character, with 
the friendships which we formed at Yale. 
We were then at a time of life when hard 
experience and the race resulting in a sur- 
vival of the fittest, had not dried up the 
juices of pure disinterested love and affec- 
tion. . . . It is certain that our feel- 
ing for our classmate is just like good 
wine put away in bottles; the flavor grows 
better and better each five years that it is 
uncorked. Its bouquet is sweeter as our 
circumstances become less likely to en- 
courage friendships like those of our col- 
lege days. | thought | never should have 
such a good time as | had at the Triennial. 
Now | know I shall never have such a good 
time as I have had to-night. | feel a per- 
sonal affection for every member of the 
class, and | know that feeling is general 
among us.” 

This class of Yale ’78, which hopes to see 
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one of its members elected President of the 
United States, lived -its undergraduate 
years in an era when the college had one- 
fourth its present enrollment, when it 
was possible for a student really to know 
every man of his class, and when an ideal 
campus democracy could flourish in its 
finest flower. Intercollegiate athletics were 
in their infancy. Taft was in college with 
Walter Camp and ‘‘ Bob” Cook who were 
destined in later years to build the founda- 
tions of Yale prestige on football field and 
river. The campus was a little world 
unto itself with few interests beyond its 
borders. The undergraduates were con- 
tent to dwell in the Old Brick Row whose 
century-old buildings, homely and_ plain 
without, severely primitive within, ex- 
tended far down the elm-shaded quad- 
rangle. 

The famous “‘Yale Fence,” long since 
removed to make room for a pretentious 
recitation hall, was in its glory as a rally- 
ing place for the college at large. When 
the faculty announced its intention, in 
1888, of doing away with ‘The Fence,” 
indignant protests arose from every corner 
of the planet. More than two thousand 
graduates signed the petition to let “The 
Fence” alone, and mass meetings of stu- 
dents raised futile clamor. “Not all the 
money in the world can buy a Yale Fence”’ 
was the cry that rose to heaven. These 
rows of worn and whittled rails and posts 
bordering a corner of the campus stood 
for the best thing in Yale life, they were 
Yale in miniature, the most tangible ex- 
pression of that traditional spirit which 
staunchly held that not what a man had 
but what he was, measured the standard of 
his worth. And perched along these rails 
the college found and cultivated its finest 
social life. 

The Taft who ruled the Philippines, who 
made Cuba put her house in order, who 
said the right word at Panama, who was 
placed at the head of the War Department, 
who twice refused a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, owes 
somewhat of his genius for doing the day’s 
work with clear-sighted fairness to all men 
to that old Yale Fence and the democracy 
it inspired in all who lingered there. And 
the same traits of character which made 
him a leader among the undergraduates of 
his time have been conspicuous in every 
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step of his career. Through the tangle of 
college politics and fraternity strife he 
steered a course marked by square dealing, 
sound judgment and the happy faculty of 
conciliation without surrender. 

From his Freshman year he loomed as a 
‘solid man,” and a leader to be relied upon 
like a sheet anchor. The genuine mod- 
esty of the man helped to win him affec- 
tion and popularity. Fifteen years after 
graduation he was a United States circuit 
judge when he met his classmates in New 
Haven at a reunion, and they were hailing 
him as the one of their number who had 
won the greatest distinction in public life. 
The toastmaster took occasion to say: 

“While it has been to all of us a source 
of gratification to learn of the success of 
the class in the period just passed, it seems 
to me that there should be a special recog- 
nition of the great and well-deserved suc- 
cess of one of our number and | ask you 
to join me now in drinking success and con- 
tinued prosperity to that one of us who 
has, to my mind, attained the highest 
position of any member of our class. | 
ask you to drink to the success of the 
Honorable William H. Taft whom we are 
privileged to call in an affectionate way 
‘Solid Bill’ Taft. Three times three for 
‘Bill’ Taft.” 

Whereupon the blond and rosy giant 
heaved himself to his feet and replied, 
after the cheering subsided: 

“T am very much touched by the re- 
marks of our friend, but they are not true. 
It has happened that fortune has followed 
me. Whenever it was good for me to 
have something, that something was ready 
for me. I am more conscious than any 
man here that it has been largely luck 
that has enabled me to attain and hold 
the positions with which I have been hon- 
ored. The thing which I enjoy more than 
anything else is the feeling when I come 
back here that I have the friendship, and 
I hope in some measure the respect, of the 
men of ’78.” 

The “luck” which has carried William 
Howard Taft from one promotion to an- 
other until he is within striking distance of 
the White House, stamped his whole col- 
lege career, but less modest men call it by 
other terms such as duty well done and 
“hitching one’s wagon to a star.” He was 
the heaviest man of his class, weighing 225 
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r. Taft and his sons leading students on Yale Field. 


pounds at graduation. Inasmuch as Yale 
was in the throes of learning from Harvard 
how to play the new-fangled game of Rugby 
football, while the college looked on and 
took small interest in the struggling sport, 
the brawny bulk of Freshman Taft was 
not commandeered. He was too heavy to 
row on one of ‘‘ Bob” Cook’s first crews 
and as for tossing the hammer or putting 
the shot with the track athletic team, 
intercollegiate competition was almost un- 
known. In Taft’s Freshman year Yale 
sent her first representatives, two men, to 
the games held at Saratoga as a side show 
of the rowing regatta, and not until 1877 
was the first intercollegiate meeting held 
at Mott Haven. 

Apropos of the feeble interest in track 
sports at Yale at that time—Walter 
Camp, on being urged to compete in 
a college meeting, asked the manager 
what event he ought to compete in. 
“Oh, any event you like,” was the 
accommodating reply. Whereupon Camp 
strolled over to the window of a tailor shop 
to survey the prizes therein displayed. A 
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silver pitcher tagged as the trophy for the 
hurdle race tickled his fancy, so he de- 
clared himself a hurdler, practiced one day, 
and won the event and the silver pitcher. 
There being no pressing inducements to- 
ward an athletic career, young Taft gained 
his college prominence by virtue of his 
mental prowess and his uncommon capac- 
ity for winning the respect and affection 
of all who knew him. When called upon 
to make strenuous use of his two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds he was not in the 
least reluctant, the first occasion being in 
the ‘‘rush’”’ between the freshmen and 
sophomore classes at the beginning of the 
fallterm. The faculty has long since abol- 
ished this cyclonic and wholesale encounter; 
indeed, the class of 78 sets up the claim 
that it fought and won the last of the 
genuine old-fashioned class rushes at Ham- 
ilton Park, the athletic arena used by the 
college in the dark ages before there was 
an elaborately equipped Yale Field and an 
athletic association with a surplus of a 
hundred thousand dollars in its treasury. 
It was the brave custom in the days cf 

















Taft for the freshmen to march from the 
campus to Hamilton Park, the larger part 
of a mile away, in as’solid a body as pos- 
sible, the sophomores maintaining a skir- 
mish attack en route. Once inside the 
field there ensued a rough-and-tumble 
scrimmage. When ’78, as freshmen, 
charged to the fray, the mighty figure of 
“Bill” Taft was in the front rank, and 
the effect of his onslaught was singularly 
like that of the “steam roller’ which he 
was charged with operating at the recent 
Republican Convention at Chicago. A 
sophomore who was luckless enough to get 
in Taft's way on the trampled sod of Ham- 
ilton Park in the height of the rush, lately 
declared that the sensation was like that 
of being plowed over by a landslide. It 
is truthfully recorded that the doughty 
freshmen drove the sophomores back, won 
the rush and fought their way back to the 
campus minus hats, coats and shirts, but 
chanting songs of victory. 

President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale was 
in the class of ’76, a junior when Taft was 
a freshman. He made the acquaintance 
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of the beefy youngster on the night of the 
rush, and as one of the upper-classmen in 
charge of the fray, acted as judge of the 
wrestling bouts between picked men of 
the opposing clans. 

“T saw Taft strip and get into the ring,” 
said he, “‘and I knew from the way the 
sophomore smote the earth that something 
had happened to him. Taft must have 
made him think a house had tumbled on 
him. After the performance I shook 
hands with the victor and congratulated 
him, inwardly thanking my stars that | 
had not been the other fellow.” 

Having dutifully played his part as a 
gladiator in time of need, “Bill” Taft 
buckled down to the task cf fighting his 
way to the front rank of scholarship. 
There was nothing of the bookworm or 
“grind” about him. He had red blood 
and vitality to match his unusual powers 
of intellect and he found time to take an 
active hand in many kinds of campus 
interests. But he felt that it was his first 
duty to take a high place in scholarship. 
He had a name to live up to. His father, 




















Students in costume cheering in front of Class ’78 Headquarters. 














Yale students cheering for Taft. 
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Hon. Alphonso Taft, class of ’33, after a 
brilliant career at Yale, had risen to be 
Attorney General of the United States 
and Secretary of War, and two brothers, 
Peter R. Taft, ’67, and Charles P. Taft, 
'64, had already preceded William at Yale, 
while he had an example to set for the 
two younger brothers who were to follow 
him to college, Henry W. Taft, ’80, and 
Horace D. Taft, ’83. 

In freshman year he found time to be- 
come president of the class boat club, 
while on the other hand he won a freshman 
scholarship, and a little later took a college 
premium for the solution of mathematical 
problems, and another for excellence in 
English composition. In junior year he 
was ranked among the first six for scholar- 
ship in a class of 180 men, and received a 
Philosophical Oration appointment. In the 
same year he won a prize of ten dollars for 
an oration in the ‘Junior Prize Speaking,” 
his subject being “The Vitality of the 
Democratic Party.”’ If the boy is father 
to the man this choice of theme had a 
prophetic aptness, for to-day there is no 
t_pic more interesting to William H. Taft 
than the vitality of the Democratic party 
and how much of it will be displayed at 
the polls in November. 

As a senior he stood second in his class, 
graduating as salutatorian and delivering 
a commencement oration in Latin. Oddly 
enough, the first formal nomination of 
William H. Taft for the Presidency was 
made by Prof. Tracy Peck of Yale, at a 
Phi Beta Kappa banquet two years ago, 
said declaration being announced as part 
of a polished Latin oration. While the 
Republican campaign committee has no 
intention of distributing Professor Peck’s 
address as a vote-getting document, the 
fact remains that this learned Latin scholar 
of the Yale faculty is one of the “original 
Taft men.” 

Besides winning the laurels of the salu- 
tatorian Taft was elected class orator, and 
a local newspaper prefaced his address 
with the laudatory remark: 

“‘He is a much better speaker than the 
average of college orators, and his words 
were listened to with close attention.” 

This clear-thinking, well-ballasted youth 
made no attempt to shoulder the destinies 
of the nation in this undergraduate oration 
of his and he appears to have formulated 
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no plans for turning the world upside down 
immediately after graduation. It was 
thirty years ago that he said what was 
as sane and true, as if he were speaking 
to-day: 

“The only hope of this country is in the 
educated citizen. As members of that 
class it ought to be our ambition to help 
the country, not so much by some feat of 
statesmanship, as by the quiet and elevat- 
ing influence that every college graduate 
will have the opportunity to exert in the 
small community in which he lives. The 
next age is the time in which we are to 
prove, if at all, that there exists in this 
country, in its people, in its institutions cf 
civil liberty, in its natural resources, the 
elements for making the best average citi- 
zen that the world has ever seen.” 

Taft showed his active interest in debat- 
ing and oratory by leading a praiseworthy 
but futile attempt to revive the ancient 
Linonian Society which, founded in 1753, 
had existed for more than a century, dying 
of inanition in. 1870. Convinced that such 
a rivalry as had for so long flourished be- 
tween the debating societies of Linonia 
and Brothers in Unity was to be desired 
in the intellectual life of the college, Wm. 
IH. Taft, John Addison Porter, later secre- 
tary to President McKinley, and F. A. 
Beckwith of ’78, organized a movement to 
revive the neglected art of forensic disputa- 
tion. Linonia was formally launched upon 
a rejuvenated career with a list of more than 
two hundred members. The efforts of 
Taft and his comrades were recognized in 
a pamphlet containing the by-laws and a 
brief history of the crusade. Alas, Linonia 
was brought to life only to perish again 
through lack of general college interest in 
debating, and it was not until the Yale 
Union was founded in 1890 and the modern 
era of intercollegiate debating begun that 
the lost art was at all revived. 

It was a rarely brilliant class, this ’78, 
and its short-lived activity in debate must 
have been both instructive and diverting. 
It has been said of President Roosevelt, 
Harvard alumnus as he is, that he has had 
to go to Yale to find the men he wanted 
to fill the most important judicial and 
administrative positions. When Mr. Taft 
was solicitor general under President 
Harrison’ he observed a similar difficulty 
in keeping Yale men out of office, and 
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during a_ speech 
made at an alumni 
dinner in 1893 he 
remarked as_fol- 
lows concerning 
this phenomenon: 

“| had the pleas- 
ure of being in 
Washington for 
two years and of 
being in a position 
where I saw appli- 
cants for all judi- 
cial offices under 
the late adminis- 
tration, and I am 
bound to say that 
for every judicial 
office —and there 
were many of them 
to be distributed 
—there were two 
or three candi- 
dates from Yale. 
And when they 
were examined it 
would be found 





under President 
McKinley and ap- 
pointed solicitor 
general by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
Herbert W. Bowen 
who began his 
diplomatic career 
as consul-general 
at Barcelona, later 
became minister 
to Persia, minister 
to Venezuela and 
counsel for Vene- 
zuela and the 
United States be- 
fore the Hague 
Tribunal. John 
Addison Porter 
was secretary to 
President McKin- 
ley. Edward B. 
Whitney was ap- 
pointed assistant 
attorney general 
by President 
Cleveland. H. S. 











that generally a 
Yale man was se- 
lected. President Harrison knew a good 
thing when he saw it. The Attorney 
General was in the habit of saying to me, 
when he did me the honor to consult me 
at all on the subject, ‘Well, Taft, who 
is the Yale candidate this time?’ When 
the papers were examined it would be 
found that the recommendations of the 
Yale man began with a letter from Presi- 
dent Dwight and included letters from all 
his classmates.” 

Of the class of Yale, ’78, a surprisingly 
large number of men seem to have pre- 
sented winning recommendations to the 
several administrations at Washington 
during the last twenty years. While Wm. 
H. Taft has of late overshadowed his class- 
mates as a figure of national reputation, 
yet without his illustrious career of un- 
broken advancement, ’78 would still be 
entitled to more than passing notice. 
While Taft was in office as the first civil 
governor of the Philippines, William Henry 
Hunt was governor of the island of Porto 
Rico, resigning in 1904 to become United 
States district judge for Montana. Henry 
M. Hoyt was assistant attorney general 


William H. Taft—3o years ago. 


Van Buren served 
as consul at Nice. 
In its list of public honors conferred the 
class proudly proclaims the fact that Taft 
twice declined a place in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

It was one of the largest classes gradu- 
ated from Yale up to that time, and those 
who forged to the front as undergraduate 
leaders encountered strenuous rivalry. 
And of this gallant company, almost two 
hundred strong, “Bill” Taft was viewed 
as the ablest and most popular man of ’78 
and the one most likely to succeed in later 
years. He left no record of harum-scarum 
escapades or misadventures with town 
policemen and tutors, but he lived the cam- 
pus life for all it was worth, always ready to 
fill the toastmaster’s chair at a tumultuous 
class supper or to lend his mighty bulk as 
anchor of a tug-of-war team. It is recorded 
in college annals that he played a heroic and 
devastating part in more than one “‘banger 
rush,” a form of organized riot long since 
abolished by faculty edict. It is possible 
to realize how helpful the brawn and “‘heft’’ 
of Taft must have been in such campus bat- 
tles as these by reading this description from 
“Four Years at Yale,” published in 1871: 
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“Freshmen are not allowed by the soph- 
omores to carry bangers (or canes) nor yet 
to wear the style of hat variously. known 
as beaver, stove-pipe and plug, until the 
last Sunday of the second term. About 
the middle of that term, however, they 
open hostilities upon a certain day, usually 
a Wednesday or Saturday afternoon, by a 
grand display of bangers; a large crowd of 
freshmen marching about the principal 
streets of the town, swinging these clubs 
upon the pavement by way of defiance, and 
perhaps displaying a beaver hat or two 
besides. This challenge is accepted by the 
sophomores and in the evening a ‘banger 
rush’ takes place. Most of the bangers 
which were swung so valiantly in the after- 
noon have been laid aside, and only one or 
two are brought out in the evening by the 
freshmen who are to act as champions. 
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The others flock about those to form a 
bodyguard against the expected attack of 
the sophomores, since the rush is begun by 
the latter for the purpose of wresting away 
the bangers and thereby vindicating their 
authority. Perhaps it takes place at the 
post office directly after supper, or on 
Chapel Street or in some obscure locality at 
a later hourof the evening. . . . Finally an 
onset is made; freshmen and sophomores 
struggle and twist together, roll each other 
in the mud and slush, lose and regain the 
all-important banger, and are at last dis- 
persed by the policemen or faculty, or both. 
If an arrest is made, both classes raise the 
cry of ‘Yale,’ ‘Yale,’ and try to rescue the 
unfortunate from theclutches of the peelers, 
in which they often succeed. Force failing, 
they may attempt to bargain for his release 
by the promise to quietly disperse.” 


The famous Yale Fence and the Old Brick Row. 
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During Taft’s senior year, New Haven 
was visited by a crack-brained tragedian 
calling himself “The Great Uncrushed 
Historian, Author, Journalist and Actor, 
Count Joannes.”” He attempted to play 
Richard III before an audience of students 
and townspeople in Music Hall, and as had 
happened elsewhere the performance was 
a stormy one, enlivened by hilarious efforts 
to suppress the “Count.” After guying 
the actor and the play until the hall was 
in an uproar, the students engaged in a 
general fight with the New Haven police 
force. There were many casualties from 
brickbats and clubs, and eight under- 
graduates were lugged off to jail. A few 
days later the following card was published 
in a local newspaper, followed by the signa- 
tures of a score of prominent undergradu- 
ates, conspicuous among them the name of 
Wm. H. Taft: 

“To the Right Honorable George, the 
Count Joannes:—We, the undersigned 
members of the senior class of Yale Col- 
lege, fully appreciating your recent artistic 
rendition of ‘Richard III’ in this city, 
request that at some early date you will 
favor us with ‘Hamlet.’ As influential 
members of the college community, we 
guarantee that the disgraceful perform- 
ances on the part of the freshman and 
sophomore classes at your former appear- 
ance here shall not be repeated. Hoping 
that this will meet with your favorable 
consideration, we remain, yours respect- 
fully.” 

This barefaced attempt to lure the 
“Count” back to New Haven for another 
scene of tumult failed of its purpose, for 
it was promptly exposed as a forgery out 
of whole cloth. As a leader of class senti- 
ment, “Bill” Taft would have been the 
last man to lure the poor half-mad trage- 
dian back to certain destruction, and he at 
once denounced the fraud and set out with 
fire in his eye to find the guilty mischief- 
makers. The incident was considered 
worthy of a solemn editorial by the New 
York Evening Post, which thus became 
interested in the career of Wm. H. Taft 
just thirty years ago. This broadside 
read in part: 

“In writing of the case of the Count 
Joannes recently the Evening Post tried to 
impress upon certain members of the 
senior class at Yaie College whose names 
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had appeared in print as the signers of a 
call upon the actor for a performance, the 
fact that in jests of this kind there was 
neither wit nor originality, and conse- 
quently neither good taste nor good sense. 
It now appears, and we are heartily glad 
of it, that the young men in question are 
not guilty of this piece of senselessness. 
They have signed no such card as that 
which appeared with their names appended, 
but have been themselves the victims of 
some exceedingly stupid practical jokers, 
who, imagining that there is rare humor in 
forgery, have taken the liberty of signing 
the names of these members of the senior 
class to the document without consulting 
the owners of those names.” 

The author of the forgery was not dis- 
covered. It would have gone hard with 
him had Taft been enabled to lay hands 
on him. Genial and easy of temper, he 
was not to be trifled with when there was 
fair cause for honest wrath, which blazed 
into swift action. What might have hap- 
pened to the forger of the ‘Count Joannes’”’ 
document may be discerned in the light of 
an episode occurring when Taft was in his 
first year out of college. The encounter in 
which he thrashed a Cincinnati editor has 
been recalled of late, yet an account of the 
affair as published at the time helps to 
picture the Taft of thirty years ago, the 
Taft of Yale,’78, as he was in the flush and 
strength of his early twenties. On April 
20, 1879, the Cincinnati Commercial con- 
tained a half-column article under the 
headlines: 

“A Sensationist Punished. 

How Will Taft Served Lester A. Rose. A 
Sound Beating Cleverly Administered.” 
The narrative ran as follows; 

‘“‘A sensation sheet edited by Lester A. 
Rose contained in its weekly issue yester- 
day a lot of trash of a vile nature, hardly 
worth mentioning because of its absurdity, 
that was apparently construed by the 
editor to refer to Judge Alphonso Taft. It 
would not have attracted much attention 
had not the boys hawking the paper kept 
up a cry of ‘all about the Judge Taft 
scandal.’ Early yesterday afternoon, Mr. 
Will Taft, a tall, powerful, athletic young 
man, about twenty-two years of age, met 
his brother Charles at the Times office and 
stated quietly that if he could find Rose he 
should whip him. 





The Ledyard Memorial Services. 


President Hadley of Yale leads the students in the cheering at Ledyard Memorial Dedication. 
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In the Commencement Day Procession, 1908, wearing cap and gown as a member of the Yale 
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“Rose was described to Will Taft as a 
tall, raw-boned man with a broken nose, 
who was known to be a bruiser, of consid- 
erable physical courage and great endur- 
ance. It was related to him that Rose 
had been slung-shotted and clubbed by 
Ed. Hudson and others, and that his head 
had been found to be like a block of granite. 

“Mr. Taft listened attentively to the in- 
formation and appeared to appreciate it. 
He did not make much talk about the task 
he had cut out for himself, but seemed to 
be in a hurry to get at it, with as few words 
as possible. His brother Charles accom- 
panied him, not with the intention of 
assisting, but merely to be on hand in 
event of interference that might be im- 
proper or unfortunate. They walked up 
to the corner of Fifth and Elm Streets and 
quickly found Rose, who was accompanied 
by a lady and a friend. 

“Will Taft is only a year or so out of 
Yale, where he developed his muscle at the 
manly exercises of the college, and he 
seems to have retained it. He approached 
and asked if the person he addressed was 
Rose. A prompt, ‘That’s my name,’ and 
a double response, ‘You’re my man,’ and 
a blow in the face revealed to Mr. Rose the 
object of the call. Mr. Taft followed up 
the attack vigorously. The first blow was 


a left-hander, not so effective as he in-. 


tended, but he made up the deficiency by 
repeated blows until Rose went down. 
The rules of the ring were not observed. 
When Rose went down Mr. Taft pounced 
on him and was getting in heavily with 
blows when a bystander, more powerful 
than Mr. Charles Taft, interfered and pre- 
vented any further punishment. The by- 
stander objected because the head of the 
under man was being used as a hammer 
on the pavement, but since he learned the 
nature of the difficulty he has not ceased to 
regret his interference. As the case stands 
Rose went off bleeding and pale with his 
head well punched. The Messrs. Taft were 
questioned by a policeman as to the nature 
of the difficulty and quietly walked away 
without further interference.” 

Taft has been present at almost every 
reunion of "78 for thirty years, beaming, 
jovial, unassuming, eager to tell how much 
Yale and her friendships mean to him. 
When he was in Manila as governor of 
the Philippines he sent this cablegram 


which was read at the class dinner of the 
Quarter-Centenary celebration: 
“Lamberton, Secretary, New Haven: 
Your welcome greeting received. “Tell 
Hol* to make the boys whoop her up to- 
night for Seventy-eight and Yale. Love 
to every member of our dear old class. 
“ BIL.” 
It was at this dinner that the poetic 
talent of the class exploded in a series of 
songs with words to fit the occasion, and 
the following verses were joyously shouted 
to the tune of “Mister Dooley: 


“When Dewey’s guns gave Uncle Sam the Fili- 
pinos” lands, 

We found we had a grouchy proposition on our 
hands. 

A governor was needed there; the job was not 
a graft, 

So a Yale man was selected and his name it 
was Bill Taft. . 


“Six feet of Bowen barred the way in Barcelona 


town, 

And told the howling Spanish mob, ‘the Eagle 
shan’t come down’, 

While Venezuela’s creditors were forced to 
arbitrate 

When up against the politics we taught in 
Seventy-eight. 


“Our ‘ex-es’ too have done a bit to put us in 
the front; 

Montana’s highest court has been adorned by 
Billy Hunt. 

As governor he’s steering Porto Rico’s ship of 
State 

We're sure he can’t forget the days of Yale and 
Seventy-eight.” 


Logically enough, it was a member of 
this class of "78 who first suggested Taft 
as future President of the United States, 
and he issued his proclamation so long ago 
that his claim as the “original Taft man” 
cannot be fairly disputed. It was in 1893, 
fifteen years ago, if you please, that Judson 
Starr sent to his classmates, met in New 
Haven for the reunion to mark the fifteenth 
anniversary of their graduation, a telegram 
of greeting which wound up with this flat- 
footed declaration: 

“I am for Taft as President of these 
United States. Remember that and me, 
Bingo.” 

When the class trooped back to New 
Haven this year, ninety strong, they 
greeted their comrade Taft as a Presiden- 
tial candidate and the commencement 
week throng heard them sing themselves 

*Judge Howard C. Hollister of Cincinnati. 
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hoarse to the inspiriting re- ‘78 
frains of “Everybody Takes ont oF Bane 
His Hat Off to Taft,” and Ti Aa 60h 
“Get on Your Running Togs, 
Willie.” He marched behind 
the band to the baseball game 
and made a speech at his class 
dinner that was thrilled through 
and through with his genuine 
love for his college. He was 
called upon to make a dedi- 
catory address at the presen- 
tation to the university of a hin inten tt Gane ae 
superb memorial flagstaff in Motto—‘* Sancho a one by his Physicians” 
honor of Augustus Canfield ae Se ae 
Ledyard, first lieutenant of the P-Chukor HiG/Mollecr | Mctaenmon A; Le Ripley 
regular army, who lost his re Gooley .. Hoyt E. L. Morse C.'C. Turner 
hanna iS oO eee ee A. L. Wager 
pines. The young soldier left Yale just better than any other man what that ser- 
twenty years after Taft, and yet their vice had meant to this younger Yale 
paths of duty had been singularly led graduate, and he spoke with deep feeling 
toward a mutual purpose, the service of as he formally presented the memorial 
EATING CLUBS to the university: 
“As it has been in every 
VENI. VIDI. VICI * war in which our country has 
been engaged, Yale men here 
displayed the courageous 
patriotism and _ self-devotion 
that we like to believe and 
know comes from the education 
under the elms of dear old 
Yale. On behalf of the class 
of 1898, I present to the Uni- 
versity this memorial flagstaff 
to commemorate the deed of 
this brave son of Yale, who 
was moved by the highest 
patriotic motives to fight and 
HopsnSermanSe die ten thousand miles from 
i ta home in furtherance of the 


highest national purpose. 
Birnie Dickson _ Livingston 8 a it 


Chariton W. T. Gilbert Rushmore [‘78S]  'S: 2 fitting .memorial from 
Clarke Hollister Taft which shall ever fly the starry 


H. C. Coe romeceny Torner banner that symbolizes this 
awrence ['78 S] ; ; 

highest national purpose, for 

flag and country in the far distant islands which, with full knowledge of the reason 

of the Orient. Mr. Taft, as governor of | why, he poured out his life’s blood upon 
those islands and secretary of war, knew his country’s battlefield.” 
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XXII 


When the utmost bound of the trail is found— 
The last and loneliest lair— 

The hordes of the forest shall gather round 
To bid you a welcome there. 


DO not know what lies 
above the Tobeatic 
f lakes, but the strip of 
country between is the 
3 true wilderness. It is 


a succession of swamps 

== and spruce thickets— 

ideal country for a moose farm or a 
mosquito hatchery, or for general explo- 


ration, but no sort of a place for a Sunday- 
school picnic. Neither is it a good place 
to fish. The little brook between the lakes 
runs along like a chain pump and contains 
about as many trout. There are one or 
two pretty good pools, but the effort to 
reach them is too costly. 

We made camp in as dry a place as we 
could find, but we couldn’t find a place 
as big as the tent that didn’t have a spring 
or a water hole. In fact, the ground was a 
mass of roots, great and small, with water 
everywhere between. A spring actually 
bubbled up between our beds, and when 
one went outside at night it was a mercy 
if he did not go plunging into some sort of 
a cold, wet surprise, with disastrous and 
profane results. Being the worst camp 
and the worst country and the poorest 
fishing we had found, we remained there 
two days. But this was as it should be. 
We were not fishermen now, but explorers; 
and explorers, Eddie said, always court 
hardships, and pitch their camps in the 
midst of dangers. 

Immediately after our arrival, Eddie 


and | took one side of the brook and the 
guides the other, and we set out to discover 
things, chiefly the upper lake. Of course 
we would pick the hardest side. We 
could be depended on to do that. The 
brook made a long bend, and the guides, 
who were on the short side, found fairly 
easy going. Eddie and |, almost im- 
mediately, were floundering in a thick, 
miry swamp, where it was hot and breeze- 
less, and where the midges, mooseflies and 
mosquitoes gave us a grand welcome. | 
never saw anybody so glad to be discovered 
as those mooseflies. They were as excited 
as if we were long lost relatives who had 
suddenly turned up with a fortune. They 
swarmed about us and clung to us and 
tapped us in any convenient place. I did 
not blame them, of course. Moose diet, 
year in and year out would make them 
welcome anything by way of a change. 
And what droves of moose there must be 
in that swamp to support such a muster 
of flies! Certainly this was the very heart 
of the moose domain. 

Perhaps the reader who has never seen 
a moosefly may not appreciate the ampli- 
tude and vigor of our welcome. The 
moosefly is a lusty fellow with mottled 
wings. I believe he is sometimes called 
the deer-fly, though as the moose is bigger 
and. more savage than the deer, it is my 
opinion that the moosefly is bigger and 
more savage than any fly that bites the 
deer. I don’t think the deer could sur- 
vive him. He is about the size of the 
green-headed horsefly, but of more athletic 
build. He describes rapid and eager 
circles about one’s head, whizzing mean- 
while in a manner which some may like, 
but which I could not learn to enjoy. His 
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family is large and he has many friends. 
He brings them all along to greet you, and 
they all whiz and describe circles at once, 
and with every circle or two he makes a 
dip and swipes up about a gill of your life- 
blood and guzzles it down, and goes right 
on whizzing and circling until he picks out 
a place for the next dip. Unlike the mos- 
quito, the moosefly does not need to light 
cautiously and patiently sink a well until 
he strikes a paying vein. His practice on 
the moose has fitted him for speedier 
methods. The bill with which he is ac- 
customed to bore through a tough moose- 
hide in a second or two will penetrate a 
man in the briefest fraction of the time. 

We got out of that swamp with no 
unnecessary delay and made for a spruce 
thicket. Ordinarily one does not welcome 
a spruce thicket, for it resembles a tangle 
of barbed wires. But it was a boon now. 
We couldn’t scratch all the places at once 
and the spruce thicket would help. We 
plunged into it and let it dig, and scrape, 
and protect us from those whizzing, circling 
blood-gluttons of the swamp. Yet it was 
cruel going. I have never seen such mur- 
derous brush. I was already decorated 
with certain areas of “new skin,” but | 
knew that after this I should need a whole 
one. Having our rods and guns made it 
harder. In places we were obliged to lie 
perfectly flat to worm and wriggle through. 
And the heat was intense and our thirst a 
torture. Yet in the end it was worth 
while and the payment was not long de- 
layed. Just beyond the spruce thicket 
ran a little spring rivulet, cold as ice. 
Lying on its ferny margin we drank and 
drank, and the gods themselves cannot 
create a more exquisite joy than that. 
We followed the rivulet to where it fed the 
brook, a little way below. There we found 
a good-sized pool, and trout. Also a cool 
breeze and a huge bowlder—complete 
luxury. We rested on the big stone—I 
mean, | did—and fished, while Eddie was 
trying to find the way out. I said | would 
wait there until a relief party arrived. It 
was no use. Eddie threatened to leave 
me at last if 1 didn’t come on, and I had 
no intention of being left alone in that for- 
gotten place. 

We struggled on. Finally near sunset 
of that long, hard June day, we passed out 
of the thicket tangle, ascended a slope and 
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found ourselves in an open grove of whis- 
pering pines that through all the years had 
somehow escaped the conflagration and 
the axe. Tall colonnades, they formed 
a sort of Grove of Dodona which because 
of some oracle, perhaps,. the gods had 
spared and the conquering vandals had 
not swept away. From the top of the 
knoll we caught a glimpse of water through 
the trees, and presently stood on the shore 
of Little Tobeatic Lake. 

So it was we reached the end of our quest 
—the farthest point in the unknown. | 
hardly know what | had expected; trout 
of a new species and of gigantic size per- 
haps, or a strange race of men. Whatever 
it was, I believe I felt a bit disappointed. 

I believe I did not consider it much of a 
discovery. It was a good deal like other 
Nova Scotia lakes, except that it appeared 
to be in two sections and pretty big for its 
name. But Eddie was rejoiced over our 
feat. The mooseflies and spruce thickets 
and the miry swamps we had passed, for . 
him only added relish to this moment of 
supreme triumph. Eddie would never be 
the man to go to the Arctics in an automo- 
bile or an airship. That would be too easy. 
He would insist on more embroideries. 
He would demand all the combined hard- 
ships of the previous expeditions. | am 
at present planning a trip to the South 
Pole but I shall leave Eddie at home. 
And perhaps | shall also be disappointed 
when I get to the South Pole and find it 
only a rock in a snowdrift. 

We crossed the brook and returned to 
camp the short way. We differed a good 
deal as to the direction, and separated 
once or twice. We got lost at last, for the 
way was so short and easy that we were 
below the camp before we knew it. When 
at last we heard the guides calling (they 
had long since returned) we came in, 
blaming each other for several things and 
were scarcely on speaking terms for as 
much as five minutes. It was lucky that 
Charles found a bottle of Jamaica rum 
and a little pot of honey just then. A 
mixture of rum and honey will allay irri- 
tation due to moosefly and mosquito bites, 
and to a variety of other causes, if faithfully 
applied. 

The matter of mosquitoes was really 
serious that night. We kept up several 
smudge fires and sat among them and 
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smoked ourselves like herring. Even then 
we were not immune. When it came time 
for bed we brushed the inside of the tent 
and set our pipes going. Then Eddie 
wanted to read; as was his custom. | 
objected. | said that to light a candle 
would be to invite all those mosquitoes 
back. He pleaded, but for once | was 
firm. He offered me some of his best 
things, but | refused to sell my blood in 
that way. Finally he declared he had a 
spread of mosquito net and would put it 
over the door and every possible opening 
if | would let him read. I said he might 
put up the netting and if | approved the 
job I would then consider the matter. He 
got out the net—a nice new piece—and 
began to put it up. 

It was a tedious job, arranging that net 
and fastening it properly by the flickering 
firelight so that it covered every crack and 
crevice. When he pulled it down in one 
place it left an opening in another and had 
to be poked and pinned and stuffed in 
and patted down a great many times. 
From my place inside the tent | could see 
his nimble shadow on the canvas like some 
big insect, bobbing and flitting up and 
down and from side to side. It reminded 
me of a persistent moth, dipping and 
dodging about a screen, | drowsily 
wondered if he would ever get it fixed, 
and if he wasn’t getting hot and tired, for 
it was a still, sticky night. Yet | suppose 
1 did not realize how hot and tired one 
might get on such a night, especially after 
a hard day. When he ceased his light- 
some movements at last and crept as care- 
fully as a worm under the net, | expected 
him to light the candle lamp, and read. 
He did not do so. He gave one long, sigh- 
ing groan of utter exhaustion, dropped down 
on his bed without removing his clothes 
and never stirred again until morning. 

The net was a great success. Only two 
mosquitoes got in and they bit Eddie. 


XXIII 


Apollo has tuned his lute again, 
And the pipes of Pan are near, 

For the gods that fled from the groves of men 
Gather unheeded here. 


It was by no means an unpleasant camp, 
first and last. It was our “Farthest 
North,” for one thing, our deepest point in 
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the wilderness. It would require as much 
as two or three days’ travel, even by the 
quickest and most direct route to reach 
any human habitation, and in this thought 
there was charm. It was a curious place, 
too, among those roots and springs, and 
the brook there formed a rare pool for 
bathing. While the others were still asleep 
| slipped down there for my morning dip. 
It was early, but in that latitude and sea- 
son the sun had already risen, and filtered 
in through the still treetops. Lying back 
in that natural basin with the cool fresh 
water slipping over and about one, and all 
the world afar off and unreal, was to know 
the joy of the dim, forgotten days when 
nymphs and dryads sported in hidden 
pools or tripped to the pipes of Pan. Hem- 
lock and maple boughs lacing above, with 
blue sky between—a hermit thrush sing- 
ing: such a pool Diana might have found, 
shut away in some remote depths of Ar- 
cady. | should not have been much sur- 
prised to have heard the bay of her hounds 
in that still early morning, and to have 
seen her and her train suddenly appear— 
pursuing a moose, maybe, or merely com- 
ing down for a morning swim. Of course 
I should have secluded myself had | heard 
them coming. I am naturally a modest 
person. Besides, | gather from the pic- 
tures that Diana is likely to be dangerous 
when she is in her moods. Eddie bathed, 
too, later, but the spell was gone then. 
Diana was far away, the stillness and sun- 
glint were more in the treetops, the hermit 
thrush was no longer in the neighborhood. 
Eddie grumbled that the water was chilly 
and that the stones hurt his feet. An hour, 
sometimes—a moment, even—makes all 
the difference between romance and reality. 
Finally, even the guides bathed! We let 
off fireworks in celebration. 

We carried the canoes to the lake that 
morning and explored it, but there was 
not much to see. The lake had no inlet 
that we could find, and Eddie and | lost 
a dollar apiece with the guides, betting on 
the shape of it, our idea being based upon 
the glimpse of the evening before. 1 don’t 
care much for lakes that change their 
shape like that, and even Eddie seemed 
willing to abandon this unprofitable region. 
I suspected, however, that his willingness 
to take the back track was mainly due to 
the hope of getting another try at the 
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little mooses, but I resolved to indulge 
myself no further in any such pastime. 

It was hard to drag Eddie by those is- 
lands. He wanted to cruise around every 
one of them and to go ashore and prospect 
among the débris. He vowed at last that 
he would come back with Charles from our 
next camp and explore on his own account. 
Then, there being a fine breeze directly 
behind us, he opened out a big umbrella 
which he had brought along for just such 
a time, we hitched our canoe on behind, 
and with that bellying black sail on the 
forward bow, went down that long, lovely 
lake in a luxury of idle bliss. 

We camped at our old place by the falls 
and next morning Eddie did in fact return 
to have another go at the calves. Del was 
willing to stay at the camp, and | said | 
would have a quiet day’s fishing near-by. 
It proved an unusual day’s fishing, for 
those waters. White perch are not plen- 
tiful there, but for some reason a school 
of them had collected just by our camp. 
| discovered them by accident and then 
gave up everything else to get as many of 
them as possible, for they were a desirable 
change from trout, ard eagerly welcomed. 

I fished for them by spells all day. Del 
and | had them for luncheon and we saved 
a great panful to be ready for supper, 
when the others should return. 

It was dusk when the other canoe came 
in. Our companions were very tired, also 
wet, for it had been a misty day, with 
showers. Eddie was a bit cross, too. 
They had seen some calves, he said, but 
could not get them. His guide agreed 
with this statement, but when questioned 
separately their statements varied some- 
what as to the reasons of failure. It did 
not matter. Eddie was discouraged in 
the calf-moose project, I could see that. 
Presently | began boasting of the big day’s 
sport I had enjoyed, and then to show off 
I said, “‘ This is how I did it.” 

Eddie was washing his hands in my 
perch pool and | had no idea of getting 
anything—one is not likely to, when he 
wishes to exhibit himself—but I made a 
cast with the light tackle with two flies 
on it and immediately had my hands full. 
For once, | did actually show off when | 
undertook to do it. 1| think the only two 
big perch in that pool seized those flies, 
and for the next five or ten minutes they 
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were making my reel sing and giving me 
such sport as only two big white perch on 
a light tackle can. I brought them to the 
net at last and Eddie looked on with 
hungry, envious eyes. 

“You don’t mean to say. you've been 
taking those things all day,’’ he said. 

“All day, more or less. I merely gave 
this little exhibition to wind up on.” 

But of course | had to show him the 
size of the others, then, and he was ap- 
peased to the extent of forgetting most 
of his troubles in a square meal. That 
quiet day with the white perch, ending as 
it did with a grand finale, remains one of 
my fondest memories. 


XXIV 


You may pick your place—you may choose your 
hour— 
You may put on your choicest flies; 
But never yet was it safe to bet 
That a single trout would rise. 


Back across Tupper Lake and down 
Sand Brook to the Shelburne. Eddie left 
the further wilderness with a sigh, for he 
felt that his chance of getting a moose calf 
for those museum people was getting slim. 
A distance—I have forgotten the number 
of miles—down the Shelburne would bring 
us to country known to the guides and not 
remote enough for moose at this season. 
As Eddie is no longer in this country, | 
may confess, now, that | was glad. 

It was beautiful going, down Sand Brook. 
There was plenty of water and the day was 
perfect. There is nothing lovelier in the 
world than that little limpid stream with 
its pebbly riffles and its sunlit pools. 
Sometimes when I think of it, now, | am 
afraid that it is-no longer there. in that far, 
still Arcady, or that it may vanish through 
some enchantment before | can ever reach 
it again. Indeed as I am writing here to- 
day | am wondering if it is really there— 
hidden away in that quiet, unvisited place, 
when no one is there to see it, and to hear 
it sing and whisper—if anything is any- 
where, unless someone is there to see and 
hear. But these are deep waters. I am 
prone to stumble, as we have seen, and 
somehow my tallest waders never take me 
through. 

I have already said, and repeated, | 
think, that there is no better trout-fishing 

















than in the Shelburne. The fish now were 
not quite so heavy as they had been higher 
up, but they were very many. The last 
half of the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
would not have been necessary here, had 
the multitudes been given some tackle and 
a few cans of bait. When we were a little 
above Kempton Dam, Del pointed out the 
first place familiar to him. The woods 
were precisely the same—the waters just 
as fair and fruitful—the locality just as 
wild; but somehow as we rounded that 
bend a certain breath of charm vanished. 
The spell of perfect isolation was gone. | 
had the feeling that we had emerged from 
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the enchanted borders of No Man’s Land 
—that we were entering a land of real 
places, with the haunts and habitations 
of men. Kempton Dam itself had been 
used to catch logs, not so long ago, had 
Eddie had visited it on a previous occasion. 
He still had a fond memory of a very large 
trout—opinions differed a trifle as to its 
exact size—which he had taken there in 
a certain pool of golden water, and it was 
evident from his talk that he expected to 
take that trout again, or some member 
of its family, or its ghost, maybe, immedi- 
ately upon arrival. 

It certainly proved an attractive place, 
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We went down that long, lovely lake in a luxury of idle bliss. 
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and there were any number of fish. They 
were not especially large, however. Even 
the golden water was fruitful only as to 
numbers. We waded among the rocks or 
stood on the logs, and cast and-reeled and 
netted and returned fish to the water 
until we were fairly surfeited. By that 
time the guides had the camp ready, and 
as it was still early we gave them the rods 
and watched the sport. . 

Now a fly-casting tournament at home 
is a tame entertainment when one has 
watched the fishing of Nova Scotia guides. 
To see a professional send a fly sailing out 
a hundred feet or so in Madison Square 
Garden is well enough, and it is a meritori- 
ous achievement, no doubt, but there is no 
return except the record and the applause. 
To see Del the Stout, and Charles the 
Strong, doing the same thing from that 
old log dam was a poem, a picture, an in- 
spiration. Above and below, the rushing 
water; overhead, the blue sky; on either 
side, the green of June—the treetops full 
of the setting sun. Out over the foaming 
current, skimming just above the surface 
the flies would go sailing, sailing—you 
thought they would never light. They did 
not go with a swish and a jump, but seemed 
noiselessly to drift away, as if the lightly 
swinging rod had little to do with the 
matter, as if they were alive, in fact, look- 
ing for a place to settle in some cozy nook 
of water where a trout would be sure to 
lie. And the trout were there. It was 
not the empty tub-fishing of a sportsman’s 
show. The gleam and splash in the pool 
that seemed remote—that was perhaps 
thirty yards away in fact—marked the 
casting limit, and the sharp curve of the 
rod, and the play to land were more in- 
spiring than any measure of distance or 
clapping of hands. 

Charles himself became so inspired, at 
length, with his handsome fishing, that he 
made a rash statement. He declared that 
he could take five trout in fifteen minutes. 
He offered to bet a dollar that he could do 
it. I rather thought he could, myself, for 
the fish were there, and they were-not 
running over-large. Still, it was no easy 
matter to land them in that swift water, 
and it would be close work. The show 
would be worth a dollar, even if I lost. 
Wherefore, | scoffed at his boast, and took 
the bet. 
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No stipulations were made as to the size 
of the trout, nor the manner in which 
they should be taken, nor as to any special 
locality. It was evident from our guide’s 
preparation that he had evolved certain 
ideas of his own in the matter.. Previously 
he had been trying to hook a big fish, but 
it was pretty evident that he did not want 
any big fish now. There was a little brook 
—a run-around, as it were—that left the 
main water just below the dam and came 
in again at the big pool several hundred 
yards below. We had none of us touched 
this tumbling bit of water. It was his idea 
that it would be full of little trout. He 
wanted something he could lift out with 
no unnecessary delay, for time that is 
likely to be worth over six cents a minute 
is too expensive to waste in fancy sports- 
manship. He selected a short rod and put 
on some tiny flies. Then he took his posi- 
tion; we got out our watches and called 
time. 

Now, of course, one of the most uncer- 
tain things in life to gamble on is fishing. 
You may pick your place, your day and 
your time of day. The combination may 
seem perfect. Yet the fact remains that 
you can never count with certainty on the 
result. One might suppose that our guide 
had everything in his favor. Up to the 
very moment of his wager he had been 
taking trout about as rapidly as he could 
handle them, and from water that had 
been fished more or less all the afternoon. 
He knew the particular fly that had been 
most attractive on this particular day and 
he had selected a place hitherto unfished— 
just the sort of a place where small trout 
seemed likely to abound. With his skill 
as an angler it would not have surprised 
me if he had taken his five trout and had 
more than half the time to spare. 

I] think he expected to do that himself. 
I think he did, for he went at it with that 
smiling sang-froid with which one does a 
sleight-of-hand trick after long practice. 
He did not show any appearance of haste 
in making his first cast, but let the flies go 
gently, out over a little eddying pool and 
lightly skim the surface of the water, as if 
he were merely amusing himself by tan- 
talizing those eager little trout. Yet for 
some reason nothing happened. Perhaps 
the little trout were attending a party in 
the next pool. There came no lively snap 
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at those twitching flies—there was not 
even a silver break on the surface of the 
water. 

I thought our guide’s smile faded the 
least trifle, and that he let the flies go a 
bit quicker next time. Then when noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, happened again, 
his look became one of injured surprise. 
He abandoned that pool and stepping a 
rock or two downstream, sent the flies 
with a sharp little flirt into the next—once 
—-twice—it was strange—it was unac- 
countable, but nothing—not a single thing 
—happened again. It was the same with 
the next pool, and the next. 

There were no special marks of self- 
confidence, or anything that even re- 
sembled deliberation, after this. It was 
business, strictly business, with the sole 
idea of taking five fish out of that run, or 
getting down to a place where five fish 
could be had. It was a pretty desperate 
situation, for it was a steep run and there 
was no going back. To attempt that 
would be to waste too much precious time. 
The thing to do was to fish it straight 
through, with no unnecessary delay. There 
was no doubt but that this was our guide’s 
programme. The way he deported him- 
self showed that. Perhaps he was not 
really in a hurry—I want to be just—but 
he acted as if he was. I have never seen 
a straddlebug, but if | ever meet one | 
shall recognize him, for | am certain he will 
look exactly like Charles the Strong going 
down Tommy Kempton’s Run. He was 
shod in his shoepacks, and he seemed to 
me to have one foot always in the air 
wildly reaching out for the next rock— 
the pair of flies, meanwhile, describing 
lightning circles over every pool and riffle, 
lingering just long enough to prove the 
futility of the cast, to be lying an instant 
later in a new spot, several yards below. 
If ever there is a tournament for swift 
and accurate fly-casting down a flight of 
rugged stone stairs | want to enter Charles 
for first honors against the world. But | 
wouldn’t bet on any fish—I want that 
stipulated. I would not gamble to that 
extent. I would not gamble even on one 
fish after being a witness to our guide’s 
experience. 

That was a mad race. The rest of us 
kept a little to one side, out of his way, 
and not even Del and Eddie could keep up 
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with him. And with all that wild effort 
not a fish would rise—nor even break 
water. It was strange—it was past be- 
lieving—I suppose it was even funny. It 
must have been, for | seem to recall that 
we fairly whooped our joy at his acrobatic 
eagerness. Why, with such gymnastics, 
Charles did not break his neck | cannot 
imagine. With the utmost watchfulness 
1 barely missed breaking mine as much 
as a dozen times. 

The time was more than half expired 
when we reached the foot of the run, and 
still no fish, not even arise. Yet the game 
was not over. It was supposable that this 
might be the place of places for fish. Five 
fish in five minutes were still possible, if 
small. The guide leaped and waded to a 
smooth, commanding stone. and cast— 
once—twice, out over the twisting water. 
Then, suddenly, almost in front of him, it 
seemed, a great wave rolled up from the 
depths—there was a swish and a quick 
curving of the rod—a monstrous commo- 
tion, and a struggle in the water. It was 
a king of fish, we could all see that, and 
the rest of us gave a shout of approval. 

But if Charles was happy, he did not look 
it. In fact, | have never seen any one act 
so unappreciative of a big fish, nor handle 
one in so unsportsmanlike a manner. If 
| remember his remark it had “dam” and 
“hell” mixed up in it, and these words 
were used in close association with that 
beautiful trout. His actions were even 
worse. He made no effort to play his 
catch—to work him gradually to the net, 
according to the best form. Nothing of 
the kind. You'd have supposed our guide 
had never seen a big trout before by the 
way he got hold of that line and yanked 
him in, hand over hand, regardless of the 
danger to line and leader and to those 
delicate little flies, to say nothing of the 
possibility of losing a fish so handled. Of 
course the seconds were flying, and land- 
ing a fish of that size is not an especially 
quick process. A three-pound trout in 
swift water has a way of staying there, even 
when taken by the main strength and 
awkwardness system. When only about 
a yard of line remained between Charlie 
and the fish, the latter set up such a com- 
motion, and cut up such a series of antics, 
that it was impossible for one man to hold 
him and net him, though the wild effort 
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which our guide made to do so seemed 
amusing to those who were looking on. 
In fact, if | had not been weak with laugh- 
ing | might have gone to his rescue sooner. 
One may be generous to a defeated oppo- 
ent, and the time limit was on its last 
minute now. As it was, | waded over 
presently and took the net. A moment 
later we had him—the single return in the 
allotted time, but by all odds the largest 
trout thus far of the expedition. You see, 
as I have said, fish are uncertain things to 
gamble on. Trying for five small ones our 
fisherman captured one large fish, which 
at any other moment of the expedition 
would have been more welcome. Yet even 
he was an uncertain quantity, for big, 
strong and active as he was, he suddenly 
gave a great leap out of the net and was 
back in the water again. Still, | let him 
be counted. That was generous. 

You might have supposed after that 
demonstration, Eddie would have been 
somewhat reticent about backing his skill 
as a fisherman. But he wasn’t. He had 
just as much faith in his angling, and in 
his ability to pick good water as if he 
hadn't seen his guide go down to ignominy 
and defeat. He knew a place just above 
the dam, he said, where he could make 
that bet good. Would | give him the 
same terms? I would—the offer was 
open to all comers. I said it was taking 
candy from children. 

We went up to Eddie’s place and got 
out the watches. Eddie had learned some- 
thing from his guide’s exhibition. He had 
learned not to prance about over a lot of 
water, and not to seem to be in a hurry. 
It was such things that invited mirth. 
He took his position carefully between two 
great bowlders and during the next fifteen 
minutes gave us the most charming exhi- 
bition of light and delicate fly-casting I 
have ever witnessed. It was worth the 
dollar to watch the way in which he sought 
to wheedle and coax and fascinate those 
trout, and to study the deft dispatch and 
grace with which he landed a fish, once 
hooked. Still he hadn’t learned quite 
enough. He hadn’t learned to take five 
trout in fifteen minutes in that particular 
place and on that particular evening. 
Perhaps it was a little late when he began. 
Perhaps fifteen minutes is a shorter period 
than it sometimes seems. Three trout 
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completed his score at the end of the 
allotted time—all fairly large. 

Yet I must not fail to add here that a 
few days later, in other water, both Eddie 
and his guide made good their wager. 
Each took his five trout—small ones—in 
fifteen minutes, and had time to spare. 
As I have remarked once or twice already, 
one of the most uncertain things in life to 
gamble on is fishing. 


XXV 


Oh, the waves they pitch and the waves they 
toss, 
And the waves they frighten me; 
And if ever | get my boat across 
I’ll go no more to sea. 


We were met by a surprise at our camp. 
Two men sat there, real men, the first we 
had seen since we entered the wilderness. 
Evidently they were natives by their look 
—trappers or prospectors of some sort. 
They turned out to be bear hunters, and 
they looked rather hungrily at the assort- 
ment of fish we had brought in—enough 
for supper and breakfast. Perhaps they 
had not been to fish as frequently as to 
bear. I believe they were without tackle, 
or maybe their luck had been poor—|! do 
not remember. At all events it developed 
presently that they needed fish; also that 
they had a surplus of butter of a more 
recent period than the little dab we had 
left. They were willing to dicker—a cir- 
cumstance that filled us with an enthusi- 
asm which we restrained with difficulty. 
In fact, Del did not restrain his quite 
enough. He promptly offered them all 
the fish we had brought in for their extra 
pound of butter, when we could just as 
easily have got it for half the number of 
fish. Of course the fish did not seem espe- 
cially valuable to us, and we were willing 
enough to make a meal without them. 
Still, one can never tell what will happen, 
and something like six-dollars’ worth of 
trout—reckoned by New York prices— 
seems an unnecessary sum to pay for a 
pound of butter, even in the Nova Scotia 
woods, though possibly trout will never 
be worth quite that much there. 

All the same, the price had advanced a 
good deal by next morning, for the wind 
had shifted to the northeast and it was 
bleak and blustery. Everybody knows the 
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It was worth the dollar to watch the way in which he sought to wheedle ard coax and 
fascinate those trout. 
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old rhyme about the winds and the fish— 
how, when the winds are north or east, 
the “‘fish bite least,” and how, when the 
winds are south and west, the “fish bite 
best.” There isn’t much poetry in the 
old rhyme, but it’s charged with sterling 
truth. Just why a northerly or easterly 
wind will take away a fish’s appetite, | 
think has never been explained, or why a 
southerly and westerly wind will start him 
out hunting for food. But it’s all as true 
as Scripture. I have seen trout stop rising 
with a shifting of the wind to the eastward 
as suddenly as if they had been summoned 
to judgment; and | have seen them begin 
after a cold spell almost before the wind 
had time to get settled in its new quarter. 
Of course it had been Del’s idea “that 
we could easily get trout enough for 
breakfast. That was bad judgment—we 
couldn’t. We couldn’t take them from 
the river, and we couldn’t take them from 
our bear hunters, for they had gone. We 
whipped our lines around in that chill 
wind, tangled our flies in treetops, en- 
dangered our immortal souls, and went 
back to the tents at last without a single 
thing but our appetites. Then we took 
turns abusing Del for his disastrous dicker 
by which he had paid no less than five 
dollars and seventy-five cents a pound too 
much for butter, New York market sched- 
ule. Our appetites were not especially 
for trout—only for hearty food of some 
kind, and as I have said before, we had 
reached a place where fish had become our 
real staple. The conditions were particu- 
larly hard on Del himself, for he is a hearty 
man, and next to jars of marmalade, 
baskets of trout are his favorite forage. 

In fact, we rather lost interest in our 
camp, and disagreeable as it was, we de- 
cided to drop down the river to Lake 
Rossignol and cross over to the mouth of 
the Liverpool. It was a long six-mile 
ferriage across Rossignol and we could 
devote our waste time to getting over. 
By the end of the trip, the weather might 
change. 

The Shelburne is rough below Kempton 
Dam. It goes tearing and foaming in and 
out among the black rocks, and there are 
places where you have to get out of the 
canoes and climb over, and the rocks are 
slippery and sometimes there is not much 
to catch hold of. We shot out into the 
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lake at last, and 1 was glad. It was a mis- 
take, however, to be glad just then. It 
was too soon. The wind had kicked-up a 
good deal of water, and though our canoes 
were lighter than when we started, | did 
not consider them suited to such a sea. 
They pitched about and leaped up into 
the air, one minute with the bow entirely 
out of water, and the next with it half 
buried in the billow ahead. Every other 
second a big wave ran on a level with the 
gunwale, and crested its neck and looked 
over and hissed, and sometimes it spilled 
in upon us. It would not take much of 
that kind of freight to make a cargo, and 
anything like an accident in that wide, 
gray, billowy place was not a nice thing 
to contemplate. A loaded canoe would 
go down like a bullet. No one clad as we 
were could swim more than a boat’s length 
in that sea. - 

As we got farther off shore the waves got 
worse. If somebody had just suggested 
it | should have been willing to turn around 
and make back for the Shelburne. No- 
body suggested it, and we went on. It 
seemed to me those far, dim shores through 
the mist, five miles or more away, would 
never get any closer. | grew tired, too, 
and my arms ached, but | could not stop 
paddling. I was filled with the idea that 
if | ever stopped that eternal dabbing at 
the water, my end of the canoe would 
never ride the next billow. Del reflected 
aloud, now and then, that we had made a 
mistake to come out on such a day. When 
| looked over at the other canoe and saw 
it on the top of a big wave with both ends 
sticking out in the air, and then saw it go 
down in a trough of black, ugly water, | 
realized that Del was right. | knew our 
canoe was doing just such dangerous 
things as that, and I would have given any 
reasonable sum for an adequate life pre- 
server, or even a handy pine plank—for 
anything, in fact, that was rather more 
certain to stay on top of the water than 
this billow-bobbing, birch-bark peanut 
shell of a canoe. 

1 suppose | became unduly happy, 
therefore, when at last we entered the 
mouth of the Liverpool. | was so glad 
that I grew gay, and when we started up 
the rapids I gave Del a good lift here and 
there by pushing back against the rocks 
with my paddle, throwing my whole weight 
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on it sometimes, to send the canoe up in 
style. It is always unwise for me to have 
a gay reaction like that, especially on 
Friday, which is my unlucky day. Some- 
thing is so likely to happen. We were 
going up a particularly steep piece of 
water when | got my paddle against a 
stone on the bottom and gave an excep- 
tionally strong push. I don’t know just 
what happened next. Perhaps my paddle 
slipped. Del says it did. 1 know | heard 
him give a whoop, and | saw the river 
coming straight up at me. Then it came 
pouring in over the side, and in about a 
minute more most of our things were float- 
ing downstream, with Del grabbing at 
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them, and me clinging to the upset canoe, 
trying to drag it ashore. 

We camped there. It was a good place, 
one of the best yet selected. Still, | do 
not recommend selecting a camp in that 
way. If it did not turn out well, it might 
be a poor place to get things dry. One 
needs to get a good many things dry after 
a selection like that, especially on a cold 
day. It. was a cold nigat, too. I dried 
my under things and put them all on. 

“Did you ever sleep in your clothes in 
the woods?” | have been asked. 

I did. I put on every dry thing I had 
that night, and regretted | had left any- 
thing at home. 


THE DEEPENING DUSK 


BY E. G. 


CHEVERTON 


The round, red sun slips down behind the sea 
And o’er the marshes where the cattle graze; 


Above the reedy covert of the bays, 


The wary wildfowl wheel unceasingly. 


The clam’rous crow calls from the blighted tree; 
Across the sky the blackbird column sways, 
And far and faint a tinkling bell betrays 

The laggard kine that loiter up the lea. 


The timid noises of the evening hour 
Like frightened childish whispers in the dark, 


Grow inarticulate. 


Hills shrink and bower. 


The trees creep close for company. And hark! 
How suddenly the owl hoots from his bow’r 
Affronted at the wakeful watch dog’s bark. 





THE RESCUE OF HORACE'S WIFE 


BY -ADELE MARIE SHAW 


OU’RE cross, Kitty.” 

“Don’t call me Kitty.” 

“‘What’s peeved your” 

“*Peeved!’ Why do 

m& you take such liberties 

with the language, Dick? 

gm You fairly chuck it un- 

der the chin. And you don’t know it 
well enough for that either.” 

“You needn’t try to change the subject.” 

“There was no subject. Go away, 
Dickie. I’m in a hurry.” 

“T’m going away, the same way you are. 
I say, Kit, what’s up?” 

“Husbands!” The word exploded in 
the quiet air of the Hillcrest street as if it 
had been a pirate’s oath. 

“*Hus’—Whose husbands?” 

““My sister’s mostly.” 

“The blameless Olive! Thus maligned! 
How long since you suspected polyandry 
in the family circle. How does Horace—” 

“Tt’s not necessary to be indecent be- 
cause I’m blue.” Katharine Abercrombie 
regarded the landscape as if Richard 
Hutchinson were not in it. 

“I’m awfully sorry, old lady. 
know you were——” 

“If you see a mud puddle show it to 
me,” commanded Miss Abercrombie sud- 
denly veering to look him straight in the 
eyes. “A real muddy mud puddle.” 

“That you may thrust me in?” 

“That I may thrust myself in. I want 
to paddle—I want to wet my feet, sopping, 
dripping, slimy wet. I want to go home 
and sit around in wet skirts and dribble 
mud all over the porch and eat grocer’s 
candy, red and yellow and vermilion and 
bright green——”’ 

“*Who can divine the aspirations of a 
pure young girl, who can follow the deli- 
cate yearnings - 


I didn’t 


“You needn’t quote the minister at me. 
He’s a husband, too.” 

“Keeps the Missis short on green candy?” 

“Why ”—Katharine looked at him again, 
the bloom of her cheeks darkened to scarlet, 
her young eyes fierce and anxious—“ why 
does any girl ever let a man turn into a 
husband? Men are so nice before——” 

“Thank you, Kit.” 

“IT wasn’t thinking of you! There are 
lots of nice ones, good, jolly, decent, com- 
panionable fellows and it’s beautiful to be 
engaged to them——” 

“*Them!’ I wish you’d try one, Kitty.” 

“But they do become husbands, and 
what the end of it will be you never can 
tell—you simply can’t predict at all. I’d 
love to be engaged but | can’t. I’m too 
honest to deceive. He'd expect, probably, 
sometime, to—to become a husband.” 

“He would. He does.”’ 

“And regulate my diet!” 

“Never.” 

“And chase me round with rubbers 

“No.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“I’m the man. Here’s your candy.” 

“You needn’t have bought so much,” 
she complained ungratefully as they came 
forth. . 

“| handed over the price of one pound, 
as I understand the language of sweets, 
and he dug all this out of the tub. Aint it 
gay?” Dick peered within the ample top 
of the grocer’s bag. 

Katharine plunged a reckless hand and 
nibbled at her fistful. Dick crunched in 
unison. 

“Not so worse,” he said. 

“Mother began it,” confided Kitty in- 
distinctly. Then in parenthesis, “I wish 
you'd talk English.” 

““Your——” : 


” 
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The Rescue of Horace’s Wife 


“Olive was so little and sweet, and she 
was sick once, and then everybody cod- 
died her and wouldn’t let her do things, 
and she got to think she couldn’t, but she 
used to go to walk with Horace when they 
were engaged, and he is so athletic | hoped 
it was the beginning. Who'd have thought 
he’d just get to be a fussy. old—fuss!” 
Dick perceived that the cause of the choke 
was feeling, not candy. 

“*Fuss?’” he repeated stupidly. 

“She’s simply letting go of every- 
thing——” 

“Horace adores her,’ 
combatively. 

“Heaven pity the adored.” 
panion sighed. 

“He’s a pattern of devotion. I thought 
every girl in Hillcrest was praying for a 
husband like him.” 

“Hillcrest girls don’t have to pray for 
husbands.” 

“Olive looks younger than you do this 
minute.”’ . 

“She'll always have that baby look. But 
she used to enjoy things. Now she can't 
walk up stairs without panting. He’s 
taken to carrying her up to bed. She's 
getting to be a miserable—invalid——” 

“Kit, you idiot! For Heaven’s sake, 
Katherine Abercrombie, you’re——” 

“I’m not——’ Kitty mopped wet eyes 
with a wrathful gesture and swallowed a 
small sob. 

“For the love of Mike, Kit. 
me like that again. You poor 

“If you ever breathe it to a living soul— 
but I’ve stood it as long as | could, alone. 
I had to tell somebody I could trust.” 

Dick glowed like a sun of joy breaking 
from an anxious cloud. 

Kitty beheld the glow. ‘You seem just 
like a girl chum to me,” she said in wicked 
haste. “I don’t think of you as a man.” 

They had known each other all their 
lives. They had shared tops and secrets 
in infancy and discussed the universe with- 
out reserve in the years between. It was 
Dick Hutchinson's daily fear that the thing 
she said was true. He stopped short, 
looking down on her. 

“You tempt me to—to prove things to 
you, Kit,” he said quietly. It was a quiet- 
ness more violent than her troubled outcry. 
Color, vivid, painful, deepened in her 
cheeks and went, leaving her pale. 


interrupted Dick 


His com- 


Don’t scare 


” 
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“I know you won’t tell. If you can, if 
you see there’s a way, Dick, you'll help 
me?” She gave him back his look. 
Anxiety had conquered confusion. 

“T’ll help you in anything on earth you 
want. I'll help you whether I see a way 
or not.” 

From that hour Dick’s brow wore the 
frown of tense concentration. In the 
office, on the train, even at the table, he 
made hasty “memos” in a pocket note- 
book. They began thus: 


PLANS 


1, Kill Horace, 


2. Take Horace out 
in Whitcher’s Semiramis 
and break his leg. O., 
takes care of him; gets 
busy, gets well. 


3. Talk to H. like 
Dutch uncle about sim- 
ilar case of ‘‘friend.”’ 


4. Persuade Carter 
Jenkyns to send H. after 
Western contracts. In 
his absence beguile Olive 
into doing stunts, - Hor- 
ace on return paralyzed 
with joy—“let the 
good work go on," etc. 


OBJECTIONS 


That would kill Olive. 


Might break neck. 
Both our necks, Sure to 
break machine. 


Get myself disliked. 
Have to'give up seeing 
Kit at H’s house. (Pass 
on preach.) 


H. would take O. if he 
went. ©. wouldobey H. 
if she stayed. Jenkyns 
wouldn’t trust junior 

artner with any of 
estern end. Fool idea 
anyway. 


Burgess has tried, 


5. Give Dr. Burgess a 
i Nothing doing. 


hint. Burgess sock it 
into H. 

The plans of this rutile record were en- 
livened by lightning sketches of Olive in 
extreme curtailment of outing draperies 
skipping like a young gazelle upon rocks 
or balancing herself in a canoe, paddle in 
hand. Richard Hutchinson had _ guile- 
lessly hoped that Kit would giggle over the 
sketches even if she sniffed at the ideas. 
For reasons he could not fathom she 
flushed with anger when he attempted the 
subject and ignored the confidences that 
had set him into a week’s brown study. 
Evidently she repented her appeal. Dick 
resented her anger and was obliged to call 
often to display the resentment. And he 
continued to think. 

In the end it was accident and not de- 
sign that saved Olive. It was Dick, how- 
ever, that sent her into the path of her 
fate. He mentioned, laboriously casual, 
the ill-health of Horace’s wife to Carter 
Jenkyns, Horace’s senior partner. The 
Jenkyns tribe, snatched abroad by the 
rheumatism of Mrs. Jenkyns, offered their 
mountain cottage to Horace Macintyre. 
The name of the cottage was Morning 
Blink. 
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“Whoever named it ought to have rheu- 
matism,” opined Kitty. ‘‘She’s sentimen- 
tal enough to leave the atmosphere posi- 
tively damp.” 

Horace looked severely at Kitty, ceased 
to waver, and accepted the invitation. 

To the joy of understrappers still lower 
than himself in the ranks of commerce 
Dick asked for an early vacation and pur- 
sued the Macintyres. He had borne Kit’s 
blatant silence for three weeks. Farley’s, 
a modest hostelry three miles from Morn- 
ing Blink, took him in and did for him. 
This is a true saying, but Dick would 
never have noticed discomfort if other 
things had been—different. On the even- 
ing of his arrival he’walked briskly over the 
three miles with hope springing eternal in 
his youthful breast. 

The Blink looked enough like the Mac- 
intyre home in Hillcrest to be its twin. 
There was the same exuberance of bay 
window, the same amplitude of roofed 
porch, the same barbaric gorgeousness of 
nasturtiums on the lawn, and the lawn was 
little. The difference was in what lay 
outside the lawn. 

Horace Macintyre, Olive Macintyre, 
Kitty Abercrombie, and a ladylike guest 
of whom Horace approved, greeted Dick 
after their kind. He perceived that Kit- 
ty’s kind was still depressing. He flaunted 
a gay indifference and talked with Horace. 

“Climb much?” he asked. 

Horace compressed his lips. 
ard,” he said. 

“He tried it,” Kitty explained politely, 
“but I took Olive walking and got her 
. caught in a shower.” 

“Too bad. Hoped you’d climb with 
me.” Dick looked at Horace but Kit 
knew what he meant. Also he knew that 
she knew. Her absorption in a piece of 
linen and a needleful of pink silk did not 
deceive. 

“My friends, the Coffins,” put in the 
guest, whose name was Alicia Lightbody, 
“are starting to-morrow to go over Bald 
Eagle and across the Twins to Hurricane 
Peak. I wish you’d go with us, Mr.— 
Dick.” 

“T’dlike to.” Dick snapped up the invi- 
tation rabidly; perhaps that would get 
through Kit’s bleak surface of unconcern. 

As for Kitty Abercrombie she had with- 
stood the Coffin-Lightbody urgings in order 


“No, Rich- 
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to be at home when Dick came, but she 
set pink stitches in the soul of a conven- 
tionalized rose and said nothing. 

“Such a pity our Katharine doesn’t care 
for climbing! Perhaps you can persuade 
her!” Miss Lightbody looked at Dick. 

Kitty looked only at the rose. Where- 
upon the devil entered into Richard Hutch- 
inson and he discussed with zeal two days 
to be spent in exploring the earth’s ine- 
qualities in Miss Lightbody’s companion- 
ship. 

“Why don’t you go too, Horace?” 
asked Horace’s wife. ‘You know you'd 
love it.” 

Horace was inspecting the thermometer- 
barometer combination that was scientifi- 
cally attached to aconvenient pillar. “‘The 
humidity is increasing, he announced. ‘I 
must get your knitted jacket.” Horace 
Macintyre never said sweater of a woman’s 
garment; his soul was of a careful maiden- 
liness. 

“I'd be so particular about eating and 
everything while you were away,” began 
Olive’s plaintive undertone. 

“Not till you sleep better,” replied the 
incorruptible Horace. ‘‘I shall not leave 
you; the altitude is affecting you. If 
Jenkyns had not been so vague about the 
altitude——” 

“Horace, you’re smothering her,” pro- 
tested Kitty. She frowned at the knitted 
jacket. She was not of those who can sit 
in silence and see the world mismanaged. 

“T think it’s rather cool.” Olive su- 
ported her husband but drooped mourn- 
fully among her cushions. 

“He’s made her think she’s going to die,” 
said Dick to himself. She looks ghostly. 

“‘Let’s toddle down and see your falls,” 
he suggested aloud. ‘Come, Kit, it’s too 
dark to embroider.” ‘ 

Kitty wouldn’t. Of course, Dick told 
himself, she was worried, but she needn’t 
treat her oldest friend like dirt beneath 
her feet. Must he change his idea of Kit, 
the one girl who was never silly or unjust? 

A sympathetic glance from Olive stif- 
fened his aspect; he didn’t want sympathy 
excepting from Kit herself. He renewed 
his flippant badinage with the responsive 
Alicia. He ate small choice foods and 
drank large hospitable drinks in the belief 
that he was swallowing vitriol and isin- 
glass. He beheld with nausea the two fat 
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raw prunes and the distilled water that 
were Olive’s feast. When Horace put tiny 
storm rubbers upon the small feet of his 
unresisting wife and walked her four times 
to and four times fro upon the concrete 
(where a slight dampness from the hose 
threatened the rash sole of the invalid) 
then Dick broke short the hollow persiflage 
of his discourse with the arch Miss Light- 
body and fled into the night. 

The next morning he was in the van of 
the climbers; Miss Lightbody in short 
skirt but much beribboned shoes was along- 
side, pointing out to him the scenery. 

At Morning Blink the day dragged. 
Olive shivered at a sound and read in 
Horace’s indefatigable hoverings a sen- 
tence of life imprisonment or of death. 
Kitty was unapproachable. Only Horace 
seemed contented. At eight-thirty he 
superintended Olive’s breakfast. At nine 
he administered her drops. At ten-forty- 
five, although she was not thirsty, he 
watched her absorption of a pint of luke- 
warm water. At eleven he presided over 
the swallowing of her tablet. At twelve 
he held to her reluctant lips another glass 
of water. At luncheon he gave her her 
tonic. Afterward (she was now thirsty 
and the heat atrocious) he stood guard lest 
she be tempted to drink before the ortho- 
dox hours of digestion had been accom- 
plished. In the intervals of these atten- 
tions he conveyed her to and from her 
hammock, took her temperature, counted 
her breathing, and recorded the result with 
the temperature and pressure of the atmos- 
phere. He was quite busy and altogether 
pleased. 

“I’m afraid they'll have a storm up 
there to-night,” he said nodding at the 
mountain as he prepared to answer Dick’s 
heliograph from the Lookout. 

The day crawled by; the night came 
tardily on its heels. Kit gave up being 
sprightly to deceive the eye of sisterly 
devotion, and departed for her room where 
she could watch the summits and be mis- 
erable in peace. Up there on the heights 
was Dick with Alicia Lightbody. Horace 
was hopping about the lawn waving burn- 
ing newspapers. There was an answer 
from the Cabin on Old Blaze. Kitty’s 
eyes were on the fire signal above, not on 
the figure of the torchbearer below. 

Overhead was the moveless mass of the 
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mountains with a single glint breaking the 
clouded dark; at Morning Blink was com- 
plete repose with the flare of newspaper 
banners to reveal its snug domesticity. 
Then out of Nowhere swooped one of those 
moments that prove to men how close to 
their vigilance are the elements they say 
they have tamed. 

The glare on the lawn flashed into bril- 
liance. Horace ciad for a sultry day in 
white and tropical linens, spotless as little 
girls dressed for Sunday school, was on 
fire. From feet to shoulders a pillar of 
dreadful light! 

It was Kitty who screamed, Kitty who 
stood for an instant paralyzed, the dread 
victim of terror. [It was Olive who leaped, 
who beat at the flames with her steamer 
rug, with her hands, who fought with a 
crazed man to get-him down under the 
smothering blanket. 

Then Kitty started, slipped on the stairs, 
fell, and lay heaped inside the door. She 
could not get up, but she watched. Through 
the screen door she could see. There was 
no hope! 

“The rain water! Horace, the rain 
water!” Olive’s shriek of command got 
through the insanity of Horace’s martyr- 
dom. He understood and quenched him- 
seif in the giant tub under the rain spout. 
Then he fell over its edge and lay a black- 
ened scarecrow in the glow of the veranda 
lamp. 

Olive shot past Kitty into the house, 
pushing the screen against the injured 
ankle. 

“T’ve broken something. I can’t——” 
began Kitty, but Olive had seen, compre- 
hended, gone, and returned. She carried 
out in her arms, a great oil jar, a roll of 
sheets, a flask. There came back to the 
house the snip of scissors, a sound of rend- 
ing cloth. 

When Olive came again there was about 
her clothing a hideous odor. Kitty grew 
faint. “Will he die?” she begged. 

“He shan’t die.” There was ferocity in 
the answer. Kitty looked up at the Olive 
who stood over her and didn’t know her 
own sister. 

“Call to him now and then—I’m going 
for the doctor.”’ Olive went, her flash past 
leaving on the air again the horrid scent. 
For a bit Kitty heard the light feet running 
on the gravel. Soon the rain came down, 
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suddenly, steadily; the wind rose and the 
thunder and lightning began. Olive was 
afraid of a thunderstorm. 

The telephone had been out of order all 
day. Where was the nearest? Oh, Kitty 
remembered! The old ladies at Pot-Luck 
had one, but that was a mile below on the 
mountain road. Delicate Olive was to get 
there in the dark, in this furious storm, 
while she, Kitty the Justy, couldn’t even 
crawl out to cover Horace with his rain- 
coat! Horace might be dying at that 
minute! A horrid old rhyme kept singing 
in her head. 


“As we come back free and merry 
From the cheerful cemetery.” 


It kept time to the beat of the flood. 
“Hear the wind! Hear it,” she said 
aloud. ‘She'll be blown away.” 
But Olive was not blown away. 


When Horace got well enough to carry 
Olive she did not need to be carried. She 
had nursed her husband stoutly. 

“Any one who can go through that and 
be none the worse for it is a—well, she 
isn’t going to die,’ said Olive Macintyre. 

All the same, on a day when they 
had walked to Summit and come home 
by the meadows, Horace picked her up 
at the steps and did not set her down 
till he reached the couch in their own 
room. 

“Do you mind?” he asked. 

“TI love it,” said Olive. ‘Horace, if 
you don’t spoil me now and then | shall 
get ill at once. Though. it’s heavenly to 
be well and go around with you.” 
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“Every physician,” Horace had said to 
his neighbors, “will give you instances like 
this, of miracles worked by sudden shock.”’ 
This had been his public explanation of 
Olive’s recovery. Understanding had nev- 
ertheless been born in him. 

He said nothing now of this understand- 
ing, but lapped the rug fussily about his 
wife’s feet and knelt beside her. It is 
bliss to be foolish and fussy when it can 
be turn about, and anxiety does not sit in 
behind, nipping through the pleasure; and 
Horace and Olive were very pleasantly 
foolish. 

Lagging after them Dick and Kitty came 
up the country road. 

“Why were you—I wish you'd set my 
feeble wits at rest—Why did you treat me 
like a meaner kind of scum?” asked Dick. 

“T was afraid,” answered Kitty. 

“Of what?” 

“That I—that you i 

“Pluck up, Kit, and get it out.” 
drew nearer. Kitty retreated. 

“That I might want—be willing 

“To endure a husband? Kitty——” 
Dick was near again. “There are some 
husbands—Horace now ‘s 

“But he’s been married so long. It 
took——”’_ Dick’s face fell; her voice 
sounded remote, unfriendly. 

Then she slipped away altogether and 
spoke from the other side of a hedge. At 
least when she began speaking it was the 
other side. ‘‘If it takes so long,” she said, 
and now her voice sank, caught on some- 
thing deep and out of sight, and spilled into 
a thousand little laughing thrills, “I sup- 
pose I’d better be—about it.” 


Dick 
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THE FIRST SMOKE—‘“Look out fellers, here comes Ma.” 
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WORK HORSES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THOMAS E. MARR* 


a|N THESE swift days of 

t automobiles, electric 

cars, and we had almost 

said flying-machines, 

those of us who stop to 

think of the matter at 

all are wont to con- 

gratulate ourselves on 

the improved status of the horse. Surely 

life must be easy now for the tens of thou- 

sands of patient animals that used to tug 

our street cars, and for the other thousands 

that have been displaced by the big motor- 

trucks, and we imagine them resting per- 

haps in green country pastures, or leading 

a happy existence anywhere except on 
city pavements. 


Undoubtedly there has been improve- 
ment, and greater interest is being taken 
in the condition of man’s faithful allies, 
but as yet the organized effort for the 
countless thousands of poor animals that 
are half-fed, over-loaded and over-worked, 
has been woefully inadequate. The ex- 
cellent work of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, which handles 
extreme cases, is known to all, but some 
newer organizations are not quite so fa- 
miliar, and an account of their unique 
work will undoubtedly arouse the interest 
of the many friends of the horse. The 
most active of these organizations are the 
Animal Rescue Leagues, the Homes of 


* Of the Boston parade. 
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Rest for Horses, and the Work Horse 
Parade Associations. 

In the United States there are three 
homes for aged and worn-out horses: one 
at Fox Chase, near Philadelphia, and two 
near Boston. The pioneer home is situ- 
ated at Acton, in the heart of England, and 
was established in 1886. The objects of 
the home as stated in its printed report are 
as follows: 


1—“To enable the poorer classes to procure 
on moderate terms rest and good treatment for 
animals that are failing, not from age, but from 
continuous work, sickness or accidental causes, 
and are likely to be benefited by a few weeks’ rest 
and care. 
2—“To provide men with horses for tem- 
— use while their own are resting in the 
lome, a small amount being charged for such 
loans, and a strict guarantee of good treatment 
being exacted. 
3—‘‘To provide a suitable asylum for old 
favorites that would suffer by being turned out 
only to grass, but whose owners, instead of 
destroying or selling them for further labor, de- 
sire to place them under good treatment for the 
remainder of their days, paying a remunerative 
charge for such accommodations.” 


Provision is made for entirely free treat- 
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anent of especially deserving cases. The 
Home is supported by an endowment fund 
and by liberal annual subscriptions from 
hundreds of individuals. The Duke of 
Portland is the president of the association, 
which numbers many titled names in its 
list of officers and patrons. With a view of 
bringing the work of the institution more 
prominently before its supporters an an- 
nual “féte champétre” is held in july, 
which is quite a social function. There is 
a work horse parade, and prizes are 
awarded for the best horse used in various 
vehicles under specified classes, and for 
the best turnout—horse, vehicle and har- 
ness. 

Three years later, in 1889, the first home 
for old horses in the United States was 
founded, through the beneficence of Mrs. 
Mary Ryerss of Philadelphia, who left a 
bequest of seventy thousand dollars for 
the establishment of the Ryerss’ In- 
firmary for Dumb Animals. 

This fund was applied to the purchase 
and maintenance of a fine old-fashioned 
farm, situated about two miles from the 
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center of Fox Chase, a village twelve miles 
from Phiiadelphia. It contains one hun- 
dred and fourteen acres of pasture land, 
woods, grainfields and vegetable gardens; 
a stone dwelling-house for the superin- 
tendent, built in 1773, and a large barn 
that has box-stalls for thirty horses. The 
purposes of the Infirmary, as stated in its 
by-laws, are to provide a permanent home 
for aged animals, and a temporary resting- 
place for horses belonging to poor men. 
No board is charged; everything is free, 
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May, 1903, through the kindness of the 
owner, Miss Harriet Bird, who offered her 
farm and her services for the work, pro- 
vided sufficient financial aid was given for 
its support. It is managed by the Red 
Acre Farm Association, an incorporated 
body of philanthropic citizens of Boston 
and vicinity, through whose constant 
efforts sufficient financial support is pro- 
vided to maintain twenty-five or thirty 
horses in peace and comfort. Red Acre 
Farm contains ninety acres, a comfortable 




















Oatmeal and water wagon for the old horses. 


and there is always a waiting-list of horses. 
The Home is under the management of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and the income 
of the endowment fund, and the profits 
from the sale of the farm products, have 
always been sufficient to support the place. 

The second home for horses to be estab- 
lished in this country bears the attractive 
name of “Red Acre Farm.” It is located 
at Stow, Massachusetts, not far from the 
city of Lowell and about twenty-three 
miles from Boston, and was opened in 


stable, an exercising shed, so constructed 
that it can be readily turned into a barn 
when more stable room is needed; pad- 
docks, and a well-shaded pasture. A 
small building is used as a hospital and no 
horse is admitted to the stable until he has 
passed probation in the hospital room, and 
is found to be free from any contagious 
disease. 

Many of the worn-out fire horses of the 
city of Boston, which were formerly sold 
at auction to the highest bidder, pass their 
last days here, as do several old family 
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horses, pensioned by their owners. Through 
the efforts of the directors of the Red Acre 
Farm Association, and especially of Mr. 
Henry C. Merwin, president of the Boston 
Work Horse Parade Association, a bill has 
just passed the Massachusetts legislature 
which permits the ccmmissioner, or other 
officer in charge of the fire department, 
police department, street or sanitary de- 
partments, of any city or town, instead of 
selling the city’s incapacitated horses, to 
transfer them to the custody of Red Acre 
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that would otherwise die of overwork and 
starvation, cold and pain; finds good 
homes and masters for horses still fit to 
work; and instructs poor and ignorant 
persons in the proper care of their beasts. 

The directors of Red Acre Farm have 
many times called the attention of the 
police, of the humane societies, and of the 
public generally to the fraudulent trade in 
worn-out horses. This is carried on ex- 
tensively by small groups of dealers who 
perpetrate the most shocking cruelties 
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Veteran driver class. 


John Francis Kelly. 


Ist prize for long service. 


(42 years for R. O. Brigham.) 


Farm, or to any other charitable society 
which will agree to give them proper care. 
This act was suggested by a New York 
State law, which, however, applies to the 
fire department horses of New York City 
only. 

The Red Acre Farm Association also 
provides care and treatment for disabled 
horses, whose owners cannot afford to pay 
for their keeping, or can pay but a small 
sum; it makes a practice of rescuing old 
and incurably lame or diseased horses, 


upon the horse, and who live by cheating 
poor and ignorant men. Their system is 
as follows: One of them buys for a trifle 
a horse afflicted with lameness, the heaves, 
or other trouble. He applies some power- 
ful and often excruciatingly painful treat- 
ment, such as pouring lead shot down a 
horse’s throat to hide the symptoms of 
heaves, which has the effect of concealing 
the defect for a few hours, and the horse 
is sold, perhaps for fifty dollars, and is 
taken home by his new owner. The next 
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day, when the horse has proved to be 
worthless, and is in great misery from the 
reaction of the drug or treatment admin- 
istered to him, another dealer, who is in the 
conspiracy, comes along, buys the horse 
for a few dollars, and sells him again to a 
new customer after another course of treat- 
ment, and so it goes on until the wretched 
animal expires. Half a dozen dealers can 
make a living in this manner out of a com- 
paratively small number of horses. 

A wave of indignation would be aroused 
if the extent of the traffic in poor old 
horses were realized. The Boston Tran- 
script says: 


“ There is a large traffic in broken-down, worn- 
out, diseased and suffering horses, and jockeys 
of the most degraded character make a pre- 
carious living from it. Recently, in one day, at 
Lowell, fourteen horses were sold by auction, 
the highest price for any one of them being ten 
dollars. In one day, at one auction stable in 
Boston, ten horses were purchased at prices 
ranging from three to seven dollars. If a horse 
can walk to the knacker’s he may be worth 
three dollars, and the wretched animal is often 
bought for one dollar upon the chance that he 
may be able to make the journey without drop- 
ping dead on the way. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays (the sale days) a collection of feeble 
and dead-lame horses may sometimes be seen, 
after dark, slowly and painfully making their 
way to a certain rendering establishment situ- 
ated in the woods, some six or seven miles from 
Boston; the last part of the road being so steep 
and stony as to tax the energies of a sound 
horse. Sometimes they drop dead before the 
journey is completed. 

“Often the men who deal in these horses are 
able to put them off on ignorant purchasers at 
a price ten times their value, and for this pur- 
pose they are doctored, dosed, stimulated and 
disguised in every way which rapacity and 
cruelty can suggest. Not infrequently gland- 
ered horses are sold in this manner. To buy 
them of a dealer is to encourage traffic in them; 
the place to buy them is in the owner’s hands, 
before they gravitate to a jockey, and, if pos- 
sible, in the country, where the opportunities for 
cruelty are vastly greater than they are in the 
city. This work has been undertaken by Red 
Acre Farm, so far as its means will allow, and 
that the work has been economically done is 
proved by the fact that the price paid seldom, 
if ever, goes above five dollars, and is usually 
only two or three dollars.” ; 


Happily since the preceding lines ap- 
peared in the Transcript, and again through 
the efforts of the work horses’ friends of 
Boston, the state of Massachusetts now 
has a law, enacted on the last day of the 
session of 1907; which has put a stop to 
the bold and open traffic in poor old ani- 
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mals, though it is still carried on too gen- 
erally in Massachusetts by unscrupulous 
stable-keepers and dealers, and as openly 
as ever in many other states. 

This law empowers any officer or agent 
of a humane society, provided he is also 
a constable, sheriff, or police officer of any 
city or town, to take possession of any old, 
maimed, diseased. or injured animal, and 
by giving notice to the local police court 
justice, to secure a warrant for having the 
animal killed humanely and at once. The 
value of the animal is determined by an 
officer of the court, and paid to the owner 
of the animal by the society whose agent 
or officer applied for the warrant. Similar 
but more drastic laws have been in force 
for some time in Maine and Ohio, in which 
states the owner of the condemned horse 
is given no redress. 

Here is an incomplete list of horses re- 
ceived at Red Acre Farm during two 
autumn months. Their condition may be 
imagined from the fact that the average 
price paid was four dollars a head! 

Oct. 1—Gray horse, one eye gone, thin and 
lame, 25 years old. 

4—Bay mare, thin, bruised, knees cut 
open, 25 years. 

17—Bay horse, cut, bruised, shrunken, 
feeble. 

19—Chestnut horse, teeth gone, painfully 
ill, hoof split open. 

23—Bay horse, ringbone, thin and lame, 
27 years old. 

24—Bay horse, thin, teeth gone, 28 years. 

25—Bay horse, kidney trouble, 28 years. 

25—Bay horse, thin, and lame, 20 years. 

25—Bay horse, thin, lame and sick, 27. 

25—Bay mare, spavined, emaciated, 
starved, 27. 

30—Chestnut mare, 
gone, lame. 

31—Chestnut horse, “racker,” hoof partly 
gone, thin and lame. 

3—Bay horse, thin, tender 
patient. 

8—Black horse, thin and 
years. 

8—Brown mare, thin, 
lame, 24 years. 

9g—Gray mare, ringbone, sore shoulder, 
blood poison. 

13—Chestnut mare, thin, two spavins, 
lame, 20. 

13—Brown horse, sprung knee, thin, 26 
years old. 

15—Old black horse, bunch on knee, thin, 
27 years. 

17—Chestnut horse, spavined, lame, thin, 
30 years, 

22—Old chestnut mare, bruised and cut, 
27 years, 


worn-out, one eye 
forward, 
worn-out, 2 


one stiff knee, 
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“Eva” 37 years old—pensioner at ‘‘ Red Acre Farm.” 
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22—Bay mare, thin and with stocked legs, 
22 years. 

23—Chestnut mare, thin and lame, ankle 
joint enlarged. 

25—Bay mare, foundered, thin, 20 years. 

30—Buckskin, one knee enlarged, spa- 
vined, over-driven. 

In all one hundred and two horses were 
rescued during the fall and winter of 1907. 
Twenty-one were purchased from public 
auctions, when the auctioneer had no right 
to sell, under the new law just described. 

Pine Ridge Home of Rest completes the 
number of the refuges for horses in this 
country. This latest charity is located on 
a Massachusetts farm, at Dedham, ten 
miles from Boston, and was purchased in 
the summer of 1907. It is an adjunct of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, an 
association formed in 1899, now numbering 
three thousand members, and _ hitherto 
better known for its excellent work in 
rescuing homeless dogs and cats—over 

7,000 of these animals having been cared 
for during 1907. 

“Pine Ridge” is more strictly a vacation 

home, where poor men can leave their 
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horses for a few weeks, to enjoy the change 
and rest afforded by a country farm. Its 
nearness to Boston makes it easy of access 
to the many horses too ill or worn-out to 
make the longer trip to Red Acre Farm, 
and the officers of the Animal Rescue 
League believe that the greatest good to 
the greatest number is secured by tem- 
porary visits to a country farm, and that 
the educational effect on the owners, who 
give their horses vacations, and who can 
easily visit them at Dedham, is a very 
considerable item. 

As soon as their funds permit of it the 
management of Pine Ridge Farm hope to 
be able to keep one or two strong horses, to 
loan to men who are unable to give their 
horses vacations, because they cannot 
afford to hire a substitute horse. Every 
effort is made to visit the horses that have 
been inmates of the Home, after they re- 
turn to work, to see that they are receiving 
good treatment. Almost invariably it has 
been found that the owners are grateful 
and anxious to keep their horses in the 
improved condition in which they were 
































returned. Mrs. Huntington Smith, presi- 
dent of the Animal Rescue League, to 
whose untiring efforts the establishment of 
Pine Ridge Farm is due, in her address 
before the National Humane Association, 
recently described an instance which illus- 
trates the good influence such homes have 
upon the owners of poor horses: 

“A bay mare, Nellie, was brought to our 
Home of Rest by her owner, an express- 
man. He had let her out to a man who 
had nearly killed her with starvation and 
ill-treatment. She was very thin, very 
lame, and had raw sores on her legs and 
shoulders. Her temper had been so in- 
jured that even her owner was afraid of 
her. In amonth’s time she was a changed 
horse. The sores were healed, she had 
taken on many pounds of flesh, her lame- 
ness was better, and her disposition affec- 
tionate and kind. Her owner gave her a 


vacation of over two months, visiting her 
from time to time, and then came after 
her, but promised to bring her back if her 
lameness increased again, as our veterinary 
doctor told him it was bound to do on 





Horse ‘‘ Senator,” age 35, 29 years in service in the sanitary department. 





she 


weeks 
The caretaker of the Home 
of Rest heard a loud whinnying and neigh- 
ing at the gate one day, and hurried down 
from the barn to see what had happened. 


pavements. In about three 


came back. 


The gates are kept closed. Outside the 
gate was Nellie, her owner hardly able to 
hold her, as she whinnied loudly and 
struggled to push her way through the 
gates before they were opened. In spite 
of her lameness, she fairly flew up the hill 
to the stable. Her owner was so much 
surprised and touched by her joy in getting 
back that he said, ‘I guess I'll leave her 
for good——’ and he apparently has. It 
can be readily understood that it will not 
be easy to part with her again as long as 
she seems to enjoy the Home so greatly.” 

The stalls at “Pine Ridge” have been 
filled. Some horses belonging to cab- 
drivers, market- and express-men have 
been returned in greatly improved condi- 
tion; many others have been purchased, 
and after a happy time in the Home for a 
month or more, have been killed. At pres- 
ent only about a dozen horses can be 
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accommodated, but every effort is being 
made to secure funds to permit of enlarg- 
ing the stables, and an addition will un- 
doubtedly be erected very soon. During 
the year 1907 the League’s veterinarian, 
who is also a constable, condemned and 
had killed on the spot one hundred poor 
horses, that would otherwise have been 
sold, or made to take the long trip to the 
abattoir. 

Besides buying these old and disabled 
horses in and near Boston, the Animal 
Rescue League tries to better the condi- 
tion of horses that are owned by men who 
mean to be kind, but are not able through 
lack of means, and knowledge of the 
horses’ requirements, to give them the 
right care. In January, 1906, the League 
started as a branch work the “‘ Horses’ Aid 
Association.”” Men owning one, or at the 
most, two horses for business purposes, are 
invited to join, the conditions being that 
they come with their horses once a month 
to the League for inspection of horse and 
harness, and for advice; that they agree to 
a few simple rules; and that they give the 
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address of the stable where the horse is 
kept, which is also to be inspected by the 
committee. The benefits they will gain 
from the Association are free veterinary 
advice, friendly aid, the loan of blankets 
if needed, and, at the end of the year, six 
prizes in money are given to the men who 
have taken the best care of their horses. A 
committee of six inspects the horses, visits 
the stables and talks with the men. 

One member of the ‘Horses’ Aid Asso- 
ciation,” a junkman, had a fairly good 
horse, but he had no blanket until one was 
loaned him by the committee. He covered 
his horse with an old quilt, which he took 
from the rags he collected. The boys 
snowballed him and his horse, and he ex- 
plained in very broken English that he 
thought it was because he had only a 
ragged quilt to cover the horse with. His 
stable was inspected and improvements 
resulted immediately. Cab- and herdic- 
drivers are urged to join the Association, 
but not those who are prosperous and 
have good turnouts. The men who are 
joining are for the most part struggling to 




















keep their heads above water, and cannot 
afford anything but the barest necessities. 

The Animal Rescue League’s latest in- 
stitution for the benefit of work horses and 
their owners is the first of its kind in the 
world, and if successful, as there is "every 
reason to believe it will be, is bound to be 
widely copied in other cities. This is a 
Model Boarding Stable for horses. An 
appeal for $5,000.00 to the lovers of horses, 
by the president of the Animal Rescue 
League, brought sufficient funds to start 
the project, and early in March the stable 
was opened. 

It is situated on West Brookline Street, 
Boston, has four floors, seventy stalls, 
ample fire escapes for horses, drinking 
water in every stall; and, most important 
of all, trustworthy manager and grooms. 
At too many stables the hay and oats are 
of the poorest quality, the horses suffer 
from lack of water, the stalls are too nar- 
row, and the grooms are too often careless, 
brutal or drunken. The League intends 
that this stable shall be an object-lesson in 
every respect, and looks for patronage to 
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the workingmen of small means, who do 
not get for their horses the food and treat- 
ment to which they are entitled. The 
defects of the average boarding-stable are 
sadly familiar to those at all acquainted 
with the subject. Frequently horses are 
left from Saturday until late Sunday night 
without water. Horses taken sick in the 
night are not attended to until the owner 
arrives; and other abuses, too numerous 
to mention, are common. No liquor will 
be allowed on the premises, and only good, 
sober men are employed. 

Every man whose horse is boarded at 
the stable has a ticket which entitles him 
to the privileges of the lounging and read- 
ing rooms, which are supplied with books, 
magazines and newspapers, and of the 
shower baths. If this feature proves suc- 
cessful a billiard table may be added later, 
and illustrated lectures on the care of 
horses, and other subjects of interest to 
the men, and to their wives, are to be given 
occasionally. If the plans of the directors 
of the Animal Rescue League are realized 
it will be not only a model shelter for 
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horses, but a first-rate clubhouse for their 
owners as well. 

The Animal Rescue League’s head- 
quarters and receiving station are at 51 
Carver Street, in the heart of Boston, 
where homeless and suffering animals of all 
kinds are received and cared for. The 
Home is open day and night, Sundays and 
holidays; seven men, including a veterin- 
ary doctor and night watchman, six women 
and two boys are regularly employed. 

Work Horse Parade Associations, which 
have been organized very recently in 
several of the cities of this country, are 
performing a unique work. It is the ob- 
ject of the associations to induce owners 
and drivers of work horses to take more 
pride in the appearance of their animals, 
to foster their humane and _ intelligent 
treatment, and to arouse the interest of 
the public in the horses which they see 
daily at work in the city streets. Annual 
parades are held, usually on Memorial Day, 
in which all work horses, except cab 
horses, are entered in competition for 
prizes. The horses are classified according 
to the business in which they are employed, 
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prizes being awarded for good, hard- 
working condition, docile and gentle man- 
ners, and for comfortable harnessing. Age 
counts in the horse’s favor, not against him. 

Such parades have taken place for many 
years in English cities, where they have 
always been very popular, and have been 
the means of creating a spirit of pride and 
emulation in the owners and drivers of 
British horses, which has been of the great- 
est benefit to the horses themselves. 

The first parade in this country was held 
in Boston, on May 30, 1903, and was a 
great success, as the parades of succeeding 
years have also proved. New York City’s 
first parade occurred in 1907, and was 
viewed by interested thousands. Nearly 
one thousand teams and 1371 horses were 
in line. Parade Associations have been 
organized in Chicago; Philadelphia; Bur- 
lington, lowa; Columbus and Springfield, 
Ohio; Kansas City; Toronto; and Pasa- 
dena, California, and their good influence 
is rapidly widening. 

Free lectures are also given in the winter 
months on the care of horses, stable man- 
agement, shoeing, driving, treatment of 

















Truckmen class. 

















The buildings at ‘‘ Red Acre Farm,” Stow, Massachusetts. 


diseases, etc., and a permanent agent has 
just been appointed (February, 1908) to 
improve the condition of the poorer class 
of horses. It will be his duty to inspect, 
to suggest, to advise, to remonstrate, to 
warn, and, if other means fail, to report 
the case to the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in 
order that they may prosecute. His work 
will be mainly constructive, and he will be 
a kind of District Visitor for horses. He 
will help poor or ignorant owners with in- 
formation and advice, and in deserving 
cases will furnish them with such assistance 
as they may require, free of expense, in- 
cluding blankets, expert shoeing, etc. 
Already one Director has offered to pro- 
vide shoeing for twenty-five horses,’ and 
the responses from veterinary surgeons 
and stable-keepers, whose assistance has 
been asked, are prompt and generous. 
While it is difficult to tabulate the good 
results of the work of the Parade Associa- 
tions, it is interesting to note the favorable 
testimony of two employers of horses, of 
widely different grades. The  superin- 


tendent of the H. P. Hood Company, the 
largest milk contractors in Boston, told the 
president of the Boston Work Horse Pa- 
rade Association that he considered the 
influence of the parades worth a thousand 
dollars a year to his firm, because of the 
increased interest and pride which their 
drivers and stablemen took in the horses. 

Another, smaller, employer, a shrewd 
successful Jew owning fourteen horses, not 
high-grade animals, but quite ordinary, 
cheap horses, urged his men to enter the 
Parade, and offered to each man whose 
team received a prize of any description, 
$5 additional. He reports that his horses 
have increased in value to the extent of 
$25 or $30 apiece, as a direct result of the 
stimulus afforded by the Parades. 

The Parades have shown that people 
really do care, and that it pays for owners 
and drivers to care, whether a horse is fat 
or thin, sound or lame, fresh or winded, 
and the Work Horse Parade Associations 
reward and encourage the increasing num- 
ber of drivers, who are fond of their horses 
and proud of their good appearance. 
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THE BEAR THAT 
WASN’T HIS 


BY LOUISE E. EBERLE 
mal was the second day of 
the Coleridge Camp. 
Professor Patrick Marvin, 
M. S., Ph.D., was pain- 
bm) fully conscious that his 
\ class had learned more 
—— about deer hunting than 
English i literature the day before. Under 
the severity engendered by this feeling 

his pupils prospered finely. 
“*A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye!” 

(The Professor observed that the class 
was so in the spirit of the reading that the 
description fitted quite accurately.) 

“«‘When looking westward I beheld 
A something in the sky.’” 

The small boy was observing the break 
in on: woods intently. 

‘‘At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed—’” 

“It’s Alf!” burst in the small boy, and 
before Professor Pat could reprove Alf was 
upon them. 

“Fetched yees some bear meat,’ he 
remarked, producing a bundle wrapped in 
green leaves. He was duly, if dubiously, 
thanked. 

“But is bear’s meat good at this time of 
year?” asked the Professor, not heeding 
the wild eagerness of the small boy for the 
privilege of eating real, wild bear meat, be 
its taste what it might. 

Alf scratched one ear reflectively, stretch- 
ing his mouth around to the scratched side 
to help his mental processes. 

“We-el, I can’t say ’t’s at its bes’ now. 
Tis jus’ how you happen to look at it. 
There’s Bob M’Queen’s woman. She says 
she doesn’t like it any time of year because 
it squeaks in her teeth when she chews 
it.” 


STORIES 


“Squeaks!” cried the camp, with deli- 
cious shivers, “What makes it?” 

“Dat I do’ know,” said Alf apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘may be rubbery. Sometimes it’s 
hard. Makes my mouth slop right over 
any time of year jus’ to see it, but my 
Aunt Jane M’Queen says she had some at 
her house last year that they had to back 
up against the wall to chew. But——” 
Alf paused and looked behind him as if he 
expected to see something uncanny. 

“But what?” chorused the camp. 

“Well,” said Alf, with a mighty awe in 
his voice, “there’s Tiny Herault. He 


“Says what?” urged even the Professor, 
for that which charged Alf’s soul was 
evidently weighty. 

Alf drew closer and sat down with a 
stump to back him. Then he whispered 
fearfully, “Tiny Herault says—that bear’s 
meat—tastes like—human flesh.” 

The camp gasped. 

Professor Pat was the first to bury his 
face in his hands and choke down his 
laughter. The rest followed suit, ard Alf 
was satisfied with their attitudes of awe. 

“But bow,” asked Miss Dixie, when she 
could, ‘“‘how does he know what human 
flesh tastes like?’’ 

“Dat,” replied Alf, his voice still hushed 
with the great moment, “is what—de 
whole countryside—wan’ to know!” 

The Professor opened the Ancient Mari- 
ner and prepared to head off his voluble 
friend from another story. 

“But this bear, Alf, how did you get 
him?” hastened to say the small, bad boy, 
carefully avoiding the Professor’s eye. 

Alf looked down on the camp from the 
height of mystic wisdom. ‘He wasn’t my 
bear,” he said, with voice and look that the 
camp knew was intended to convey things 
occult and dark. 

“But didn’t you shoot him?” 

“Did I not? But he’s ol’ Trent Dun- 
nigum’s bear, jus’ the same. Well,’— 
after that word the Professor knew there 
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would be no stopping him till the tale was 
done—“ Well, if Trent was a betting man 
he’d a lost five dollars on it. Boys, oh, 
boys!” he exclaimed in a whisper, ‘‘if he’d 
a’ bet he’d have been glad he didn’t!” 

“*If he’d—” the Professor repeated in 
amazement, then bent double over Cole- 
ridge’s masterpiece, knowing that there 
was in it nothing to match that one, small 
sentence. 

“Tt was dis way,” said Alf, unconscious 
of his chef d’oeuvre, his tongue, in his grow- 
ing interest, taking to itself the French- 
Canadian and Irish tricks of his parents in 
more than usual thickness, “Well, out be 
our barn there’s a wee elium—” Alf 
looked fixedly into the bowl of his pipe, 
the corners of his mouth twitching, then 
suddenly he began to talk in a carefully 
casual tone, but with a rapidity clearly 
designed to prevent interruption. “Well, 
I was up the wee ellum, huggin’ my gun 
an’——” 

“Up the wee elm!” burst in the camp 
forcibly, “‘What were you up there for?” 

Alf stopped trying to control the corners 
of his mouth and let the laugh come, his 
face flushing a fine red. “I was up de wee 
ellum,” he said, “because a wee tree is the 
only kind a bear can’t climb.” 

“Bear!” screamed the small, bad boy, 
Miss Dixie, the cousin or two, the chaperon, 
and even the Professor all together, “Were 
you treed?” 

“Was I not?” said Alf, “Was I not? 
An’ but one load in me gun an’ the wee 
daag in the house. So | was waitin’ for 
the beast to come where I couldn’t miss 
him, instead of keepin’ to the oats aroun’ 
de corner of de barn. Well, my ol’ woman 
mus’ have opened the house door jus’ then, 
for out comes de wee daag through the 
fiel’s that lie between. I let out a whistle 
an’ he comes leppin’ along like a jack rab- 
bit. An’ when he gets a scent of dat bear 
does he turn tail?—or climb a tree like 
mer” Alf laughed. “Dat wee daag,” 
said he impressively, “started-for dat bear, 
tail an’ ears stiff, an’ his barks sayin’ plain 
as Queen’s English, ‘Get out of me mas- 
ter’s oats, ye devil.’ 

““An’ if ye’ll believe me,” said Alf, “get 
out dat bear did, an’ the wee daag after 
him. An’ jus’ as the brute started over the 
fence I fired, an’ up he lep’ wit’ a choke an’ 
a gurgle. An’ den he lay still—an’ so did 


* Dunnigum an’ his boy, George. 
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de wee daag, for the brute had hit him as 
he fell. 

“Well, | clim down an’ carried the wee 
man to the house, stopping but to give the 
great beast one kick. An’ when I scorned 
at Cleffier for cryin’, for we thought the b’y 
was dead, ‘There’s tears in yer own eyes,’ 
she says. 

“But jus’ then up jumps the fine lad as 
good as new. He looked foolish-like an’ 
embarrassed for a minute, then remembers 
an’ bristles up an’ starts for the door. 
“Ye’ve had enough for one day, lad,’ I says 
to him, an’ shut him up wit’ Cleffier an’ 
went back for my bear. 

“Weil,” this time it was Alf who looked 
foolish and embarrassed, “when | got back 
be the wee ellum—” puffs of his pipe in- 
tended to pique curiosity here—‘‘the bear 
—was—gone.” 

“Gone!” cried the camp. Alf nodded. 
“Gone,” he said, “an’ not a trace of him 
but a bit of blood an’ torn-up bark an’ 
dirt at the en’ of a great log that lay 
through a gap in the fence behin’ the barn. 
Well, I’d a queer idea I’d fin’ the bear in 
the log, for twas great enough, an’ I knew - 
it to be hollow, but—” Alf’s eyebrow 
went up again and the corner of his mouth 
twisted—“‘I felt modest about. investi- 
gating either en’ till | could be sure the 
bear was headin’ the other way. 

Jus’ then out of the bush comes Trent 
Trent 
takes one look at the blood an’ he says, 
says he, ‘What have ye done wit’ my 
bear?’ says he. 

“Whose bear are ye mentioning?’ says 
I, keeping my temper. ‘My bear,’ says 
Trent short, for he’d little love for me 
since we left him in the lake when we 
killed the deer. : 

“*An’ will ye sweetly tell me,’ says I, 
‘how he comes to be your bear wit’ my 
bullet in his carcass?’ ’ 

“*That’s jus’ it,’ says Trent, ‘he’s my 
bullet in his carcass, an’,’ he adds, ‘my 
bullet went in first. I’ve trailed him here,’ 
he says. ‘Where is he?’ 

“Well, the impidence of him put an idea 
into my head. ‘For all I know,’ I says 
casual, ‘for all | know he’s in this here 
log hidin’.’ 

“Is he that?’ says Trent sarcastic, ‘the 
cozy lad.’ 

“*T'll bet you five dollars,’ says I, ‘the 
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bear’s here,’ I says. But Trent would 
never take a bet when a look was cheaper. 
An’ that was when if he'd a’ bet he'd a’ 
bin glad he didn’t. 

““Son,’ says Trent to George, ‘do you 
put down yer gun an’ crawl into the log an’ 
chase out Alf’s bear. But George hung 
back, bein’ a modest lad, same as | had, 
so Trent puts down his gun an’ says he, 
‘T’ll crawl in one end,’ he says, ‘an’ do you 
crawl in the other, an’ we'll catch Alf’s 
bear in the middle,’ he says, ‘an’ fetch him 
out.’ 

“Well, go in they did, an’ ‘It’s mighty 
dark in this here log,’ says George, ‘there’s 
no daylight at all, at all.’ 

“Tis but the bear stoppin’ up the hole,’ 
says Trent scornful, ‘push in, son.’ Then 
says Trent, ‘it smells mighty queer in here, 
though, I wonder what it is,’ he says. 

“Jus’ then George’s feet kick out like 
he’s in a convulsion. ‘It’s soon you'll 
know,’ he yells, ‘it’s soon you'll know,’ 
yells he, ‘if I let go this bear’s tail,’ he 
yells. 

“Well, Trent comes out of de log like 
de wrat’ of God had fetched him out be the 
heels, for it’s much good a bear’s tail ud 
do to hold him by, an’ it but a wee whisp 
of fur, as yees will know. He fetched the 
top rail off the fence gettin’ over, an’ de 
bear fetched off de nex’, but my bullet 
caught him through the back as he went, 
an’ this time he stayed where he dropped. 

“**He’s dead now, an’ no cause for alarm,’ 
I yells after Trent, streakin’ through the 
clearin’ as fast as the Lord would let him 
“Will ye not come back for yer bear?’ 

““Keep yer bear, yells Trent, ‘keep yer 
bear—an’ keep him where he is,’ he yells, 
‘he’s none of mine,’ yells he.” 


THE VANISHING 
SQUIRREL 


BY VIRGIL G. EATON 


EFF was the most reniarkable fox- 
hound | have ever known; a wonder- 

ful dog, wonderful for his ability to pick 
up a cold track on a dry autumn hill, more 
wonderful for his savage persistency in 
following his game to the finish, most won- 
derful of all for his gluttonous and insatia- 
ble appetite. He was none of the thin- 
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chested, long-legged, liver-and-gray or 
liver-and-blue dogs that can run like gray- 
hounds and drive a fox into the next 
county; but one of the few Yankee-bred 
stand-bys, who would circle a fox all day 
and all night, and drive it into a hole be- 
fore coming home to eat and lap his paws 
and rest up for the next race. In color he 
was just a dirty white, the “dirty” ingre- 
dient coming from small tufts of short and 
black hair peppered in among the white 
groundwork, and his wide ears of lustrous 
old gold were so long that they would meet 
and lap over by nearly an inch when 
stretched about the tip of his nose. 

Though | had reason for admiring Jeff 
greatly for his unfailing certainty in fol- 
lowing difficult trails, and for his gallantry 
toward all bitch foxes which he overtook 
and refused to slay, his greed for food 
awakened my wonder as well as my admi- 
ration. From the winter before he be- 
came a yearling, when as a glad pup he 
snatched the false hair from the head of 
my respected mother-in-law and literally 
ate it up before he could be caught by the 
pursuing family, until the end of his noble 
and virtuous life, he was never known to 
decline a square meal. Though he ate 
more than three ordinary dogs, he was per- 
petually wagging his tail and sitting up on 
his haunches, pleading and actually drool- 
ing for any kind of food. It mattered not 
what the commodity was, whether bride’s 
cake nosed out among the baskets at the 
wedding breakfast, or a mammoth hunk 
of frozen horse, chopped off from some 
unburied equine cadaver that had been 
hauled out to a back-pasture lot, Jeff was 
ready to perform any stunt in order to fill 
his deep and wide barrel of bone-lined 
body. 

One winter evening I remember return- 
ing late from a fox chase, which had led 
Jeff and me over many cold miles of coun- 
try hillside, and finding two pans of 
cream-tartar biscuit waiting for us in the 
pantry. While I was eating my late sup- 
per Jeff cured his raw feet by the approved 
dog method of applying his tongue, but 
the moment I arose from the table, my 
companion was sitting up and “begging” 
for his reward, not only after the manner 
practiced by all hungry dogs, but in many 
cute and “cunning” ways which had been 
taught him. I had made a good mark for 
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myself into one tin of the cooling biscuits, 
but the second pan, holding an even 
dozen, was unbroached; and learning there 
were still flour in the barrel and baking- 
powder in the can, | picked out the corner 
biscuit and tossed it to Jeff, who caught it 
in midair, gave it a flattening squeeze be- 
tween his tongue and the roof of his mouth, 
and was ready for the next. 

Then I said to myself that I would for 
once in his life give that dog all the warm 
biscuit he could eat, even if I had to clean 
out the entire tin. And. I did clean out 
the tin, from one to twelve, and every bis- 
cuit | threw was caught by Jeff and caught 
in one-two-three order, and when the 
twelfth biscuit had gone,.and Jeff’s flanks 
stuck out as if he had been dieting on dried 
apples and water, that brave old dog, who 
had covered more than fifty miles since 
sun-up, was actually snuffling and whining 
and drooling for more. 

One time | thought Jeff's desire to eat 
everything in sight had proved his undo- 
ing. He had holed a fox in a fissure of a 
ledge about noon one day, and as I| had 
an idea it was not playing the game fair to 
dig any fox out after it had confessed 
defeat by taking to its hole, and as it 
would have required hundreds of pounds 
of blasting powder to get at this fox, Jeff 
and | started to walk home in the bright 
sunlight of a short winter afternoon. The 
streams and bogs were as hard as flint, and 
but little snow was.on the ground. While 
passing through a fringe of alders near a 
stream Jeff saw a flying squirrel among the 
bushes, and started to rush about, like a 
fool pup, as if inviting me to come on and 
join the chase. 

None of the alders was more than ten 
feet high, and Jeff, by throwing his weight 
against the slender trunk of any shrub 
where the squirrel might lodge, could 
frighten the little animal and cause it 
to sail away and alight at the base of 
another shrub six or eight feet away. Up 
this second tree the squirrel would climb 
and be beyond reach before Jeff arrived. 
When I joined in the game, however, the 
squirrel had all the business it wanted to 
attend to. Foot by foot and rod by rod 
we drove the flying rodent to where the 
alders were further apart and smaller, and 
then, when Jeff and I were not a yard 
apart, and | reached with a switch stick to 


dislodge the scared creature we were hunt- 
ing down, the squirrel sailed away, grace- 
fully balancing in mid-air, as if it were the 
living model of the future flying machine— 
and literally disappeared. 

I saw a furry tail for an instant between 
Jeff's gaping teeth. I leaped and grabbed 
Jeff by the throat, even as the body of the 
squirrel slipped past my closing fingers, 
and the event which had started in sport 
had ended in tragedy. Jeff had swallowed 
that flying squirrel whole. He had not 
even had time to close a single tooth upon 
the passing body, and the squirrel was one 
of the large Labrador species, as big as an 
adult red squirrel, and must have weighed 
from four to six ounces. 

I watched the old dog solicitously the 
rest of the way home, expecting to see the 
squirrel gnaw its way out and fly away, 
but nothing of the kind happened, and 
when Jeff had tamped down a heavy wad 
of bread upon his raw-meat dinner, he 
stretched himself before the fire and doc- 
tored his feet as carefully as if swallowing 
live flying squirrels whole was all in the 
day’s work. 


EZRA BOGGS’ GOAT 
HUNT . 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


PHRUM SMITH laid down in his chair 
and rested his feet on the ashpit of 
the stove. After chewing his whiskers 
reminiscently for a moment he remarked: 
“Had a letter from ol’ Job Withers, 
who’s runnin’ a ranch out West some- 
wheres, an’ he says he’s got two Chicago 
lawyers boardin’ with ’im an: puttin’ in 
their spare time killin’ goats. From what 
Job says I drawed an idee th’ critters was 
rather shy an’ hard to get.” 

Ezra Boggs cracked half a dozen finger 
joints in slow rotation after which he 
pushed his cap back and smiled con- 
descendingly at Mr. Smith. 

“Don’t you ever believe, Ephrum, them 
Chicago fellers are killin’ any goats. They 
may be huntin’ ’em all right, an’ huntin’ 
‘em hard, but when it comes to say they’re 
actually killin’ goats I can prove an allybi. 

“ Bill Fikes an’ me was out huntin’ goats 
once—in th’ year of th’ big wind in Kansas 
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—an’ we found out enough about goats to 
last us to date an’ maybe to th’ grave. 
If | was to take my choice betwixt huntin’ 
goats, typhoid fever an’ bein’ blowed up by 
dynamite I'd pick th’ last two every time. 
Unless a feller is trained down till he can 
digest tacks an’ you can pound ‘im ali day 
with a hoe handle an’ not damage ‘im any, 
he ain’t got no business chasin’ goats with 
th’ idee of killin’ ‘em. Otherwise it’s a 
snare an’ a delusion. ° 

“Our hunt was out West where th’ Lord 
got pressed for time an’ throwed all th’ 
surplus material into Colorado an’ never’s 
been back since to straighten it out. Most 
of the country out there is so high that you 
have to shovel th’ clouds away before you 
can see to hoe your back garden, an’ them 
goats are naturally high-lifed critters as a 
consequence. Nobody ever saw a goat 
under th’ two-mile line unless it was one 
that had fell off an’ was climbin’ back again. 

“We got a guide—or maybe this one was 
a tramp that claimed to be a guide—an’ he 
said he was th’ only registered an’ pedigreed 
guide in th’ Rocky Mountains who could 
guarantee shots at goats. Bill asked him 
how about guaranteein’ some of them shots 
to hit goats an’ th’ feller said that was 
where he drawed th’ line—said he wasn’t 
takin’ none o’ them obscene chances. He 
said a Colorado goat that was healthy an’ 
wasn’t afflicted with ingrowin’ sin would 
lug off enough lead to make a mule stagger 
an’ never let up chawin’ his cud. There- 
fore, he said, if every goat we shot at failed 
to drop like th’ price o’ wheat jest after 
you've loaded up, we needn’t feel assassin- 
ated over it. 

“With them inspirin’ instructions ringin’ 
in our ears me’n Bill took a squint up th’ 
side of th’ mountain where, accordin’ to th’ 
guide, goats was swarmin’ by th’ millions. 

“We got an early start an’ we clim’ 
steady for two hours before th’ guide let us 
stop an’ get our wind back. After we'd 
puffed an’ blowed a spell we started up 
again. It was hard travelin’. In some 
places it was so steep we could look back 
over our shoulder an’ see right down th’ 
chimney at th’ hotel two miles below. 
Bill asked th’ guide if there was any danger 
an’ th’ skunk said there wasn’t a bit unless 
we happened to fall. In that case, he said, 
we might get hurt. He said more people 
got hurt fallin’ than did hangin’ on. 
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“We got up another mile or so an’ 
come to a place that looked about as 
enticin’ as th’ edge of a case knife. Th’ 
guide said it was a hog’s back. It was 
probably a razor-back hog judgin’ from 
th’ way it treated me’n Bill’s pants 
a-crossin’ it. 

“Look out for goats here,’ says th’ 
guide. 

“Bill started to look, then grabbed th’ 
mountain in both hands an’ emitted a 
groan. 

“*You do th’ lookin’, guide,’ he yells. 
‘That’s what you're paid for. Jf I’d go 
to squintin’ around I'd land square on 
th’ back of that cow four mile down 
below.’ 

“Th’ guide bit off a big chew of tobacco 
an’ looked over th’ edge. 

““Huh"’ he says, ‘that ain’t acow—it’s a 
church!’ 

“After we'd crossed th’ hog’s back Bill 
was wheezin’ like a little leaky engine an’ 
th’ guide cheered ’im up by tellin’ ’im his 
heart was probably weak an’ might stop at 
any minute. He said th’ climbin’ an’ th’ 
thin air had killed lots of ’em. He rec’- 
lected how he’d had to throw two fellers 
over that identical hog’s back only th’ 
season before as they’d died an’ he couldn’t 
get em down any other way. That didn’t 
help Bill specially, but judgin’ by his 
remarks | figured his wind had come back 
strong. 

“We clim a while longer an’ then th’ 
guide sniffs th’ air like a bloodhound 
trailin’ a squash-colored coon through a 
gum-swamp. 

““Goats, he says. ‘They’re thick here.’ 

““Are they?’ says Bill. ‘I hadn’t no- 
ticed it. But if it’s all th’ same to you I'll 
jest keep on tryin’ to stick to this moun- 
tain. If you notice any goats pointed my 
way kindly shoo ’em off!’ 

“Th’ feller sort of ridiculed Bill some an’ 
we started on again. By this time I'd 
wore off both kneecaps an’ dislocated every 
toe on both feet tryin’ to sock ‘em into th’ 
rocks. About noon we got to what th’ 
guide said was th’ top. We crawled up 
slow expectin’ to look a herd of about fifty 
million goats right in th’ eye but not a 
blame billy did we see. After we’d snorted 
around a spell Bill let out a yell an’ pointed 
across to a big rock. Sure enough, there 
was a whalin’ big goat on it. Bill grabbed 
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his gun an’ was jest goin’ to shoot when th’ 
guide told ‘im that goat was eighteen miles 
away, up in another county. 

“That made Bill a little disgusted, but he 
got even when | tried to draw a bead on a 
couple I’d spotted just across a little ravine, 
an’ th’ guide said he was between ten an’ 
eleven miles away. 

“We seen half a dozen more goats but th’ 
nearest one was six miles off. Th’ guide 
said he guessed he'd picked th’ wrong 
mountain an’ we'd better go back down an’ 
try another next mornin’. Bill told th’ 
feller to take his guns an’ fixin’s an’ let ‘im 
die where he was peaceable, but he wouldn’t 


hear of it. Said he was in duty bound ta 
get us down as he’d guaranteed us shots at 
goats. Bill said if he’d jest let ’im take a 
shot at himself he’d call th’ contract closed 
as far as he was concerned. 

“We slid down, leavin’ our clothes an’ 
most of our hide along th’ trail an’ th’ 
minute we hit terra firmy we headed 
straight for a hospital. We didn’t go back 
up next mornin’. We'd had all th’ goatin’ 
we wanted. Them Chicago lawyers may 
be bound to kill goats, but if they do, 
Ephrum, they'll be boardin’ with ol’ Job 
this time next year. Eh? Well, a mere 
cheekful, Bill—thankee!” 


THE BIRTH OF THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


A virgin zephyr, wild and free, 

Lifted the leaf of a hawthorn tree, 
And breathed on a weary nightingale, 
Dreaming under the flowering veil 

Of the woodland canopy. 


The nightingale awoke as one 

Touched with a beam of the wooing sun, 
His heart athrill with the mellow fire 
Of a new and wonderful desire— 

But the virgin wind was gone! 


He followed her, his love awing 

On the silent air—he could not sing; 
But sweet and sunny, far before, 
She vanished from him evermore 

On the perfume of the spring. 


But when his heart, in a glade remote, 
Broke with a tender little note, 
In the fire of sorrow, thrice refined— 
Behold! it was the virgin wind 
That bubbled from his throat! 
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VAN CLEVE 
A DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT—1819-1907 
BY AGNES C. LAUT 
IV—PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS OF WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


S true a Daughter of the 
Regiment as ever 
watched the flag un- 
furled to sunrise drum 
was Charlotte Ouiscon- 
sin Van Cleve, daughter 
of Lieutenant Clark of 
the Fifth Infantry, or- 
dered from Hartford, in 1819, to the Upper 
Mississippi. 

Born on the march, she was cradled by 
the great river whose banks she was to see 
carved up into half a dozen broad com- 
monwealths. Altogether, it was a life 
much more romantic in the telling than 
the living. You can laugh at starvation 
afterwards: you don’t laugh very loud at 
the time! And when the Daughter of the 
Regiment became a wife, it was only to 
exchange the life in the fort for the more 
dangerous and thrilling one of a pioneer 
woman on the prairie. And that, too, is 
a good deal more romantic in the telling 
than the living. You may be lion-hearted 
and fond of scenery and all that. That’s 
all very well, as far as you, yourself, are 
concerned; but when there are babies— 
four and five and six of them—and supplies 
are snowed up in a forty-below blizzard, 
and the daily rations run down to wheat 
pounded up with snow water, and the 
Indians keep coming into your kitchen 
piling their bowie knives and muskets in a 
heap on the floor—why, you may be as 
lion-hearted as you like: it isn’t for your- 
self you are anxious. Far as you are con- 
cerned, you would probably be mighty glad 
to resign life’s commission and chuck the 
contract; but there are the others; and the 
cold, heavy fear that comes is a good deal 





more romantic in the past than in the 
present. 


When the regiment received orders to 
move West—there were more officers than 
one thought that wives ought not to go— 
too hard traveling and that sort of thing; 
but. the women decreed otherwise! Three 
of them shouldered their knapsacks— 
metaphorically speaking—and set out with 
the soldiers by stage up the old Boston 
postroad through Albany to Buffalo. The 
three were Mrs. Leavenworth, wife of the 
colonel, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Gooding, 
wives of junior officers. From Buffalo, 
boat was taken to Detroit, and from De- 
troit to Mackinac, and from Mackinac to 
Ft. Howard on Green Bay. All very sim- 
ple, it sounds; but the trip lasted three 
full months, from April to June, with 
bitingly cold winds across the open schoon- 
ers of the lakes; though that was no worse 
than the stage journey where you were 
packed in like canned sardines, tight and 
numb, till side wheels took a tilt in a 
spring mudhole and then jerked out with 
a jolt that shook the passengers into fresh 
places. 

At Green Bay waited brigades of Indian 
canoes to carry the regiment across Wis- 
consin. Drums beat reveille at day-dawn 
and the bugles set wild echoes ringing 
through the unhewn forest. At least two 
of those women were very young; and | 
have no doubt they thought some beauti- 
fully romantic sentimental things about 
the gold-laced uniforms flashing against 
the green foliage, and the little striped 
flag fluttering at the prow of each canoe. 
It was worth coming a long way to see, 
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the blue-garbed troops strung up Fox 
River in boats poled by bronzed savages 
or deploying across Lake Winnebago ‘to 
thé strains of the regimental band. Colo- 
nel Leavenworth knows the trick of im- 
pressing savages with pomp. Soldiers 
drawn in line, bayonets glittering to the 
sun, the band crashing a roundelay that 
set the dimples dancing on the lake, he 
demands authority from the Indians to 
pass through their country. A young chief 
steps into the midst of the circle and stands 
like carved statuary till the beating of the 
drum has ceased. Then throwing back 
the red blanket, he raises his right arm to 
the sun: ‘“My brother—behold the calm 
sky above us! Behold the lake peaceful 
at our feet! So calm, so peaceful are our 
hearts towards the whites! Pass on!” 
And the regiment passes up the river 
towards the Portage of the Wisconsin. 
An overland run of a mile-and-a-half at 
the ambling trot of the Indian packer, 
through deep woods, across rocks slippery 
with moisture; and the boats are launched 
again, down the Wisconsin; but the beau- 
tifully romantic, sentimental things which 
the young wives had been thinking of the 
sylvan scene didn’t serve to keep off the 
summer rains that began to pour in such 
sheets the river became a clay-colored, 
raging torrent. At this very interval 
—when of all times in the world, she 
shouldn’t—the very small Daughter of the 
Regiment—arrived! Where the Wisconsin 
joined the Mississippi stood a dilapitated 
old stockade that had done duty in the 
War of 1812—Fort Crawford. Apart, 
closer to the Mississippi, were the tumble- 
down shacks and cabins of the old French 
population, Prairie du Chien, whose name 
explains itself if you have ever visited a 
clutter of Half-breed huts. As the pro- 
vision barrels had seeped in rain water 
and the flour sacks were encrusted all 
round with three solid inches of green 
mould, it was decided to halt for a few 
days at Prairie du Chien before plunging 
into the wilderness. Less than an hour 
after the regiment’s arrival, on July the 
ist, Lieutenant Clark’s wife gave birth 
to a daughter, whom the parents called 
Charlotte and the officers welcomed in 
quaffing bumpers of hilarity with the nick- 
name “Quisconsin,’”” in memory of the 
wild voyage downstream. It isn’t sur- 


prising to find recorded that half the regi- 
ment were invalided with the worst form 
of “shakes” or ague; and it didn’t mend 
matters that the regimental doctor was 
only sober after you had soused him up 
and down a dozen times in the river. 


Supplies from St. Louis were to meet the 
troops at Prairie du Chien; but they had 
not come. To avoid exhausting what pro- 
visions they had before the end of the 
journey, the regiment had to move on. 
The remaining three hundred miles were 
made in the famous flat-bottomed boats 
with running-board up each side of the 
gun’els like a platform, passenger and bag- 
gage space in the middle, some sleeping 
places at a pinch beneath the running- 
boards, a high, stout pole at the bow used 
as hitching post for the tow rope or mast 


for a sail. On the running-boards down .- 


each side stood the boatmen, chests and 
shoulders braced against long poles. At a 
word, away all shoved, marching towards 
the stern. Then reversing, they would 
march back to the bow; and so the way 
was poled up the Mississippi, wriggling in 
and out close to the winding banks, with 
the monotonous tramp—tramp—tramp of 
the boatmen back and forward on the run- 
ning-board, from bugle call at day-dawn 
till tenting time on shore at night. 

It was slow going. July became Au- 
gust, and August, September, before the 
weather-worn troops poled round the dou- 
ble bend of the Mississippi to the high 
cliffs of Minnesota, or St. Peter’s River. 
Meanwhile, that very small person known 
as the Daughter of the Regiment had 
grown amazingly on a diet of flour-water 
tied up in a rag in lieu of a bottle. If you 
ask me how in the world she didn’t die of 
any old “tummy” thing from chewing that 
rag, | can only answer that life will last a 
long time on pure air and fresh water. 
Then you have to remember, she was born 
on the river under the stars, and passed 
the first three months of her life with no 
roof but the stars. In proof that the 
thing is not impossible | may add that 
I once employed as guide a Missouri trap- 
per, who brought his little son up on a diet 
plied in the same primitive fashion, only 
in his case the bottle was a strip of wool 
shirting. 

The invalids—including the mother— 
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had all been restored during the passage up 
the Mississippi, by the tonic Northern air. 
At the mouth of the St. Peter’s, the regi- 
ment was to disembark and build their 
fort. Where St. Paul and Minneapolis 
stand to-day was nothing but a howling 
wilderness of painted forest with sky- 
colored lakes where the wild fowl circled 
in restless flocks for their long winter jour- 
ney to the south. Where the flag flies 
above Ft. Snelling to-day, was nothing 
but the ocher-colored cliffs spattered by 
the yellow leaves showering down from the 
fringe of trees at the sky-line. If there's 
one thing that makes the loneliness of 
night silence in the wilds lonelier, it is to 
hear the last call of the autumn birds. | 
have an idea those rains down on Wiscon- 
sin River must have taken the veneer off 
the young wives’ romance. What was left 
of romance must have faded gray-drab 
that first night when they disembarked 
three hundred miles from the back of 
beyond with no home but the slant walls 
of a white tent. 


Imagine the Mississippi taking a great 
bend southward in the shape of the letter 
V. At the bottom of the V, the troops 
had disembarked. It isn’t so lonely by 
daylight as it was the night before. In 
the first place, this Northern air crisp with 
the frosts of autumn is pure as crystal, 
stimulating as champagne. After one 
breath of it you want to open your lungs 
wide and drink it down. It goes to your 
head and clears away dull fumes. It goes 
to your heels and you want to be moving, 
doing, running. It goes to your hands; 
and you are hungry for work. In the 
second place, the woods are ringing with 
the axemen, cutting logs for stockades. 
While the women unpack trunks of finery 
mouldy with the moisture of six months’ 
travel, and the smallest member of the 
regiment chews gleefully on the end of her 
rag botfle, the officers rig up one of the 
smaller boats and pole up that second 
bend of the river whence comes the roar 
and chortle of the falls known as St. 
Anthony. Of the visitors, some are im- 
pressed by the beauty of the white cata- 
ract glittering in the sun; others by the 
fact this is the end of navigation for ascend- 
ing regiments; and the officers note here 
is water power for the Government mills. 
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That the Falls of St. Anthony would be- 
come the driving wheel of a great city, 
whose mills would supply flour for the 
world—no one present dreamed. 

Adventures began to come thick and 
fast to the Daughter of the Regiment that 
first winter. She was quite unconscious of 
it, of course; for her mother had shoved 
her under the bed done up in a cradle like 
an Indian moss-bag; but during a raging 
blizzard the wind blew the roof off the 
house, and all that kept the walls from 
crashing in, was that her father propped 
his shoulder against the tottering chimney 
till soldiers dashed to the rescue. 

Mail came only twice a year by pony 
express from Prairie du Chien. Letters 
were addressed ‘“‘via St. Louis, wherever 
the regiment may be found.” Fur-trade 
packets carried the bags from St. Louis 
up to the mouth of Wisconsin River; and 
from Fort Crawford an Indian boy set out 
on horseback alone for the new fort of the 
Fifth Regiment. There was no telegraph 
to tell of the mail carrier’s coming; but by 
some witchery of the woods—“ moccasin 
telegram,” the fur traders to-day call it— 
word would be brought that the mail boy 
was approaching, and the whole fort 
turned out to greet the dusty rider. Fora 
week, the fort would be given up to mail- 
time. Later, when other families had 
joined the regiment and there were mar- 
riages, wedding parties had to travel by 
flat boat or pony all the way to Prairie du 
Chien or St. Louis for a chaplain to per- 
form the ceremony. 

Early in the spring of 1820, Colonel 
Leavenworth was transferred south. Colo- 
nel Snelling arrived to take commafd and 
workmen began quarrying for the stone 
fort named after him. It was a couple of 
years later that the Government at Wash- 
ington sent out doubtful, tentative orders 
for Lieutenant Clark to ascertain if grain 
for the subsistence of the troops could pos- 
sibly be grown so far north; and Colonel 
Snelling, on August 5th, of 1823, replied 
that large quantities of wheat are to be 
harvested this very summer and asked for 
$288.33 worth of machinery to mill the 
wheat into flour. Such was the beginning 
of the great wheat fields and flour mills of 
the Northwest. In Quebec and New Am- 
sterdam, they dated the birth of a city 
from the foundation stones of fort walls. 
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They should date the birth of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, of the great wheat granaries 
of the Northwest, from the writing of the 
Colonel’s letter at Fort Snelling. 

The summer of 1820 was one continued 
holiday. There were picnics to Lake Har- 
riet, named after Mrs. Leavenworth, and 
raspberry jaunts to Lake Calhoun, called 
after the statesman, and all-day outings 
across to the Minnehaha, which—praise be 
—was left with its own name. As other 
families joined the regiment, a post school 
was opened, where a soldier who could 
speak French, taught French, and an old 
man with a powerful faith in the switch for 
the Rule of Three heid forth on other learn- 
ing. About this time, too, though fron- 
tier troops don’t claim much credit for 
religion, a Sunday schooi was opened. It 
is a curious thing, that question of religion 
in the wilds. It isn’t a canned and nickel- 
plated brand of goodness. [t doesn’t flip- 
flop back and forward across the line over 
different shades of creed. When you see 
the Creed of the Brute rampant, red and 
unabashed, along every trail you tread, 
you don’t pause to haggle and hairsplit. 
You get all the fighters into line; and men 
come in rank who wouldn’t if the Brute 
were not so plain along the trail, or had 
been togged up in civilized hypocrisies. 1 
have often thought that to be the reason 
why good little “Down East,” respectable 
Puritan towns are torn to pieces in church 
squabbles for sheer lack of a militant devil, 
while wild West frontier camps with every 
form of devil that can be invented present 
a solid phalanx of fighters for righteousness. 


One midday in May of 1823, when the 
dinner drum was beating its rat-tat-too 
and the soldiers were lining up for roll- 
call, the small heroine of this sketch and 
her brother went running across the parade 
ground when they stopped suddenly in 
blank amazement. A little blond-haired 
boy of their own age was standing in their 
own home porch. No boat had arrived, no 
messengers by pony express. Had the 
new boy dropped from the sky? They 
dashed across the parade ground and laid 
on hands to see if he were real. Yes, he 
was real. He was there, smiling and cling- 
ing to their hands. In answer to ques- 


tions, their mother only laughed that per- 
haps he was the little playfellow they had 
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prayed for. What was his name? An- 
drew! At that, the two small persons very 
nearly burst with excitement, though why 
it should have been wonderful that he 
answered, grown-ups can’t possibly see. 
Hadn’t he another name? Yes: their 
father answered, coming in from roll- 
call, they were going to call him “ Marvel” 
because his coming had been so strange. 
“Andrew Marvel’—that was to be his 
name! Then, bunching them up in his 
arms, the father took all to dinner. He 
didn’t tell them all Andrew Marvel’s story, 
of course! It wasn’t a story for small 
ears; but they got the rest of it as they 
grew older. 

Away up north in Red River settlement 
across the Canadian Boundary were some 
people, two or three hundred of them, 
called Selkirk Settlers—watchmakers and 
clerks from Switzerland, farmers from 
Scotland. There had been floods in the 
country one year and grasshoppers the 
next. Some of the settlers had joined In- 
dian buffalo hunters at Pembina. Others 
were leaving the country, journeying all 
the way down to Fort Snelling in ox carts, 
or rafting down the Mississippi to Prairie 
du Chien, and Galena, and St. Louis. The 
Swiss settlers had come all the way down 
the Rhine to the sea, then crossed the 
Atlantic through Hudson Bay to America, 
then canoed up Nelson River to Lake 
Winnipeg. Now they were ascending the 
whole length of Red River and descending 
half the length of the Mississippi before 
they found a home, but where they finally 
settled, grew up villages that became the 
first cities of the Mississippi Valley. 

One of these settlers, David Tully, a 
Scotchman, had left Red River with his 
family in an ox cart accompanied only by 
a half-breed to guide him to Fort Snelling. 
Where the trail branched east from Red 
River at the place now called Grand Forks, 
Tully met a party of Sioux on the war- 
path for Ojibways. The warriors’ were in 
ugly mood. They hadn’t found the enemy, 
and they were hungry. They demanded 
food. Tully had barely enough for his 
family and refused. At that, the half- 
breed guide sensing fearful danger, jumped 
from the cart, slid down the steep river 
bank, and running over the cakes of float- 
ing ice, plunged in midstream and swam 
to the far shore. When he looked back, 

















the Sioux were braining the Tully baby on 
the shore ice. The two little boys had dis- 
appeared. The father was struggling in 
the water to get his wife across. The In- 
dians fired. Husband and wife were swept 
away. The guide escaped to the buffalo 
hunters; but what had become of the little 
boys? One was barely eight years old, the 
other not six. From the buffalo hunters to 
the fur traders and from the traders to the 
troops, the story of the murder was carried. 
Colonel Snelling heard that two white chil- 
dren had been seen among the Sioux. He 
sent the troops to search the Indian camp. 
Both boys were found and brought to Fort 
Snelling. John, the elder, had been partly 
scalped. Andrew, the little one, had been 
kindly treated by the squaws. The older 
brother was adopted by the Snellings and 
survived the cruel treatment for a few 
years, though prone to go off his head rag- 
ing with terror at the slightest alarm. 
Andrew remained the foster brother of the 
little Clark’s. When these kinds of stories 
were frequently brought to the fort, you 
can understand how the children and the 
sentries held their own private opinion of 
the Children of Israel campaigning against 
the heathen. 


There were some other opinions held by 
the children of the fort which would hardly 
chime with the soft timidities of the Eastern 
nursery. For instance, the small Daughter 
of the Regiment could never bear to watch 
the wolf hunts—men and women mounted 
on fleetest ponies galloping through the 
woods and across swamps in pursuit of a 
gray timber wolf that had been muzzled. 
The thing didn’t seem quite fair—so many 
people, and the wolf muzzled. That is, it 
didn’t seem quite fair till the winter of 
1826, when the wolf packs became bold 
enough to invade the very fort walls, where 
they nightly carried off rabbits and chick- 
ens. Then the children did what a great 
philosopher has told us we must all do 
sooner or later—make your heart as the 
diamond rather than the charcoal, though 
they are both composed of the very same 
thing. The children hardened their hearts 
against the wolves. Somehow or other, 
the brother got a large steel trap and a 
haunch of frozen meat. Nightly, the two 
youngsters set the trap, which isn’t a par- 
ticularly namby-pamby thing todo. Every 
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daybreak, they were out of bed before 
bugle call to examine the trap; and many 
a cold dawn, sea-green eyes and snarling 
teeth lay bunched a prisoner across the 
spring; but one morning—the trap was 
gone! No matter how much freedom the 
children of the fort were permitted, it was 
a rule, and a mighty rigid rule, that you: 
were not supposed to be outside the fort 
walls before the flag-went up in the morn- 
ing nor after the flag came down to roll of 
drum at night; but the trap was gone; © 
and there was a bloody trail across the snow 
beyond the gates leading through the 
woods towards the Little Falls. The 
brother had cap and mits; but the sister 
had forgotten hers; but off they peltered 
through the brush, these two, who could 
not bear to watch a wolf hunt, the brother 
clapping cap and.mits on the girl as they 
ran, feeling themselves the biggest heroes 
that the American Army had turned out 
in all its history. Other boys and girls 
have felt themselves heroes for hunting 
imaginary wolves round dining-room ta- 
bles; and these two felt very big, indeed! 
That is—they did for the length of a mile, 
when the trail “got hot” and the wind got 
cold and the children got breathless and 
the crust on the drifts broke through to 
your armpits; and—maybe—perhaps— 
(oh, no, for shame, they weren’t afraid); 
but, maybe they began to wonder what in 
the world they would do with that wolf 
when they did come up with it! Neither 
carried a weapon the size of your little 
finger. Then conscience smote them like 
the broad side of a baseball bat. Whether 
they caught the wolf or not, it seemed a 
dead certainty they would catch something 
else for breaking garrison rules. The small 
pair stood panting, looking dubiously at 
each other! Just then, there bounced 
noiselessly from the woods an Indian boy 
carrying bow and arrow. “How! How! 
Nitchie! How do you do, young man,” 
greeted the brother; and he poured out in 
Sioux tongue the predicament they were 
in. For some bread and pork, the Sioux 
agreed to go for the wolf; and the children 
loped homeward with hearts thumping like 
the fort drum; and sure enough, just as 
they reached Fort Snelling came sound of 
the breakfast drum; but that afforded 
small hope of escape; for their father and 
Captain Scott, later of the Mexican wars, 
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were gesticulating hotly at the porch. The 
two culprits bolted in past the roaring 
stone fireplace to table. Breakfast ~was 
proceeding with the kind of silence you 
can carve up with the dull edge of a butter 
knife, and two small people were getting 
large lumps in their throats, when a soldier 
marched in with the announcement, “‘ Mal- 
colm, there’s an Indian boy out here with a 
wolf; wants to see you!”’ The silence ex- 
ploded with a jump. Everybody rushed 
outdoors. There lay an enormous timber 
wolf, one foot fast in the trap. Captain 
Scott, the crack shot of the fort, was the 
first to discover this was the identical 
marauder which the whole regiment had 
been trying to capture. Congratulations 
were showered on the two guilty young- 
sters. Questions and answers and two or 
three hugs of forgiveness somehow got 
mixed up with the other score that was 
due; and the two were carried off by Cap- 
tain Scott, who presented the young Diana 
with a new dress on the spot, and the 
brother, later, with his first pony. 

One May morning in 1823, everybody 
had come out from breakfast and the 
youngest lady was rope-walking the piazza 
railing, when a strange sound smote up 
from the river. Somehow, they all knew 
it, though it had never been heard there 
before—a puffing and huffing with the 
swish of water from a paddle wheel. The 
Indians dashed from the river white with 
fright. A big canoe with a chimney like a 
smoke-stick was coming. Then somebody 
yelled out, “The steamboat—the first 
steamboat’; and every one wanted to 
talk at once; for the coming of the pioneer 
steamboat Virginia meant the first link 
for these exiles with the oytside world. 
Some one steadies the four-year-old lady 
on the railing so that she can stand tiptoe 
and see—her first fairy glimpse of the 
larger life beyond the fort. 


Except when drunk with war or whis- 
key, Indians love white children. Among 
the tribes, the two little Clark’s had many 
firm friends. Presents of bows and arrows 
and moccasins and mapie sugar were often 
carried to the children by the chief, 
Shakopee, or Little Six, a tall, handsome 
Sioux with the limbs of a Grecian runner 
and the keen-cut tense features of a 
metal face. 
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One June in ’27, officers were sitting 
about the Clark’s stone cottage near Fort 
Snelling. It had been a busy day. Sioux 
and Chippewa tepees dotted the field out- 
side the fort; for the Indian agent, Major 
Taliaferro, had that day arranged a treaty 
between these two warring tribes; and the 
chiefs were even now smoking the peace 
pipe in the great council tent. As the 
evening wore on, the tribes went to their 
own lodges, and the officers had come away 
with the feeling that everything was all 
right, which so often preceded everything 
going all wrong. Without the slightest 
warning, the air was split by a cracking of 
rifle shots, and a bullet ripped past Major 
Cruger’s ear with a ping heard by every 
one on the piazza. The Sioux had waited 
only till the Chippewas had gone back to 
their tents and were off guard. Then five 
Dakotas, by way of an evening joke, stole 
across to the Chippewa chief’s tent and 
poured in half a dozen rifle shots. In- 
stantly, rose an uproar. To prevent more 
murder, Colonel Snelling brought the Chip- 
pewas inside the walls. Among the 
wounded were the chief and a little girl 
no older than the young Clarks. The 
Sioux Confederacy at this time numbered 
not less than 30,000 souls, of whom there 
were present on this occasion some thou- 
sands. The whites—soldiers, traders, set- 
tlers, all told—did not number more than 
a few hundreds; but Taliaferro was the 
man of whom it was said, “an Indian 
agent for twenty years, yet an honest 
man.” The Indians knew that he had a 
habit of being in the right and of keeping 
his word. A few days later, the Sioux 
came forward in a body towards the fort. 
Two companies of soldiers went out to 
meet them. The Sioux refused to give up 
the murderers—probably thought to hag- 
gle in payment for the crime. That is the 
place where a weak man would have wab- 
bled and lost; but Taliaferro thundered 
out his answer: “If you do not give up 
these men, then as many leaves as there 
are in these trees, as many blades of grass 
as you see beneath your feet, so many 
white soldiers will come upon you and 
destroy your nation.” The Sioux were 
taken aback. They had brought on a 
war with the Chippewas. If they offended 


the whites, where was ammunition to 
An eye for an eye, a tooth 


come from? 

















for a tooth, a life for a life—that was their 
law. For the five wounded Chippewas 
they handed over five guilty Sioux, among 
them, Shakopee, Little Six, the friend of 
the children. 

Sioux relatives followed the five into the 
fort yard. A fire was kindled. Round 
and round the Sioux circled and danced, 
chanting their death songs, flinging defi- 
ance at the worst Fate could do to them, 
until the soldiers came to shackle the pris- 
oners hands and feet. And now the ques- 
tion was—what to do with the guilty 
Sioux. If the Government executed them 
by court-martial, the life of every white 
man among the Sioux would be endan- 
gered for the next ten years; for the Sioux 
code is inexorably—a life for a life. If the 
Government pardoned the guilty, that 
would be regarded as a sign of weakness 
by the Sioux and an act of enmity for the 
Chippewas. Colonel ‘Snelling and Major 
Taliaferro conferred with the Chippewa 
chiefs—the eldest of whom was now dying 
of his wounds inside the fort. The Chip- 
pewa council solved the difficulty. Let 
the murderers suffer the Indian punish- 
ment of running the gauntlet. 

Far across the field is the Sioux encamp- 
ment. Halfway across one side are the 
Chippewa avengers. Back behind the war- 
riors of both tribes are a multitude of 
squaws and children. Outside the open 
gate stand in rank the troops, the officers, 
the shackled Sioux prisoners; and borne 
on a litter supported by his followers is the 
dying Chippewa chief brought to witness 
the punishment of his murderers. The 
chains are knocked from the hands and 
feet of the Sioux prisoners. A warrior 
steps forward. A word, a wave of the 
hand from Colonel Snelling; and the Sioux 
bounds out like an antelope on the race 
of his life across the open space towards his 
people. The Chippewa rifles—crack! The 
brother and sister want to hide their faces. 
The lithe runner has spun up in mid- 
air with a flounder forward, and comes 
down prone—motionless! The smoke has 
hardly cleared before a second runner 
shoots out like an arrow from the fort gate 
bent forward and dancing from side to 
side zigzagging his enemies’ target; but 
there comes a rain of bullets from all sides; 
and he drops halfway across the field. 
The dying chief was now sitting up with 
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the passion of vengeance in his eyes. 
two children could not bear to look longer, 
yet were powerless to turn away; for the 
fifth and last man was to run, and that 
man was Shakopee, Little Six, their friend. 
He darted out from the blue-coated ranks 
of the soldiers almost before the children 
knew. The rifles cracked. The smoke 
cleared. A roar of delight from the Sioux 
—Shakopee was still running; and the 
fort children began to clap their hands; 
for the Chippewas had fired off all their 
rifles and had to pause to reload. He was 
not ten paces from the goal when the rifles 
again cracked. The children hid their 
faces. His body had jerked into the air; 
and when the dust cleared, the Chippewas 
were howling maniacs flourishing the scalps 
of the dead. 

You will admit. it would have been a 
very difficult matter to bring a child up in 
this life hedged round by smiling hypocri- 
sies and pretty lies that all things are as 
they ought to be, and if they are not as 
they ought to be, all you have to do in the 
matter is hide your head under your wing 
and not see. It was a life where you had 
to look The Most Terrible straight in the 
face without blinking your eyes, and as 
the children knew very well from expe- 
rience with the wolves, if you do that- 
look The Most Terrible straight in the face 
without a quiver in your own upper lip, 
The Most Terrible usually skulks off. 

When Lieutenant Clark took his family 
East in 1825, New York papers heralded 
the arrival of the travelers with the com- 
plete story of little Andrew Tully. The 
consequence was, Mrs. Bethune, wife of a 
merchant trader engaged with John Jacob 
Astor, and the widow of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, came to the Clark’s to beg that the 
boy might be left to be trained as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. Andrew was will- 
ing; and the Clarks left him; but when 
they visited the East again in 1833, they 
found that Andrew Tully, now a grown 
man, had declined to go on with the 
ministry. 

Then came a change! The father was 
transferred to Nashville in time for the 
children to witness all the excitement of 
electing General Jackson President. The 
Clarks were often at “The Hermitage,” 
and there they met the famous Rachel, 
Jackson’s first and only love, whom 
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enemies have described as a fat half-caste 
and friends extolled in almost as extrava- 
gant panegyric as Jackson had inscribed on 
her tombstone: “‘her face, fair; her person, 
pleasing; her temper, amiable; her heart, 
kind; a benefactor to the poor; an ex- 
ample to the rich; to the wretched, a 
comforter; to the prosperous, an orna- 
ment.” No doubt, all this was true. As 
the world knows, the little woman died of 
heartbreak with delight over her hus- 
band’s election. How her deficiencies 
gave the enemies of the President a handle 
against him for ridicule may be illustrated 
by an incident. Some officers had gone 
out to ‘““The Hermitage.” After dinner, 
host and hostess and guests gathered round 
the fireplace. As the gentlemen began to 
light up, Mrs. Jackson, too, drew forth her 
pipe saying to Captain Clark, ““Won’t you 
smoke, honey?” If the good Rachel had 
lived in modern days and used a cigarette 
with coat-of-arms on the paper rollings, 
society would not have shrieked; but the 
frontier towns’ idea of manners was on a 
par with the solemnity of an undertaker, 
and that poor pipe of Rachel’s was too 
much. The President’s friends heaved a 
sigh of relief that she did not go with him 
to the White House. 

In 1833, the regiment was moved to a 
new fort in Wisconsin near that Winnebago 
which the parents remembered. On the 
way up the Mississippi, the troops paused 
at Prairie du Chien, now commanded by 
Col. Zachary Taylor. The brother and 
sister became very fond of Taylor’s 
daughter, a girl about their own age. Jeff 
Davis, the young lieutenant, was there 
paying her ardent court; but the glamour 
went off that romance when the young 
Clarks learned that Davis had eloped with 
their girl playmate, who died of a broken 
heart six months after leaving her father. 
This time the family drove across country 
to Winnebago instead of ascending Wiscon- 
sin River. Almost unrecognizable was the 
change in Wisconsin. Corduroyed roads 
now ran where before were only hunters’ 
trails. Settlers’ cabins began to dot the 


woods like oases in the wilderness; and at 
Winnebago, where long ago Colonel Leav- 
enworth assembled the Indians, had now 
sprung up a fort, a fur post, an Indian 
agency, the last occupied by that John 
Kinzie with his talented wife, pioneer 
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proprietors of a swampy tract at the south 
end of Lake Michigan, since known to the 
world as Chicago. 

The following spring, the children were 
sent East to school. It’s hard to believe 
that any life, which has been contempo- 
raneous with our own, could have made 
such a primitive journey. The children 
set out with a detachment of troops down 
Fox River in an open boat. Mid-space 
was rigged up an awning; but the slant 
April rains drenched every soul to the 
skin; and halfway across Lake Winne- 
bago, a squall pitched the open boat about 
like a top; but the Indian pilot kept her 
headed to the wave-drift, climbing the roll 
instead of swamping under broadside 
smashers. Out on the river again, they 
found the stream a roaring flood; but that 
was all the better for running rapids. 

A rest for a week at Fort Howard on 
Green Bay; and they followed the same 
path south that their mother had traversed 
coming north, except when a little rail- 
road had just been opened between Schen- 
ectady and Albany. The young passen- 
gers boarded the wobbly little cars, but at 
the first up-grade, all had to get out and 
walk, while the train was hauled up hill. 
There are not many people living whose 
memories go back to that day. 

The father’s fatal illness called both 
children back to the West; and the daugh- 
ter became the wife of an officer, Lieutenant 
Horatio Van Cleve. A missionary to the 
Indians at Green Bay had ridden through 
the snow-packed forests and conducted a 
ceremony snow-blind. Some years were 
passed in Missouri and Cincinnati; and 
the young couple conducted a preparatory 
school in Michigan for what is now known 
as the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
But once a Westerner, always a Westerner; 
and Michigan was no longer the frontier. 
Friends had bought and were colonizing a 
large tract of land at Long Prairie, north 
of Fort Snelling; and by 1856, the little 
Van Cleves had multiplied like leaves on an 
olive branch. Perhaps a love of the West 
born in the blood from those old days— 
now called the Daughter of the Regiment 
back to the Upper Mississippi. 


The Van Cleve family had driven from 
the steamboat landing at Pig’s Eye, or St. 
Paul, along a trail on the east bank of the 
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Mississippi. Late Indian summer had 
favored the travelers; but hard frosts 
now came that set the ice running from the 
upper river; and there was no way to cross 
the Mississippi at Swan River but by an 
old rickety boat punted amid the ice-float. 
Into this scrabbled the children—there 
must have been eight or nine of them. It 
was a perilous crossing. The bang of a 
swirling ice cake would have sent all to the 
bottom; but for the sake of the children 
the mother dared not show fear. At four 
in the afternoon, the family clambered into 
the wagon, on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi, and the horses carried all forward at 
a rattling pace over a trail bumpy with 
frost. Darkness fell early. The night 
grew colder. The stars pricked through 
the sky, steel and chill. Wolves howled in 
the bluff along the river. The children 
were too cold for sleep; and by nine o’clock 
the horses fagged. The younger children 
scrambled from the wagon to unlimber 
numbed legs in a run. The elders fed the 
horses, got a fire roaring and presently had 
tea passed around the circle. The new 
home could not be more than ten miles 
farther; so, at ten o'clock, all once more 
piled into the wagon and set off across the 
prairie; but by this time, that north wind 
was doing things besides blowing pricks 
through every crack of your garments. It 
had become aching cold. Then the horses 
played out completely—came toa dead stop. 
A friend, who had accompanied General Van 
Cleve, set off for help. The boys kindled 
a fire and spread buffalo robes in a circle. 
Under these, crept the younger children, 
feet to fire, and were presently fast asleep, 
while the mother sat on guard in the wagon 
crouched over a nursing baby for shelter 
from the wind. Did she think of warm 
beds and warm fireplaces back in Ann 
Arbor? Did her heart fail her? I don’t 
think so; for if we anchored effort to 
warm beds and warm fireplaces, we would 
not go very far; and if hearth-cat-comforts 
mean very much to you, you had better 
not qualify for a pioneer. Where the 
horses had broken down was a well-known 
camping place for Indians. Suddenly, a 
figure stepped noiselessly into the fire- 
light with the Indian salutation, ‘How! 
How!” and Mrs. Van Cleve jumped from a 
benumbed sleep to see her own eldest son, 
who had gone on a trip to the Rockies as 
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a schoolboy now come back a grown man. 
By the merest chance he had mistaken 
their fire for a camp of Indians. 

Sunday morning they reached their new 
home. Long Prairie had been an Indian 
agency, and there were many empty 
houses; so the family took possession at 
once; but the provisions had not come. 
The boys had to depend on their fish nets 
and guns; and the life af a “Swiss Family 
Robinson” began in earnest. This was 
the winter famous in the West for terrific 
cold and the Ink-pa-duta massacres. And 
there were neither mails nor telegraphs to 
hurry these supplies; and the winter came 
down with a depth of snow and fierceness 
of blizzards that barred the possibility of 
help coming in from any quarter. The 
empty Agency buildings were ransacked. 
In one, was discovered a quantity of un- 
threshed wheat left as worthless because 
it was so smutty. The father and his 
boys at once got to work to flail and mill 


that wheat; -but it made better food 
boiled whole than ground into black 
flour. The Indians were restless this win- 


ter, and as the cold drew tighter they 
began to come in to their old camping 
ground. The hard winter drove all game 
to hiding and the hungry Indians began 
paying nocturnal visits to these stores of 
threshed wheat, breaking into the granary 
by fresh window each night till the only 
supply of food became peppered with glass. 
The Minnesota climate can do much, but it 
can’t pass a diet of ground glass. That 
wheat had to be picked over grain by 
grain; and any one looking into the old 
Agency house could have seen by the light 
of tallow candles guttering down the mid- 
dle of the table, the whole family benched 
down each side sorting grain from glass, 
singing songs, telling stories of the good 
old times when the West was West. They 
had no butter. They had no milk; but 
they had salt; and they had wheat; and 
they had wings to the spirit. And the 
horror-haunted look of Anxious Fright 
never got past the door into that home; 
never brought the lonely mad-woman look 
you have sometimes seen on the sad faces 
of pioneer mothers. If you ask me why, | 
can only answer there was a soldier-spirit 
at the door. | think—no, I’m sure—there 
was a talisman in that house. 

I asked one of her sons, who told me the 
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story of her life, if they were not afraid 
of the Indians that winter when hostiles 
were on the rampage. He laughed. Then 
he told me of the day the Ojibways came 
with their great chief, filed unasked into 
the house and demanded food. Mrs. Van 
Cleve smiled, welcomed them, put the ket- 
tle on. The old chief looked at the white 
wife, at the white husband, at the white 
children. They were fearless. Then he 
gathered up all the knives and the guns 
and the war clubs of his braves, carried 
them to an inner room and laid them on 
the floor for Mrs. Van Cleve. The war- 
riors were under her roof. It was their 
most delicate act of Indian etiquette. 
Another time, a party of young warriors 
came demanding wheat. General. Van 
Cleve told them he had none. They then 
threatened to kill his cows. The general 
rose up his full height. | don’t know that 
he said anything; but he looked some, 
possibly in the direction of his boys and 
the gun rack. The warriors skulked 
sheepishly out; but at the next farm they 
succeeded in terrorizing the household; 
and as they went off, they shot all that 
neighbor’s cows. 

“My mother always said there would 
have been no Minnesota massacre if there 
had been no whiskey smuggled into the 
country by white men who called them- 
selves respectable,” said one of the sons. 
Settlers not burdened with any more sense 
of right than material goods, could always 
ply a lucrative business by trading whis- 
key to the Indians; and trouble occurred 
at Long Prairie from that very cause. A 
gang of “whiskey jacks” had been warned 
to stop the illicit trade. The Indians were 
already resentful against incoming settlers; 
and to turn whiskey loose when warring 
tribes were on the same camping ground 
meant certain murder. The whiskey jacks 
ignored the warning. General Van Cleve 
then led a party of soldiers across to the 
offender's quarters and knocked in the 
heads of the liquor barrels. The whiskey 
jacks held a public indignation meeting. 
There were threats to lynch Van Cleve. No 
sooner did Van Cleve get wind of it, than 
he rode across to the meeting, marched to 
the platform and told them to go ahead. 
He didn’t say much; but he must have 
looked some; for the lynchers didn’t go 
ahead. 
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But that first winter did not pass in one 
continued picnic round the candle-lighted 
dining table. Two or three times that 
eldest boy donned snowshoes and coursed 
down to the Mississippi for word of those 
delayed supplies. It was.a three days’ 
journey with no stopping place but camp 
under the stars; and the boy used always 
to sing at the top of his voice coming back, 
so the home folks could hear his yodel 
through the woods. The supplies did not 
come; and in January the five-year-old 
boy fell dangerously ill of pleurisy. There 
were no doctors within fifty miles, and home 
remedies had to be plied with that wretched 
diet of wheat water. When you draw so 
close to the edge of this life that there are 
only a few pounds of raw wheat between 
you and nothing, the Other Life becomes 
a mighty real and abiding presence. You 
don’t theorize. You are pretty meek and 
mute before the Veil of Things. The can- 
dles were used up with night-nursing; and 
family prayers round the sick bed brought 
you very close to Whatever was behind 
the Veil. How to diet the convalescent 
proved baffling till a dormant old hen, 
found round the Agency buildings where 
the wheat had been stored, cackled to life 
with a daily egg. Another day a prairie 
chicken was found floundering in a drift; 
but at last, a morning came, when after 
breakfast the mother retired to her room 
with the baby, to prevent the younger 
children reading her distress; for they were 
at the end of the wheat. There was noth- 
ing for the noonday meal. The youngest 
boy was haunting the windows watching 
the trail. Suddenly, he shouted to his 
mother, “Look!” The provision sleighs 
were crunching across the drifts. The 
teamsters had dug them through the last 
twenty miles. That is the only time in her 
long life when I find that something broke 
—when those sleighs drew up to the door, 
she went to pieces. Dinner lasted for the 
most of the rest of the day. The youngsters 
celebrated the arrival of the relief squad 
by hilarious dancing; while the mother 
went to bed too glad for sleep. 

All this sounds very romantic and ad- 
ventury and outdoorsy; but you must 
not forget that the pioneer.women of the 
West wrought out the fabric of heroic 
lives in daily tasks by the toil of their 
hands. Apart from the ordinary toils of 
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the house that fall to 
a woman where help 
is scarce, some tasks 
that were a terrific 
test of nerve fre- 
quently came to the 
woman’s hands. For 
instance, one of 
those early winters 
when the father and 
boys were away, a 
government surveyor 
was carried to the 
house with his feet in 
a frightfully frozen 
and mortifying condi- 
tion. There was no 
doctor. The man 
would die if he were 
not attended to at 
once. Mrs. Van Cleve 
took her sharpest 
pair of scissors and 
aknife. When she 


finished, the man’s life was saved, and 
she nursed him back to health. 


A bookful might be written of that old 


life at Long 
Prairie, might 
be written, 
indeed, of half 
the families 
who _ braved 
pioneer hard- 
ships; but the 
Civil War and 
Sioux Massa- 
crecalled Mrs. 
Van Cleve 
back to Fort 
Snelling. In 
the guard- 
house lay an 
Indian, hand- 
cuffed and 
chained 
awaiting 
death for the 
murder of 
settlers. Mrs. 
Van Cleve 
went to visit 
him. It was 
Shakopee, 
Little Six, son 














Col. Josiah Snelling. 


up from the valley. 
train from Fort Snelling,” remarked an 
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of that Shakopee who 
had run the race for 
his life when she was 
a child, and as she 
told the prisoner the 
story, his face lighted 
up with a fiendish 
glee. According to 
his code, he had 
avenged the death of 
his father on those 
white settlers, whose 
mangled bodies the 
troops were even now 
shoveling into com- 
mon burial pits. « It 
was during the same 
interval at Fort Snel- 
ling, one summer 
day in ’64, that she 
chanced to be on the 
bastion of the wall 
overlooking the river. 
A shrill hoot came 
“‘There goes the first 


officer. Forty years before, from the bar- 


Mrs. Charlotte Ouisconsin Van Cleve. 


racks railing, she had seen the first steam- 


boat ascend 
the Missis- 
sippi. 

The village 
of St. An- 
thony became 
the city we 
now know as 
Minneapolis. 
Here were 
passed the last 
days of the 
Daughter of 
the Regiment, 
and here her 
hands as ever, 
wrought un- 
ceasing toil for 
the common 
good. I don’t 
intend to 
catalogue the 
public institu- 
tions of which 
she was the 
founder, nor 
to relate inci- 
dents of her 
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life in the new city. Some of these stories 
must not be told till time has softened the 
edges of conflict; but two incidents illus- 
trate how she went about her work, or 
jogged other people up to go about theirs. 
Mrs. Van Cleve and Mrs. Winchell were 
the first women to run for election to the 
school board; and the contest was not of a 
mild variety. An insurance agent, for 
reasons one may guess, Was anxious to 
defeat Mrs. Van Cleve, and canvassed 
the slums with a cab to convey voters 
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Cleve requested and requested and re- 
quested the men to attend to the same; 
and the men didn’t. There was to be a 
business excursion from the Union Station 
to advertise Minneapolis as the hub of the 
Northwest. Mrs. Van Cleve-had bided her 
time. As the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion a lady was to be seen, a lady with a 
hammer, a lady busy on the nails and loose 
boards of those sidewalks. For a moment 
the crowd didn’t ‘“‘savey.” Then roars of 
laughter went up. It was just Mrs. Van 











St. Anthony’s Falls—1849. 


to the polls. An Irish woman had been 
driven in state to the polling booth with 
the gentleman. ‘“‘And thank ye koind- 
ly, Sor,” she said, dropping a courtesy, 
“but sure if ye plase, I'll vote for the 
loidy.” And the “‘loidy” was elected. 
Any one who has lived in the West, when 
a frontier town was changed to a city, 
knows the hopeless difficulty of getting the 
city council away from petty squabbles 
down to business.. Minneapolis sidewalks 
were famous for up-hills and down-dales 


and nails and loose boards. Mrs. Van 


Cleve’s way of nailing a lesson in with a 
joke; and the very next day the men got 
busy on those sidewalks. 


Years passed, more than half a century, 
and the sunset of life was drawing on. 
One evening the doorbell of the house 
rang. She happened to be near as an 
elderly gentleman was ushered in. He 
stood looking her in the eyes strangely. 

“Ts this Charlotte?” he asked. 

Like a scroll the years rolled back. 
Again she was running across the parade 





ground to- 
wards a small 
fair-haired 
lad smiling on 
her father’s 
porch. 

“Ks this 
Andrew?’”’ she 
returned; and 
the two old 
people who 
had not met 
for sixty years 
grasped 
hands. _To- 
gether, An- 
drew Tully 
and his foster 
sister drove 
to the old 
fort. As they 
were leaving, 
the bugle blew 
for “orderly 
call.” Mrs. 
Van Cleve had 
grown very 
deaf. The 
commanding 
officer order- 
ed the bugler 
to go across 
and sound the 
call close to 
the carriage. 


The stirring notes rang out as of old, 


Charlotte Ouisconsin 


Van Cleve 














Major Lawrence Taliaferro—‘‘An Indian Agent, yet an 


honest man.’’ 
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setting the 
echoes. of 
memory _ fly- 
ing, Memories 
of almost a 
century. 
Ghost figures 
emerged from 
the past, for 
both the 
woman and 
the man lis- 
tening in the 
carriage, vis- 
ions’ blurred 
by tears, of a 
transforma- 
tion almost 
undreamed! 
Who of all the 
old compan- 
ions remained 
to answer the 
roll call? None 
but they two, 
the Daughter 
of the Regi- 
ment, and 
the waif of 
Indian Mas- 
sacres! 

And in 
March of 
1907, she, too, 
had gone be- 


yond hearing of bugle or roll call. 








Fort Winnebago (at Portage, Wisconsin) in 1834. 
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ON AN 


OREGON 





FARM 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


WAS at a scattered vil- 
lage in a wide alluvial 
valley bordered by _ ir- 
regular wooded hills. 
Spring had arrived some 
time before, and the new 

“T/eses leafage was well started, 
the grass getting ankle high, dandelions, 
violets and buttercups in bloom, and the 
garden posies opening out around the 
houses, while the apple trees blushed in 
full splendor. Men were plowing and 
harrowing and some were planting corn, 
and some were hoeing their garden patches, 
where, though it was only mid-April, the 
peas, cabbages and other things were all 
green and thriving. 

In the depths of the valley flowed Cow 
Creek, an innocent-looking stream just 
then, but showing signs in the gullies 
neighboring that it was a wild and wide- 
reaching torrent in flood-time. During the 

















high water many of the outlying farmers | 


are cut off entirely from the village, and 
others can only get to it by keeping to the 
high ground and crossing fields and climb- 
ing fences. 

The prosperous serenity of the country 
was attractive, but scarcely stimulating, 
and when somebody chanced to speak of a 
place, six miles back in the hills, named 
Canyonville, | was eager to see it, and 
visions of wild and picturesque beauty 
floated through my mind. | started in the 
early afternoon and tramped the dusty 
road in the warm sunshine up and down an 
endless succession of little hills. Some- 
times | was amid farm fields or pastures, 
sometimes in the sober fir forest. Occa- 


sionally there were thickets of chaparral 
frosted thickly over with blossoms, and 
humming full of bees. 


The little lizards 
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were out enjoying the sunshine, the birds 
sang, and far aloft in the sky sailed several 
stately buzzards. 

When I reached Canyonville the day was 
drawing to a close, and the cows were drift- 
ing in from their pasturage. The place 
was a small trading center. It did not 
look very flourishing, for the main street 
was grass-grown, and many of the little 
stores on either side were vacant. The 
most conspicuous of the village buildings 
were two diminutive churches, perched 
with an air of rivalry on the same knoll, 
both dilapidated, and one never painted. 
However, the hamlet taken as a whole, in 
its setting of steep fir-clad hills was quite 
delightful. 

Like nearly all the buildings on the main 
street, whether shops or residences, my 
hotel stood snug to the board walk and had 
a piazza roof reaching out along the whole 
width of the front across the walk below. 
The piazza floor served as a sidewalk, but 
it also served the inmates of the hotel as a 
support for their chairs when they chose 
to sit in the open air. There I established 
myself soon after I arrived and rested and 
looked about. On the opposite side of the 
street was a group of boys squabbling play- 
fully. 

Soon the stout, elderly landlady of the 
hotel came to the door. She called one of 
the boys over to her and said, ‘‘ Roy, how’s 
the folks?” 

“Oh, they’re pretty well,”’ he replied. 

“You don’t look like you been workin’ 
none,’ she continued. “I wish you'd go 
to your house and get me a few pounds 0’ 
butter.” 

As he moved off she said to me, ‘His 
folks make good butter, though it’s claimed 
that the creamery here makes the best. 
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The old-fashioned country butter ain’t to 
be depended on, and a good many farms 
sell all their cream to the creamery. I’ve 
got three cows myself, and the only thing 
I don’t like about ’em is that | have to do 
my own milking. Women do a good deal 
of the milking around here. We've got a 
very fine cattle country. Yes, this is a 
nice place to live. You can’t get rich; but 
even if you could, I don’t know that you 
could take any more with you when you 
died.” 

After supper when the cows had been 

milked and the other work done, the hotel 
family, both transient and permanent, 
gathered about the office stove, and as it 
was now dusky, Ella, the hired girl, lit the 
lamp. The evening was chilly, and one of 
the men spoke approvingly of the warmth 
that came with genial vigor from the little 
stove. : 
“Well,” remarked the landlady, ‘you 
can always depend on Ella to make a good 
hot fire, because the girl who does that is 
sure to get a smart husband.” 

“That reminds me,” said a teamster who 
was a local lodger, “I heard yesterday that 
Ed. Slosson had married the widow 
Weaver.” 

“What in the world is he thinkin’ of!” 
cried the landlady. ‘‘She’s old enough to 
be his mother. He must be a-losin’ his 
mind.” 

“| guess he had a likin’ for the old lady’s 
farm,” responded the teamster. “All the 
people up the valley where she lives have 
got fine places. Their buildings are good 
and their land is all fertile and easily 
handled. Down this way most every 
ranch is mortgaged, but up there they own 
their places clear. I’d like a good ranch 
myself; and yet if I had the rnoney | don’t 
suppose I’d buy one. You can’t get a 
really first-class ranch for less than ten 
thousand dollars, and | don’t know of any 
such in the county that will pay four per 
cent. on the price asked.” 

“Talkin’ about mortgages,” said the 
other man, “I’ve imagined when | was 
drivin’ along that I could tell every place 
that wasn’t paid for, by the look o’ the 
buildings. Lots o’ men would do better 
to let theix land go to the holder of the 
mortgage and pay crop rent instead of in- 
terest. That’s what I ben tellin’ Albert 
Lannagan he'd better do,” 
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“Albert used to have a good stake,” 
observed the teamster, “‘but he don’t have 
the knack o’ keepin’ what he has like his 
father had.” 

“That was once a great ranch for 
apples,” continued the other speaker; “‘but 
there ain't been no right good apples in 
Oregon for twenty years. The old orchards 
have all failed like on account of the San 
José scale. However, I don’t believe we 
could equal the Eastern apples anyway. 
Apples are a cold climate fruit. Last year 
our crop was ruined by that hot day we 
had. The thermometer went up to 108, 
and, in addition, the wind blew hard, and 
every apple was scalded on the windward 
side. There’s one thing about it—we don’t 
have to hurry pickin’ ’em for fear of frost. 
I’ve seen apples hangin’ on the trees per- 
fectly good at Christmas.” 

“| was readin’ in the paper that Oregon 
apples beat the world,” remarked a man 
who had not spoken before. 

“Oh, that ain’t so at all,” affirmed the 
teamster. “They don’t compare with those 
back in Michigan where | came from.” 

“| wish business would pick up here,” 
said the landlady. ‘“‘There’s nothing 
a-doing much in the woods since the 
timber cruisers got into trouble. They 
been havin’ this racket over them a good 
while now. The Government ain’t a-goin’ 
to allow them to be smugglin’ the forest 
any more, and that’s kind o’ stopped busi- 
ness a little bit. It ain’t many years ago 
this place supported six or seven saloons. 
Now it’s prohibition. Oh, it used to be a 
good deal more lively.”’ 

“T can mention one thing we ain’t gone 
back much on,” said the landlady’s grand- 
son, who was sitting on an old sofa at the 
back of the room, “‘and that’s lodges. 
We've got the Masons, and the Odd Fel- 
lows, and Rebeccas, and Eastern Star, 
and Degree of Honor, and Knights of 
Pythias, and Woodmen of the World, and 
two or three others. The people are kind 
o’ lodge crazy and some belong to all the 
different lodges. We did have a Grange, 
but the Granges around here have all 
busted up.” 

It was nearly nine o’ciock, and the 
various members of the hotel gathering 
took each a candle and made his way up 
stairs to bed. 

Out at the rear of the hotel a bell was 

















The school noon hour. 











All the family take a hand in the stock raising. 
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suspended on a pole, and I was awakened 
by its rude jangling the next morning at a 
quarter to six. Fifteen minutes later it 
rang again to make certain that every one 
in the hotel and in the village should know 
that breakfast was ready. When I went 
down stairs | met the landlady coming 
from the barn where she had just finished 
milking. The village was astir, and the 
smoke was rising lazily from home chim- 
neys, and there were occasional passers 
clumping along on the board walks. 

By eight o’clock the schoolboys began to 
gather at the battered two-story school- 
house, which was on the outskirts of the 
central village cluster. Apparently they 
wanted plenty of time to play baseball; 
for after a little loitering about the front 
steps, they resorted to a near common and 
a game was started. Nearly every boy 
wore overalls, and some came from home 
without their coats, and some were bare- 
foot. I judged that as the season advanced 
they gradually shed their garments until 
they only retained the overalls and a shirt. 
A number of hardy youths were reduced 
to those necessaries already. The ortho- 
dox head-covering was a straw hat with a 
broad brim that was rakishly turned up 
behind and down in front. 

In the hamlet itself the men folks were 
now resorting to the post office, and pre- 
sently the stage came in. Then they got 
their mail, and after more or less visiting 
dispersed, and the village settled down to 
its usual sleepy quiet. 

I went back into the country to have a 
look at the happy valley where all the land 
was superlatively fertile and all the build- 
ings substantial and all the farmers rich. 
It was an attractive region, but after 
having heard it described so enthusiasti- 
cally it hardly came up to my expectations. 

What interested me most in my ramble 
was a man | encountered by the roadside 
splitting out “shakes”. The material he 
used consisted of sections of straight-grain- 
ed fir about thirty inches long. These had 
been roughly split out of a large tree into 
squarish blocks six or seven inches through. 
He would set one up on end and with his 
frow and maul ream out the thin boards 
quite deftly and rapidly. These homemade 
shakes made roofing for the farm build- 
ings, especially the barns and sheds. 

The man was elderly, and he had come 
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to the region when it was new, over half 
a century ago. We got to talking, and 
pretty soon | sat down on his pile of shakes. 
Then he took out his pipe, and after filling 
and lighting it seated himself on a log. 
“Tt was in 1853,” said he, “that I first saw 
this country. I’d come out here hunting for 
Oregon—that is, hunting for Oregon farm- 
lands that were as good as we'd heard tell 
of. We were six months getting to the 
Coast region from our old home. This 
country was all wilderness and Indians. 
The mountains was wooded, but the valleys 
was prairie. There was some large timber 
in the valleys, but no underbrush, and the 
land was covered with bunch grass that 
growed thick and tall and was the finest 
feed possible. You could turn out your 
horses in the fall and they’d find plenty to 
eat and would keep fat as hogs all winter. 
Oh, Lord, yes! But as time went on this 
country got to be heavily sheeped, and the 
sheep e’t off and tromped down the bunch 
grass till it was run out. The grass that’s 
took its place is pretty poor. In the sum- 
mer, which is when we have our rainless 
season, things dry up and you got to feed 
your cattle and keep on feedin’ ’em straight 
through the fall and winter. 

We took up a donation claim. All we 
had to do was to settle on the land, and it 
was ours. In a few years that was done 
away with and they substituted the home- 
stead claim, and you had to pay something 
for your ranch. We put up a log house 
with a stick and clay chimmey at one end. 
The boards for the floor we reamed out of 
four-foot cedar, and after bein’ laid we 
leveled them with an adzand-plane. The 
doors had wooden hinges and latches that 
we made ourselves. Nails was two bits 
a pound, and we got along.without ’em.” 

“We talked a jargon that was got up for 
the Indians, and that was taught in the 
schools. I used to could talk that jargon 
better than I could talk English, and we 
had an idea that was goin’ to be the stand- 
ard language here in Oregon. Grazing was 
the principal business. The man with ten 
acres fenced had a big place. There was 
plenty of wildcats and panthers and black 
and brown bears, and you can find a good 
many still back in the mountains. Coyotes 
are about the worst pest at present, though 
I can’t say they’re so awful bad. They kill 
sheep an’ ketch the turkeys and chickens.” 








Homemade shakes for the barns. 
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BY OLIVER KEMP 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


FAT was not yet daylight 
and the stars shone 
with marvelous _ bril- 
liancy. | Everywhere a 
steely blue, bitter with 
the cold. The horses 
hitched to the nearest 
were faintly illuminated 
by a thin streak of wan, yellow light which 
stretched across the snow from the ranch 
windows. By its pale glow the packs were 
adjusted slowly, for the ropes and heavy 
straps were stiff with frost. The canvas 
covers were pounded into place, bending 
and crackling like cardboard under the 
blows, and cinching was achieved amid 
sundry agonized groans from the cayuses. 

With some difficulty the outfit was put 
in motion, John and | rounding up the 
broncs that persisted in taking independ- 
ent directions; Henry was somewhere on 
ahead leading the way, and we pushed 
over the crunching snow at a trot. In an 
hour Paradise Valley was left behind and 
then the trail led up and ever up, with 
footing treacherous and the snow and ice 
causing endless annoyance. 

Presently we emerged from the forest to 
see the red lids of day peeping over the 
edges of the world. Then the sun arose. 
Instantly the tallest peaks burst into rosy 
fire, towering above the misty green shad- 
ows of the frost-bound valley, and for 
hours in a world newly made for me, we 
climbed these trails of delight. 

Meanwhile the pack train was busy with 
the day’s work, negotiating with care, 
every step of the way, working over down- 
timber, across treacherous slide rock; the 
ponies scrambling and digging with all 
their might to keep their equilibrium on 
the mountain sides. 





Towards nightfall the trail suddenly 
dipped into a beautiful park with tall and 
stately pines. Here we threw off the 
packs, and made camp and the horses 
struck for the hills to rustle grub. 

The next day we circled a large territory 
in the hope of running across the tracks of 
elk or sheep. For several hours we walked 
across the ridges and valleys, and in the 
afternoon among some scattered spruces 
where the snow lay half a foot in depth we 
came upon the extravagant trail of a 
bunch of blacktails. _ A slight crust which 
had formed on this southern slope made 
stalking a difficult problem, so it was not 
long before they sensed us. Immediately 
they strung out into a long line as the trail 
clearly showed, and turned to the heights, 
not traveling very fast but always just 
beyond our sight. Straight for the peaks 
those deer were going and in vain we tried 
to head them. It was work, the snow and 
ice made the climbing tremendously hard. 
We shoved our rifle butts into the snow 
and grasped at sagebrush and pine boughs, 
pulling ourselves with arduous efforts up 
the steep inclines. Occasionally we came 
to a more or less flat surface, affording an 
instant in which to get our breath, only to 
see the mountains piling up, sturdily as 
before and always the trail of the deer 
going on and on. The climbing and unac- 


customed altitude was telling on me 
severely. The thin air burned within my 
nostrils. In spite of our efforts, however, 


the deer made their way over a pass into 
the territory west of us, so we left the 
trail and turned back. I was thoroughly 
tired. It was dark when we came in sight 
of camp, but John was there, the tea hot, 
the stew ready and the little stove glow- 
ing. 
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The following morning the peaks were 
wrapped in clouds and the wind and 
snow had completely obliterated the elk 
trail John had found the preceding day. 
It continued to storm with more or less 
frequency for the next two days and our 


hunting brought us nothing. We there- 
fore broke camp and struck for another 
valley. This proved a better game coun- 
try, but a noisy crust spoiled our chances. 
No sheep signs could be found, though we 
climbed the naked cliffs and searched the 
mountainsides with our glasses. We did 
discover, however, a belated bear working 
his way through a tangled maze of fallen 
pines on an opposite ridge. It was nearly 
two miles from us but we made the distance 
in record time. Much of the way down 
the mountainsides we ran, making tre- 
mendous jumps on bare places and sliding 
like catapults over the snow-fields at the 
imminent risk of dashing ourselves against 
the tree trunks. After crossing the stream 
it became a climbing proposition. Hard 
and fast we worked, sliding back at inter- 
vals in the most exasperating manner, 
clutching and clawing at every rooted thing 
in the effort to gain ground. Over the 


flats we ran at full speed and in this manner 
brought ourselves at last to a point high 
up above where we thought the bear would 
be, then peering cautiously over a ridge 





Daylight has stolen upon you as you emerge from the forest. 





crowned with jagged rocks we scanned the 
basin but could find no trace of the animal. 
Carefully we worked our way along avoid- 
ing the crusty places, keeping well shel- 
tered behind trees and rocks with never a 
sight of the bear to reward us. Then we 
struck straight down a ravine to cross his 
trail, if possible, and on climbing out of a 
miniature cafion we met him face to face. 
Instantly the bear wheeled and raced back 
to the timber, but my shot stopped him 
before he reached shelter. On our way 
into camp we jumped a fine black-tailed 
deer and gathered him in. 

Concluding that the sheep must be on 
the southern slopes, at dawn we shouldered 
our rifles and strode off down the creek. 
At a point where it bore sharply to the 
east we set up the northern slope climbing 
the face of a lofty mountain to the spurs. 
In the dim morning the air was bitter cold, 
piling masses of sullen clouds veiled the 
sun. The wind rose and whipped along 
the crest of the ragged rocks hiding them 
in whirling shrouds of flying snow. 

We toiled up through the moaning 
spruces and the pifion pines to where the 
timber faded into a land of ragged stone. 
From the crest of the divide we looked out 
over a vast chaos of cloud and crag incon- 
ceivably wild. The jagged peaks rose step 
upon step to the towering pinnacles of the 
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far-off ranges set in an infinity of sky, 
grim, wonderful, tremendous. 

Presently our attention was attracted 
by a movement on the snow-field below us, 
and an old ram walked out from the shelter 
of a bowlder. Instantly the hunting in- 
stinct surged again through the blood. | 
aimed carefully, but the bullet struck far 
in front of the sheep. The wind caught 
the report of the rifle and whirled it into 
the vast spaces behind so quickly that we 
scarcely heard it. The sheep was all un- 
conscious: Henry was feeling sad. The 
next shot was more fortunate, however, 
for we saw the ram leap into the air and 
strike for the cliffs. Pell-mell after him 
we stumbled down and followed his blood- 
splattered trail to the jumping-off place. 
Henry crawled out along the face of the 
rocks and peered round the side, then hur- 
ried back and told me the sheep was going 
down the cliff. 

Immediately | began to work my way, 
spending more of my thought on clinging 
to the face of that cliff than I did on the 
sheep. Halfway out a small piece of 
loose rock pulled out of a crack into which 
my hand had been thrust. It seemed as if 
the mountain was about to fall-on me. 
Once at the edge I could make out my 
sheep going down into a world that was 
far too deep. It dropped away until my 
senses could not adjust themselves to the 
distance. I must shoot from here, holding 
on with one hand, and the sheep steadily 
working his way to the mass of snow- 
covered slide-rock at the foot of the cliff. 
1 waited until he was but a few feet above 
the slide, then sighted carefully and fired. 
He dropped instantly, slid a little way, 
and lay still. 

It was an effort to reach him but we 
finally achieved it by the time night had 
settled into the valley, and then we started 
forcamp. It was a strong pull back to the 
summit. The wind was increasing each 
moment and screeched .past us, howling 
and moaning along the naked cliffs. In 
an instant the world turned white. Save 
the fact that we were going down we knew 
nothing of the landscape about us. The 
drifting snow swirled into fantastic shapes. 
It powdered us white and bit deep into our 
unprotected cheeks as we bent to the dread 
and frowning forces that came careering 
down the passes. The night shut in black 
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and impenetrable, and we were glad enough 
to drift to the shelter of a great bowlder. 
By alternately beating each other and 
huddling close we were enabled to wear the 
long night out without freezing, though 
there were times when it.seemed as if the 
life would be chilled out of me in spite of 
my best efforts to keep warm. With the 
coming of dawn the storm had not abated 
but we were now able to see sufficiently 
well to admit of proceeding. When we 
reached the shelter of the forest, the tall 
trees were bending to the gale and snap- 
ping in its grasp. John’s breakfast was 
entirely insufficient, we had eaten nothing 
since the morning before. 

All that day the snow continued to pile 
up and the wind to blow. We sat inside 
the tent adding wood to the fire and get- 
ting better acquainted. You come to 
know your comrade when you have eaten 
and smoked with him by the side of the 
friendly camp fire in the wilderness. 

Shortly after nightfall’ the wind ceased 
its loud complaining and died down, and 
when we had eaten supper I walked out- 
side the tent for a breath of fresh air. | 
paused in astonishment at the vision of 
exquisite beauty unfolded. A_ peaceful 
hush had fallen upon the world as she slept, 
and all unbidden | was shown into her 
land of dreams. 

The mountains rose from the valley, 
silent, profound. Far at the other end a 
solitary peak showed silvery green where 
the shimmering moonbeams touched its 
snowy summit. Wonderful in its grandeur 
it stood silhouetted against the blue black 
of the wintry sky gleaming with its 
myriad lights. I watched it for a long 
time and then turned in. 

The hunting now was even more difficult 
than before owing to the depth of the snow 
though the absence of crust was compen- 
sation. The wind was still blowing and 
high in the mountains the snow drifted 
from the peaks like misty smoke clouds. 

We traveled that day without any suc- 
cess, though we crossed the trails of many 
of the mountain wild folk—coyote and deer, 
lynx, weasel, mink and martin—and at 
night before we pulled the blankets over 
our heads, we decided to move on the 
next day. That is a luxurious moment 


when, after the day’s hard tramping in the 
wet snow, you find yourself wrapped in 
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**I could make out my sheep—going down into the world that was far 
too deep . . . holding on with one hand, I must shoot from here.” 

















Crossing Hell Roaring Brook. 


dry, warm woolens, stretched at full 
length on the fragrant balsam. Through 
drooping lids I watched the softly moving 
shadows of the tree limbs on the tent, 
traced there by the velvety fingers of the 
moon. The splashing murmur of the 
stream and the crooning voice of the night 
wind in the mountains lulled me to the bor- 
derland of sleep. 

It took us several hours in the morning 
to round up the horses, for they had strayed 
far up in the mountains, so it was again 
after nightfall when we made camp in a 
lonely wind-swept basin surrounded by 
towering peaks. We were now in a coun- 
try where elk should be plentiful and for- 
tunately we ran across a medium-sized 
track which led toward a pass in the south. 
In a small clearing part way up the moun- 
tain another elk had crossed the trail, and 
the story of the fray could be easily read 
in the furrows on the telltale snow, in the 
broken bushes and in the patches of hair 
that lay scattered about. We advanced 
cautiously on the trail of the larger elk 
and presently found ourselves in a thick 
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growth of pine. 
the soundless woods. The track was so 
plain that we did not waste a glance upon 
it. All our attention was centered on the 
front. Presently the woods ended in a 
windfall with the dead timber piled in 
confusion. Across this our caution was 
redoubled, every faculty alert to catch the 
slightest sound or movement. Now the 
spruces grew thick again and hung their 
weighted branches out across the trail. 
Then | heard a sound from: the forest and 
my blood leaped. In another instant 
from behind a fallen tree trunk he rose, 
and | saw my quarry’s yellow coat sil- 
houetted against the dark pine. It was 
the easiest shot I had on the trip. The 
antlers were of magnificent size. 

While we were taking the horses up the 
mountain to bring in the elk, I witnessed 
John make a remarkable shot. We had 
with us two pack horses besides those we 
were riding, and were working over a ridge 
covered with a forest of lodge-pole pines, 
when I became conscious of a movement 
on the crest and caught the loom of a large 
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object standing motionless. Another glance 
and | could make out an elk watching our 
approach with head alert. 1 aimed for his 
shoulder and fired just as he started away. 
He lurched forward to his knees, but 
quickly recovered himself and bounded 
out of sight over the ridge. In a flash our 
horses were tearing through the timber, up 
the rise to the top. From here I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the elk in the edge of 
the woods to our left, and fired at him 
again. At the report he swung heavily 
out across the snow-field but ran with evi- 
dent difficulty. There was a whoop from 
John as he dug his heels into the horse’s 
ribs, and in another moment we were racing 
obliquely down the incline at a mad gallop. 
There was a flash and roar from John’s rifle 
and the elk dropped in his tracks, weltering 
on the snow. For the first time | became 
conscious that | had joined in the race, and 
it amused me to find my rifle in readiness 
for shooting. The fact is, | couldn’t have 
hit the mountain under the conditions. 
During the next ten days we camped in 
various places, and though we saw more 
elk and sheep, shot none for the reason 
that we already had what I considered our 
share. Every day the snow grew deeper 
in the mountains so that in places we could 
make no progress whatever, and as the 
storms seemed to be working down into 
the valleys, we decided to pull for home. 
Three days’ of travel brought us once 
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more to the ranch at the head of Paradise 
Valley, where we stopped only long enough 
for our dinner and to pack our duffle into 
the big wagon. 

Every animal in the pack train knew how 
close we were to home and needed no urg- 
ing. We started down the valley on a 
trot, the flying frozen snow-dust followed 
like a cloud. Slowly the valley sunk into 
shadow, the tallest peaks glowed pink with 
the sun’s last rays until the evening shad- 
ows closed about them and quenched their 
fire. Darkness came on, and, following 
in its trail the chill cold of the night. 
Slowly the great mountains shrank in size, 
until they stretched out on either side of 
the valley misty and indistinct, a long, 
black line of hills. Here and there a light 
glowed in some ranch house, and in the 
still silence of that winter’s ‘night we 
drifted like a band of raiders. Then sud- 
denly the mournful cry of the coyote 
wailed out in the night, and for miles up 
and down the valley from every hillside the 
echoing wolves sent back their answer. 
Still on into the black night the horses 
clattered, the wind howled past our faces, 
and the frost rimed white on hair and fur. 
Gradually the sky paled and the moon rose 
over the shoulder of the brooding moun- 
tain. Then we turned through the bars 
and drifted deep into the shadow of the 
mountain to where a tiny light gleamed 
out of the blackness. We were home. 
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BASKETRY 


BY ELEANOR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY C. 


N these times of re- 
newed interest in han- 
dicraft, much is made 
of examples of the art 
and industry of primi- 
tive peoples. Pottery, 

5 silverwork, basketry, all 
our favorite forms of arts and crafts, 
have been practiced by the Indians of this 
continent from time immemorial, and 
from them we often get the best of our 
designs and coloring. 

Perhaps there is less known about the 
basket work of the Mexican Indian than 
about any other of these forms of craft, 
while we hear much of Mexican blankets 
and pottery, or of the baskets from our 
own Pacific Coast or from the Southwest. 





But go, say, to Guadaloupe, that most pic- . 


turesque suburb of Mexico City, and there 
in the market place you will find displayed 
mats, large and small; queer brooms; 
baskets of divers shapes and sizes, in be- 
wildering variety of color and design. 
They are made almost entirely from reeds 
or from long strips of palm leaves, and the 
best ones are colored with the soft, unfad- 
ing, vegetable dyes made by the Indians 
themselves. The Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico and some of the coast tribes 
obtain their colors for weaving often by 
using different colored plants—the black 
strands are the stems of maidenhair fern, 
the soft brown is spruce, and the white 
is squaw-grass; but in Mexico the colors 
are almost entirely procured from dyes of 
different kinds, except when the article— 
mat or basket—is woven from the freshly 
cut reed and then the green lingers on a 
long time, a deliciously soft, cool, shade. 
The curse to Mexican weaving, be it 
basket or blanket, is the aniline dye. 
The favorite shape of these Guadaloupe 
baskets is a high, round, bowl effect, so 
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useful for holding food of various kinds— 
corn, before it is ground into meal, or the 
favorite and all-useful bean. This basket 
is woven in a zigzag pattern of two or 
three colors, or in alternate strips of dull 
red and blue, perhaps giving a prismatic 
effect that is charming. In fact, all Mexi- 
can baskets that I have ever seen are at- 
tractive, even the roughest kinds. The 
market baskets, round, flat-bottomed, with 
a good, strong handle, which you hang over 
your arm and then fill with vegetables, a 
few hard bread-rolls, a string of peppers, a 
very thin, hard beefsteak or the strange 
mutton chops which are as likely to be 
goat, on your trip around the picturesque 
and busy market, often retain some of the 
green of the reeds from which they have 
been woven; and you are tempted to use 
one for a waste-paper basket in every 
room after your return to your Northern 
home. Then the porters, the cargadores, 
have huge round and flat affairs, very 
loosely woven of some tough, firm, willow 
or similar material; these the owners load 
with anything and everything and carry 
on their heads with the greatest ease, giv- 
ing a quality to the life of the street which 
is indescribable. 

Perhaps the most curious use to which 
Mexicans put their baskets is to hold 
gamecocks. Sometimes the cock’s basket 
is woven for the purpose, oftener it is made 
from a sombrero, the wide, high-crowned, 
straw hat of the country, into which the 
bird is put, a hole cut in the crown to give 
him air, and the brim carefully tied down 
that he may not escape. The bull fight 
has been called the national sport of Mex- 
ico, but cock-fighting is much more uni- 
versal; for the humblest peasant may 
have his gamecock which he keeps in a 
carefully made cage in his patio, watches 
with pride and tends with care, until the 
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Mats, baskets and brooms made near Mexico City 
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Gamecocks going to the market. 
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day shall come when its master can match 
it against the favorite bird of his neighbor. 
Of course it is a cruel sport—cruelty be- 
longs by right of birth both to Spaniards 
and Indians—but it is picturesque, as is 
everything Mexican. The group of swarthy 
men, many well-built, especially if they 
are from the ranches, alt lithe and graceful 
in their white blouses and blue cotton 
trousers with high sombreros and gaily- 
colored serapes, watching with absorbed 
interest the two bright-plumaged, high- 
spirited cocks about to be pitted against 
each other. The game is seldom long, 
and after the brief, sharp, struggle one 
bird, perhaps both, lie dead and the own- 
er’s hard-earned, lightly-spent wages are 
gone, too. Gambling is as natural to the 
Mexican as breathing, and it is well he is 
content with little to make him comforta- 
ble and happy—the sunny side of a wall, 
a blanket, and the eternal cigarette—for 
the methods of gambling are many and 
ingenious, and as well as cockfights easy 
of access both to peon and caballero. 
Great interest may be added to the trips 
the eager tourist takes through the open 
country around and beyond the too- 
Europeanized cities, by watching the sim- 
ple enjoyments of the Mexicans, so often 
carried on outside the house. The old 
women—and they might be almost any 
age so withered and shriveled are they— 
sit on the ground in the shade of a 
huge cactus in front of the mud or 
thatched hut, plaiting soft, pliable reeds 
into mats which are to be used for all 
sorts of purposes; or shaping with their 
hands rough clay into pottery bowls which 
later will be lovingly decorated with bands 
of color, perhaps brightened by a little 
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gold or silver, or a pattern inlaid in tiny 
bits of broken glass and crockery. Then 
the younger women have frames of drawn- 
work, some of it indescribably fine, and 
still others are grinding corn between two 
stones into meal which they make into 
tortillas, patting the dough in their hands 
till it is shaped into a thin, round cake, 
shen baking it on hot stones. And all 
about are the useful baskets—chairs of 
basket work; plaited mats on which they 
sit; round affairs, with and without 
handles, holding all kinds of useful things 
—eggs, materials for sewing, the dough 
which is to be shaped into tortillas, dried 
chilis and fresh fruit. 

The groups are always merry, laughing, 
jesting, playing tricks on each other, 
especially if there are men and boys about. 
There is nothing of the gravity and somber 
dignity often found among our Indians. 
They are the gayest people living, unless 
we except the Italian peasant; and the 
smile of a black-haired muchacho, bright 
eyes dancing, white teeth flashing, is irre- 
sistible. Simple-hearted children are most 
of them, living from hand to mouth, taking 
what they can get with the least effort from 
the fertile soil, accepting a few pennies 
for a piece of work with a cheery smile, 
or begging without shame from tourists 
or their wealthy Spanish countrymen. 

One of the strangest uses to which a 
basket has probably ever been put was the 
daily appearance in the streets of a young 
man carrying in a huge bushel basket on 
his shoulders, his great-grandmother— of 
unknown age, who held out a skinny hand 
to the passer-by for the centavo which was 
almost unfailingly. given. Surely a trust 
in Providence could go no further! 
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LOVE-MAKING OF THE 
PRAIRIE HEN 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


N\ F any of all the strange 

}| things that birds do, 

when inspired by the 

1 passions of the breeding 

season are more remark- 

able than the capers 

: = the prairie hen cuts 

when he is or wn be in love, the per- 

former deserves a larger place in the 

birds’ Temple of Fame than has yet been 
accorded him. 

Wilson, Audubon, Caton and others have 
written of the prairie hen’s sexual evolu- 
tions and they are more or less known to 
every one living where these birds are 
found; but anything approaching an ade- 
quate description of them will not only 
arouse interest in the thing itself, but in 
other descriptions of it; for, as an actor, 
the prairie hen is deserving of attention 
every time he appears upon the stage. 

The particular stage on which it was my 
privilege first to hear him, is situated in 
the sand hills of northwestern Nebraska. 
The prairie hen is here near the western 
limit of its range which, at this point, over- 
laps the range of the sharp-tailed grouse, the 
two being found together, though the 
prairie hen prefers the river bottoms, and 
the sharptail the sand hills. 

In this comparatively arid region, unfit 
for agriculture, except in the watered 
bottom lands, the prairie hen will doubt- 
less make its last stand. There, on the 
morning of May 3, 1906, I listened for the 
first time to its booming, with doubtless 
much the same feelings that an ardent 
music lover would first hear the voice of 
a world-renowned singer. The birds were 
distant about a mile, but their pervasive, 
resonant, conch-like notes came distinctly 
to the ear through the still, clear air. 

The following morning | found the place 


on the prairie where the birds assembled 
and erected there an umbrella-blind which 
experience has proved to be indispensable 
in the study of birds at close range, putting 
fresh-leaved willow branches about and 
over it. The next day the weather proved 
unfavorable for my purpose, but the morn- 
ing of May 6, was all one could ask for. | 
arose at four o’clock; there was no hint of 
coming day, but a great red moon hung 
over the sand hills just long enough to 
guide me over the mile and a half to the 
blind. The mercury registered 25°; the 
grass was Crisp with frost, the air sparkling 
and deliciously stimulating. A burrowing 
owl cackled as I passed his dwelling and 
from the dark the mellow, flute-song of 
the Western meadowlark greeted the still 
unseen day. 

A prairie is not overburdened with land- 
marks at night, and but for the now faint 
light of the disappearing moon, | should 
have been unable to find my blind without 
more direct assistance from the sun. While 
looking for it I nearly stepped upon a 
prairie hen who, if he was as badly scared 
as I was, is still talking of the experience. 
Finally, | found the little structure which 
seemed singularly home-like, and, no light 
still paling the east, | crawled within it 
prepared to spend a chilly hour while wait- 
ing for the curtain to raise, but I had not 
unslung my camera when from almost 
within arm’s length a positively blood- 
curdling boom-ah-boom resounded over the 
prairie. The performance had begun. 

At short range the bird’s note suggested 
the mellow, resonant tone of a kettledrum, 
and when bird after bird, all still unseen, 
uttered its truly startling call, the very 
earth echoed with a continuous roar. Soon 
one could see as well as hear, and a remark- 
able sight it was that presented itself. 
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Nineteen cock prairie hens were booming, 
strutting or fighting within one hundred 
yards of my blind, the nearest being less 
than half this distance. 

As a rule each bird had its own stand 
separated by about ten yards from that 
of his neighbor. The boom is apparently 
a challenge. It is preceded by a little 
dance in which the bird’s feet pat the 
ground so rapidly as to produce a rolling 
sound. This cannot be heard at a greater 
distance than thirty yards. It is imme- 
diately followed by the inflation of the 
great Orange air sacks at the side of the 
neck, which puff out as quickly as a child’s 
toy balloon whistle; the tail is erected and 
widely spread, the wings drooped, the 
neck-tufts are raised straight upward, giv- 
ing the bird a singularly devilish look, 
then with a convulsive movement of the 
lowered head the boom is jerked out and 
at its conclusion the air sacks have be- 
come deflated. 

One might imagine that after so violent 
a performance the bird would feel a certain 
sense of exhaustion or at least quiescent 
relief, but his excess of vitality seeks still 
other outlets. Uttering hen-like calls 
and cacks he suddenly springs a foot 
or more straight into the air, whirling 
about as though he were suffering from a 
combined attack of epilepsy and St. Vitus 
dance. 

But all this activity is only a prelude to 
the grand finale of actual combat. Like a 
strutting turkey cock, the neighboring 
birds go toward each other by short little 
runs, head down, the orange eyebrow 
expanded and evident, pouches inflated, 
neck-tufts and tail straight up, and looking 
like headless birds with two tails. Their 
meeting is followed by no make-believe 
duel, but an actual clash of wings. Utter- 
ing a low, whining note they fight as 
viciously as gamecocks, and the number 
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of feathers left on the ground testifies to 
effective use of bills and claws. 

The first bird called at 4:40, and by 
seven o'clock the performance was practi- 
cally over. Either the birds had passed 
the night out on the prairie or had left their 
sleeping places in the bushy ‘coverts of the 
bottom while still it was dark. 

It is commonly believed that the per- 
formance | have outlined is for the edifica- 
tion of the females, who have been de- 
scribed as interested spectators of the pro- 
ceedings, but on this morning not one 
female was present, and I find that Doctor 
Anderson (Birds of lowa) also states that 
he has never seen females on these occa- 
sions. Probably we may regard these 
exhibitions as the uncontrollable mani- 
festations of that physical energy which in 
animals reaches its extreme development 
during the mating season. 

If the female should chance to be a wit- 
ness of the performance, it may serve to 
arouse her sexual ardor, but it is evident 
that her presence is not necessary to stimu- 
late the male to his extraordinary vocal, 
acrobatic, and war-like exertions. 

It is worthy of note that although the 
prairie cock when in the lists is a strikingly 
conspicuous creature, he wears no adorn- 
ment which cannot be concealed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The sight of a passing 
hawk changes the grotesque, be-plumed, 
be-oranged bird into an almost invisible 
squatting brownish lump, so quickly can 
the feathers be dropped and _air-sack 
deflated. With woodland birds so great a 
change is unnecessary, but the prairie hen 
can hide only under its own feathers. 

With the echoing boom of the prairie 
hen’s drum, | can still hear the fluting of 
the Western meadowlark, wha, perching 
on my blind, sang repeatedly, and with 
almost deafening effect, at about six inches 
from my ear. 
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The brig A/exican, of Salem, attacked by a pirate vessel, September 20, 1832. 


THE LAST PIRATES OF THE 
SPANISH MAIN 


X—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. 


N December of 1906 
; died Captain Thomas 
| Fuller, the oldest ship- 
master of Salem, in his 
ninety-fourth year. He 
. was the survivor of an 
= me era on the sea that 
seems to belong with ancient history. 
Before 1830 he was a cabin boy in a brig 
of less than a hundred tons in the Cuban 
trade. At eighteen he was sailing to South 
America and Europe, and his shipmates, 
then in the prime of life, were veterans of 
the fighting privateers of the War of 1812. 
He lived well into the twentieth century to 
tell the tale of the last piracy of the Span- 
ish Main, for he was one of the crew of the 
brig Mexican. Captured by a swarthy 
band of cutthroats in their “rakish, black 
schooner,” while on a voyage to Rio 





Janeiro, the Mexican carried the period of 
organized piracy down to the year 1832. 
Six of the pirates were hanged in Boston 
three years later, and their punishment 
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finished for good and all a peril to Ameri- 
can shipping which had preyed along the 
coast for two full centuries. 

The Mexican sailed from Salem on the 
29th of August, 1832, commanded by Capt. 
John G. Butman and owned by Joseph 
Peabody. She was a brig of two hundred 
and twenty-seven tons register, with a 
crew of thirteen men, including able sea- 
man Thomas Fuller, nineteen years old. 
There was also on board as a’seaman John 
Battis, of Salem, who, before his death 
many years after, wrote down his memories 
of the voyage at the request of his son. 
His story is the most complete account of 
the famous piracy that has come down to 
us, and in part it runs as follows: 

“| was at Peabody’s storehouse on the 
morning of the day of sailing and others of 
the crew came soon after. After waiting 
quite a while, it was suggested that we go 
after the cook, Ridgely, who then boarded 
with a Mrs. Ranson, a colored woman liv 
ing on Becket Street, so we set out to find 











e Last Pirates of the panis 


him. He was at home but disinclined to 
go, as he wished to pass one more Sunday 
on shore. However, after some persuad- 
ing he got ready, and we all started out of 
the gate together. A black hen was in the 
yard, and as we came out the bird flew 
upon the fence, and flapping her wings, 
gave aloud crow. The cook was wild with 
terror, and insisted that something was 
going to happen; that such a sign meant 
harm, and he ran about in search of a stone 
to knock out the brains of the offending 
biped. The poor darky did not succeed 
in his murderous design, but followed us 
grumbling. 

“At about ten o’clock we mustered all 
present and accounted for, and commenced 
to carry the specie, with which we were to 
purchase our return cargo, on board the 
brig. We carried aboard twenty thou- 
sand dollars in silver, in ten boxes of two 
thousand dollars each; we also had about 
one hundred bags of saltpeter and one 
hundred chests of tea. The silver was 
stored in the ‘run’ under the cabin floor, 
and there was not a man aboard but knew 
where the money was stored. 

“At last everything being ready we hove 
anchor and stood out to sea in the face of 
a southeast wind. As soon as we got out- 
side and stowed anchor we cleared ship 
and the captain called all hands and di- 
vided the crew into watches. | was in the 
first mate’s watch and young Thomas Ful- 
ler was in the captain’s watch. On account 
of the several acts of piracy previously 
committed on Salem ships, Captain But- 
man undoubtedly feared, or perhaps had 
a premonition of, a like happening to his 
vessel, for the next day while he was aft at 
work on the main rigging, I heard the cap- 
tain and first mate talking about pirates. 
The captain said he would fight a long 
while before he’d give his money up. They 
had a long talk together, and he seemed to 
be very much worried. I think it was the 
next day after this conversation between 
Captain Butman and Mr. Reed that I was 
at the wheel steering when the captain 
came and spoke to me. He asked me how 
I felt about leaving home, and | replied 
that | felt the same as ever—‘all right.’ 
I learned afterwards that he put this ques- 
tion to the rest of the crew. 

“We sailed along without anything oc- 
curring worthy of note until the night of the 
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igth of September. After supper we were 
all sitting together during the dog-watch, 
this being between six and eight o'clock, 
when all seemed bent on telling pirate 
yarns, and of course got more or less 
excited. I went below at twelve o'clock, 
and at four next morning my watch was 
called. Upon coming on deck the first 
mate came forward and said that we must 
keep a sharp look-out, as there was a 
vessel ’round, and that she had crossed 
our stern and gone to the leeward. I took 
a seat between the knight-heads, and had 
been sitting there but a few minutes when 
a vessel crossed our bows, and went to the 
windward of us. 

“We were going at a pretty good rate 
at the time. I sang out and the mate 
came forward with a glass, but he said he 
could not make her out. I ‘told him he 
would see her to the windward at day- 
light. At dawn we discovered a top-sail 
schooner about five miles off our weather 
quarter, standing on the wind on the same 
tack we were. The wind was light, at 
south southwest, and we were standing 
about southeast. At seven o’clock the 
captain came on deck, and this was the 
first he knew of the schooner being about 
us. 

“T was at the wheel when the captain 
came out of the cabin; he looked toward 
the schooner, and as soon as he perceived 
her, he reached and took his glass and went 
into the main-top. He came down and 
closing his glass, said; ‘That’s the very 
man I’ve been looking for. | can count 
thirty men on his deck.’ He also said 
that he saw one man on her foretop gallant- 
yard, looking out, and that he was very 
suspicious of her. He then ordered us to 
set all sail (as the schooner didn’t seem to 
sail very fast) thinking we might get away 
from her. 

“While I was up loosing the mainroyal 
I sat on the yard, and let them hoist me up 
to the truck so that I could have a good 
look around. I saw another vessel, a brig, 
to the eastward of us, way ahead, and re- 
ported it. The schooner had in the mean- 
while sailed very fast, for when I started 
to come down she was off our beam. 
From all appearances and her manner of 
sailing we concluded afterwards that she 
had a drag out. We then went to break- 
fast, the schooner kept ahead of us, and 
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appeared to be after the other vessel. Then 
the captain altered the brig’s course, tack- 
ing to windward, keeping a little off from 
the wind to make good speed through the 
water to get clear of her if possible. After 
breakfast when we came on deck the 
schooner was coming down on us under a 
full press of sail. 1 noticed two kegs of 
powder alongside our two short carronades, 
the only guns we had. Our means of de- 
fence, however, proved utterly worthless, 
as the shot was a number of sizes too large 
for the gun. 

“‘A few minutes before this, the schooner 
had fired a shot at 
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com and Fred Trask—got in and pulled 
to the schooner. When they started Cap- 
tain Butman shook hands with the mate, 
Mr. Reed, and told him to do the best he 
could if he never saw him again. 

“The Mexican’s boat pulled up to the 
gangway of the schooner, but they ordered 
it to go to the forechains, then five of the 
pirates jumped into the boat, not permit- 
ting any of our men to go on board the 
schooner, and pushed off, ordering the cap- 
tain back to the brig. They were armed 
with pistols in their belts, and long knives 
up their sleeves. While at the schooner’s 

side, after getting 





us to heave to, 
which Captain 
Butman was on 
the point of doing 
as I came on deck. 
The schooner then 
hoisted patriotic 
colors (Columbian 
flag), backed her 
main-topsail, and 
laid to about half 
a mile to the wind- 
ward. She was a 
long, low, straight 
topsail schooner 
of about one hun- 
dred and fifty tons 
burthen, painted 
black with a nar- 
row white streak, 
a large figurehead 
with a horn of 
plenty painted 





into our boat, one 
of the pirates 
asked their captain 
in Spanish what 
they should do 
with us, and his 
answer was, ‘ Dead 
cats don’t mew— 
have her thorough- 
ly searched, and 
bring aboard all 
you. can — you 
know what to do 
with them.’ The 
orders of the 
captain of the 
schooner being in 
Spanish, were un- 
derstood by only 
one of the Mexi- 
can’s crew then in 
the boat, namely 
Ardissone, who 








white; masts 
raked aft, and a 
large main-top- 
mast, a regular Baltimore clipper. We 
could not see any name. She carried 
thirty or more men, with a long thirty- 
two pound swivel amidships, with four 
brass guns, two on each side. 

“A hail came in English from the 
schooner, asking us where we were from 
and where bound and what our cargo was. 
Captain Butman replied ‘tea and _ salt- 
peter.’ The same voice from the schooner 
then hailed us for the captain to lower a 
boat and come alongside and bring him his 
papers. The boat was got ready and 
Captain Butman and four men—Jack 
Ardissone, Thomas Fuller, Benjamin Lar- 


Captain Thomas Fuller. Died December, 1906. 
Last survivor of the brig Mexican. 


burst into tears, 
and in broken 
English declared 
that all was over with them. 

“Tt was related by one of our crew that 
while the Mexican’s boat was at the fore- 
chains of the schooner, the brig before men- 
tioned was plainly seen to the eastward, 
and the remark was made to Thomas Ful- 
ler that it would be a good thing to shove 
off and pull for the other vessel in sight, to 
which proposition Fuller scornfully an- 
swered, ‘I will do no such thing. | will 
stay and take my chances with our boys.’ 

“Our boat returned to the brig and Cap- 
tain Butman and the five pirates came on 
board; two of them went down in the cabin 
with us, and the other three loafed around 











on deck. Our first mate came up from the 
cabin and told us to muster aft and get the 
money up. Luscomb and I, being near 
the companion way, started to go down 
into the cabin when we met the boatswain 
of the pirate coming up, who gave the 
signal for attack. The three pirates on 
deck sprang on Luscomb and myself, strik- 
ing at us with the long knives across our 
heads. A Scotch hat I happened to have 
on, with a long cotton handkerchief inside, 
saved me from a severe wounding, as both 
were cut through and through. Our mate, 
Mr. Reed, here interfered and attempted to 
stop them from assaulting us, whereupon 
they turned on him. 

“We then went down into the cabin and 
into the run; there were eight of us in all; 
six of our men then went back into the 
cabin, and the steward and myself were 
ordered to pass the money up, which we 
did, to the cabin floor, and our crew then 
took it and carried it on deck. In the 
meantime, the pirate officer in charge (the 
third mate) had hailed the schooner and 
told them they had found what they 
were looking for. The schooner then sent 
a launch containing sixteen men, which 
came alongside, and they boarded us. 
They made the crew pass the boxes of 
money down into the boat, and it was then 
conveyed on board the pirate. 

“The launch came back with about a 
dozen more men, and the search began in 
earnest. Nine of them rushed down into 
the cabin where the captain, Jack Ardis- 
sone, and myself were standing. They 
beat the captain with their long knives, 
and battered a speaking trumpet to pieces 
over his head and shoulders. Seeing we 
could do nothing, I made a break to reach 
the deck by jumping out of the cabin win- 
dow, thinking I could get there by grasp- 
ing hold of the boats’ davits and pulling 
myself on deck. Jack Ardissone, divining 
my movement, caught my foot as | was 
jumping, and saved me, as | should prob- 
ably have missed my calculation and gone 
overboard. Jack and | then ran aft and 
the pirates after both of us, leaving the 
captain, whom they had continued to beat 
and abuse, demanding moremoney. Weran 
into the steerage and Jack, not calculating 
the break of the deck, soon went over into 
the hold and I on top of him. For some 
reason the pirates gave up the chase before 
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they reached the break between the decks, 
or they would have gone down with us. 
By the fall Jack broke two of his ribs. 
Under deck we had a clean sweep, there 
being no cargo, so we could go from one 
end of the vessel to the other. 

“The crew then got together in the fore- 
castle and stayed there. We hadn’t been 
there long before the mate, Mr. Reed, 
came rushing down, chased by the boat- 
swain of the pirate, demanding his money. 
The mate then told Luscomb to go and 
get his money, which he had previously 
given Luscomb to stow away for him in 
some safe place; there were two hundred 
dollars in specie, and Luscomb had put it 
under the wood in the hold. Luscomb 
went and got it, brought it up and gave it 
to the pirate, who untied the’ bag, took a 
handful out, retied the bag, and went up 
on deck and threw the handful of money 
overboard so that those on the schooner 
could see that they had found more money. 

“Then the pirates went to Captain But- 
man and told him that if they found any 
more money which he hadn't surrendered, 
they would cut all our throats. I must 
have followed them into the cabin, for I 
heard them tell the captain this. Previous 
to this, we of the crew, found that we had 
about fifty dollars, which we secured by 
putting into the pickle keg, and this was 
secretly placed in the breast-hook forward. 
On hearing this threat made to the captain 
| ran back and informed the crew what | 
had heard, and we took the money out of 
my keg and dropped it down the air- 
streak, which is the space between the 
inside and outside planking. It went 
way down into the keelson. Our carpenter 
afterwards located its exact position and 
recovered every cent of it. Strange to say 
the first thing they searched on coming 
below, was the pickle keg. The search of 
our effects by the pirates was pretty 
thorough, and they took all new clothes, 
tobacco, etc. In the cabin they searched 
the captain’s chest, but failed to get at 
seven hundred dollars which he had con- 
cealed in the false bottom; they had pre- 
viously taken from him several dollars 
which he had in his pockets, and his gold 
watch, and had also relieved the mate of 
his watch. 

“About noon it appeared to be very 
quiet on deck, we having been between 
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decks ever since the real searching party 
came on board. We all agreed not to go 
on deck again and to make resistance with 
sticks of wood if they attempted to come 
down, determined to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible. Being somewhat curious, | 
thought I’d peep up and see what they were 
doing; as I did so, a cocked pistol was 
pressed to my head, and | was ordered to 
come on deck and went, expecting to be 
thrown overboard. One took me by the 
collar and held me out at arm’s length to 
plunge a knife into-me. I looked him 
right in the eye and he dropped his knife 
and ordered me to get the doors of the 
forecastle, which were below. I went 
down and got them, but they did not seem 
to understand how they were to be used, 
and they made me come up and ship them. 
There were three of them, and as | was 
letting the last one in I caught the gleam 
of a cutlass being drawn, so taking the top 
of the door on my stomach, | turned a 
quick somersault and went down head 
first into the forecastle. The cutlass came 
down, but did not find me; it went into the 
companionway quite a depth. Then they 
hauled the slide and fastened it, and we 
were all locked below. 

“They fastened the aft companionway 
leading down into the cabin, locking our 
officers below as well. From noises that 
came from overhead, we were convinced 
that the pirates had begun a work of de- 
struction. All running rigging, including 
tiller ropes, was cut, sails slashed into rib- 
bons, spars cut loose, ship’s instruments 
and all movable articles on which they 
could lay their hands were demolished, the 
yards were tumbled down, and we could 
hear the mainboom swinging from side to 
side. They then, as appears by later de- 
velopments, filled the caboose or cook’s 
galley, with combustibles, consisting of tar, 
tarred top-yarn, oakum, etc., setting fire to 
the same, and lowered the dismantled 
mainsail so that it rested on top of the 
caboose. 

“In this horrible suspense we waited for 
an hour or more when all became quiet 
save the wash of the sea against the brig. 
All this time the crew had been cooped up 
in the darkness of the forecastle,.of course 
unable to speculate as to what would be 
the next move of the enemy, or how soon 
death would come to each and all of us. 
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“Finally, at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Thomas Fuller came running 
forward and informed us that the pirates 
were leaving the ship. One after another 
of the crew made their way to the cabin 
and on peering out of the two small stern 
windows saw the pirates pulling for the 
schooner. Captain Butman was at this 
time standing on the cabin table, looking 
out from a small skylight, the one means 
of egress the pirates had neglected to 
fasten. We told him that from the odor 
of smoke, we believed they had fired the 
brig. He said he knew it, and ordered us 
to remain quiet. He then stepped down 
from the table and for several moments 
knelt in prayer, after which he calmly 
told us to go forward and he would call 
us when he wanted us. 

“We had not been in the forecastle long 
before he called us back, and directed that 
we get all buckets under deck and fill them 
with water from casks in the hold. On 
our return he again opened the skylight 
and drew himself up on deck. We then 
handed him a small bucket of water, and 
he crept along the rail in the direction of 
the caboose, keeping well under the rail 
in order to escape observation from the 
schooner. The fire was just breaking 
through the top of the caboose when he 
arrived in time to throw several handfuls 
of water on top so as to keep it under. 
This he continued to do for a long time, 
not daring to extinguish it immediately 
lest the pirates should notice the absence 
of smoke and know that their plan for our 
destruction had been frustrated. 

“When the fire had been reduced to a 
reasonable degree of safety he came and 
opened the aft companionway and let us 
all up. The schooner, being a fast sailer, 
was in the distance about hull down. The 
fire in the caboose was allowed to burn in 
a smouldering condition for perhaps a half- 
hour or more, keeping up a dense smoke. 
By this time the pirate schooner was well 
nigh out of sight, or nearly topsails under, 
to the eastward. On looking about us we 
found the Mexican in a bad plight, all sails, 
halyards and running gear were cut, head- 
sails dragging in the water, and on account 
of the tiller ropes being cut loose, the brig 
was rolling about in the trough of the sea. 
We at once set.to work repairing damages 
as speedily. as possible, and before. dark 




















had bent new sails and repaired our run- 
ning gear to a great extent. 

“Fortunately, through the shrewdness 
and foresight of Captain Butman, our most 
valuable ship instruments, compass, quad- 
rant, sextant, etc., had escaped destruc- 
tion. It seems that immediately on dis- 
covering the true character of the stranger, 
he had placed them in the steerage and 
covered them with a quantity of oakum. 
This the pirates somehow overlooked in 
their search, although they passed and 
repassed it continually during their visit. 

“The brig was then put before the wind, 
steering north, and as by the intervention 
of Divine Providence a strong wind came 
up, which before dark developed into a 
heavy squall with thunder and lightning, 
so we let the brig go before the fury of the 
wind, not taking in a stitch of canvas. We 
steered north until next morning, when 
the brig’s course was altered, and we stood 
due west, tacking off and on several courses 
for a day or two, when finally a homeward 
course was taken which was kept up until 
we reached Salem, October 12, 1832.” 

Thus ends the narrative of able seaman 
John Battis. If the valor of Captain But- 
man and his crew be questioned, in that 
they made no resistance, it must be re- 
membered that they were under the guns 
of the pirate which could have sunk the 
Mexican at the slightest sign of trouble 
aboard the brig. And although the decks 
of the Mexican were not stained with the 
slaughter of her crew, it is certain that her 
captors expected to burn them alive. 
These nineteenth-century pirates were not 
a gentle brood, even though they did not 
always make their victims walk a plank. 
In 1829, only three years before the cap- 
ture of the Mexican, the brig New Pris- 
cilla, of Salem, was found apparently 
abandoned within a day’s sail of Havana. 
The boarding party from the ship that 
sighted her found a boy of Salem, a lad in 
his teens, spiked to the deck, an act of 
wanton torture committed after every 
other soul on board had been thrown over- 
board. 

The capture of the pirates of the Mexican 
was an extraordinary manifestation of the 
long arm of Justice. A short time after 
the return of the brig to Salem the ship 
Gleaner sailed for the African coast. Her 
commander, Captain Hunt, happened to 
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carry with him a copy of the Essex Regis- 
ter, which under a date of October 1832, 
contained the statement of Captain But- 
man, in, which he described in detail the 
model, rig and appearance of the pirate 
schooner. Captain Hunt perused the 
statement with lively interest and without 
doubt kept a weather eye out for a rakish 
black schooner with a white streak, as he 
laid his course to the southward. He 
touched at the island of St. Thomas and 
while at anchor in the harbor saw a top- 
sail schooner come in from seaward. The 
stranger anchored near-by, and Captain 
Hunt sat on his quarterdeck with a copy 
of the Essex Register in his fist. The more 
he studied, first the journal and then the 
schooner, the stronger grew his suspicions 
that this was the sea robber that had gutted 
the Mexican. There was her “large main- 
topmast, but with no yards or sail on it.” 
“her mainsail very square at the head, 
sails made with split cloth and all new,” 
and “the large gun on a pivot amidships,” 
the brass twelve-pounders gleaming from 
her side, and ‘about seventy men who‘ap- 
peared to be chiefly Spaniards and mu- 
lattos.” 

Having digested these facts, Captain 
Hunt went ashore and confided in an old 
friend. These two invented an excuse for 
boarding the schooner, and there on the 
deck they spied two spars painted black 
which had been stolen from the Mexican. 
Captain Butman had told Captain Hunt 
about these black spars before they parted 
in Salem. The latter at once decided to 
slip his cable that night, take the Gleaner 
to sea and run down to the nearest station 
where he might find English vessels. There 
was a leak somewhere, for just before dark, 
the suspicious schooner made sail and under 
a heavy press of canvas fled for the open 
sea. As she passed within hailing distance 
of the Gleaner a hoarse voice shouted in 
broken English, that if he ventured to take 
his brig to sea that night, he and his crew 
would have their throats slitted before 
daylight. 

Captain Hunt stayed in harbor, but his 
chagrin was lightened when he saw a Brit- 
ish frigate come in almost before the 
schooner had sailed beyond sight. Man- 
ning a boat he hurried aboard the frigate 
and told her commander what he knew 
about the Mexican and what he more than 
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guessed about the rakish schooner. The 
frigate put about and made sail in chase, 
but the pirate eluded her in the night and 
laid a course for the African coast. 

Some time after this the British war brig 
Curlew, Captain Henry D. Trotter, was 
cruising on the west coast of Africa, and 
through the officers of the frigate which 
had chased the pirate out of St. Thomas, 
she received the story of the Mexican and 
a description of the schooner. Captain 
Trotter cogitated and recalled the appear- 
ance of a schooner he had recently noticed 
at anchor in the River Nazareth on the 
African coast, where slavers were wont to 
hover. The description seemed to fit so 
closely that the Curlew sailed at once to 
investigate. When she reached the mouth 
of the river, Captain Trotter with a force of 
forty men in boats went upstream, and 
pulled alongside the schooner at day- 
break, ready to take her by storm. ~The 
pirates, however, scrambled into their own 
boats, after setting fire to their schooner, 
and escaped to the shore where they took 
refuge in the swamps, and could not be 
found. A few days after a prize crew had 
been put aboard the schooner she was acci- 
dentally blown up, killing two officers.and 
two men of the Curlew. The mysterious 
rakish schooner, therefore, vanishes from 
the story with a melodramatic finale. 

The stranded pirates meantime had 
sought the protection of a native king, who 
promised to surrender them when the de- 
mand came from Captain Trotter. After 
much difficulty, four of the pirates were 
bagged in this region. Five more were cap- 
tured after they had fled to Fernando Po, 
and the vigilance of the British Navy 
swelled the list with seven more of the 
ruffians who were run down at St. Thomas. 
The pirates were first taken to England, 
and surrendered to the United States 
Government for trial in 1834. On August 
27th of that year the British brig-of-war 
Savage entered Salem harbor with a con- 
signment of sixteen full-fledged pirates 
to be delivered to the local authorities. 

There was not a British flag in Salem, 
and the informal reception committee was 
compelled to ask the British commander 
for an ensign which might be raised on 
shore in honor of the visit. The sixteen 


pirates were landed at Crowninshield’s 
Wharf and taken in carriages to the Town 
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Hall. Twelve of them, all handcuffed to- 
gether, were arraigned at the bar for exam- 
ination, and “their plea of not guilty was 
reiterated with great vociferation and much 
gesticulation and heat.’’ One of them, 
Perez, had confessed soon: after capture, 
and his statement was read. The Pinda, 
for so the schooner was named, had sailed 
from Havana with the intention of making 
a slaving voyage to Africa. When twenty 
days out they fell in with an American 
brig (the Mexican) which they boarded 
with pistols and knives. After robbing 
her, they scuttled and burned an English 
brig, and then sailed for Africa. 


“The hall was crowded to suffocation,” says 
the Salem Gazette of that date, “with persons 
eager to behold the visages of a gang of pirates, 
that terror and bugbear of the inhabitants of a 
navigating community. It is a case, so far as 
we recollect, altogether without precedent to 
have a band of sixteen pirates placed at the bar 
at one time and charged with the commission 
of the same crime.” 


The sixteen pirates of the Pinda were 
taken to Boston to await trial in the United 
States Court. While in prison they seem 
to have inspired as much sympathy as 
hostility. In fact, from all accounts, they 
were as mild-mannered a band of cut- 
throats as ever scuttled a ship. A writer 
in the Boston Post of September 2d, 1834, 
had left these touches of personal descrip- 
tion: 


“Having heard a terrific description of the 
Spaniards now confined in Leverett Street Jail 
on a charge of piracy, we availed ourselves of 
our right of entrée and took a bird’s-eye glance 
at the monsters of the deep, but were somewhat 
surprised to find them small and ordinary look- 
ing men, extremely civil and good-natured, with 
a fresh dash of humor in their conversation and 
easy indifference to their situation. The first in 
importance as well as in appearance is the cap- 
tain, Pedro Gilbert, a Castilian, 38 years old, 
and the son of a merchant. In appearance he 
did not come quite up to our standard for the 
leader of a brave band of buccaneers, although 
a pleasant and rather a handsome mariner.” 


Captain Pedro Gilbert is further de- 
scribed as having: “A round face, ample 
and straight nose, and a full but not 
fierce black eye.” Francisco Ruiz, the 
carpenter, was “‘only five feet three inches 
high, and though not very ferocious of 
aspect will never be hung for his good 
looks.” Antonio Farrer, a native African 











had several seams on his face resembling 
sabre gashes. There were tattoo marks, 
“on each cheek a chain of diamond-shaped 
links, and branded on the forehead to re- 
semble an ornamental band or coronet.”’ 
With a red handkerchief bound about 
his head Antonio must have been ferocious 
in action. 

In November, 1835, the trial was begun 
before Justice Joseph Story and District 
Judge John Davis. The prisoners at the 
bar were Captain Gilbert, Bernado de Soto, 
first mate; Francisco Ruiz, Nicola Costa, 
Antonio Ferrer, Manuel Boyga, Domingo 
de Guzman, Juan Antonio Portana, Man- 
uel Castillo, Angel Garcia, Jose Velasquez, 
and Juan Montenegro. Manuel Delgardo 
was not present. He had committed sui- 
cide in the Boston jail some time before. 

The pirates conducted themselves with 
a dignity ‘and courage that showed them 
to be no mongrel breed of outlaw, and 
their finish was worthy of better careers. 
The trial lasted two weeks and the evi- 
dence, both direct and circumstantial, was 
- of the strongest kind against seven of the 
pirates. Five were acquitted after proving 
to the satisfaction of the jury that they had 
not been on board the Pinda at the time of 
the Mexican affair. Thomas Fuller of 
Salem, was a witness, and he upset the 
decorum of the court in a scandalous 
manner. When asked to identify the 
prisoners he stepped up to one of them 
and shouted: 

“You're the scoundrel that was first over 
the rail and you knocked me endwise with 
the flat of a cutlass. Take that.” 

The impetuous young witness caught the 
prisoner on the jaw with a fist like an oaken 
billet and drove him spinning across the 
room by way of emphatic identification. 

Before sentence was pronounced Captain 
Gilbert rose and said in Spanish: 

“T am innocent of the crime—I am inno- 
cent.” With that he presented a state- 
ment drawn up by himself in a “remarka- 
bly well-written hand which he desired 
might be read.’ After denouncing the 
traitor, Perez, who had turned State’s 
evidence, the captain stated that Delgardo, 
before he had cut his throat in jail, had 
avowed his determination to commit sui- 
cide because his extorted and false confes- 
sion had involved the lives of his compan- 
ions. He alleged that his boatswain had 
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been poisoned by Captain Trotter on Fer- 
nando Po for denying the robbery, and 
had exclaimed just before his death: 

“The knaves have given me poison. 
My entrails are burning,” after which he 
expired foaming at the mouth. 

The first mate, De Soto, presented a 
paper addressed to the “presiding Sefior,” 
in which he protested his innocence, ‘‘be- 
fore this tribunal, before the whole uni- 
verse, and before the Omnipotent Being.” 
He went on to say that he was born at 
Corunna, where his father was an admin- 
istrator of the ecclesiastical rank; that he 
had devoted himself to the study of navi- 
gation from the age of fourteen, and at 
twenty-two had “by dint of assiduity 
passed successfully through his examina- 
tions and reached the grade of captain, or 
first pilot, in the India course. He had 
shortly after espoused the daughter of an 
old and respectable family.” 

(At this point the clerk, Mr. Childs, be- 
came much affected, shed tears and was 
obliged for a time to resign the reading of 
the document to Mr. Bodlam.) 

“Nevertheless I say no more than that 
they (the witnesses) have acted on vain 
presumption and | forgive them. But let 
them not think it will be so with my parents 
and my friends, who will cry to God con- 
tinually for vengeance on those who have 
sacrificed my life while innocent.” 

Manuel Costello, the Peruvian, ‘‘who 
had a noble Rolla countenance,” ex- 
claimed with upraised hands: 

“| am innocent in the presence of the 
Supreme Being of this Assembly, and of 
the Universe. 1 swear it and I desire the 
court will receive my memorial.” 

The mate, De Soto, obtained a respite 
after telling the following story, which in- 
vestigation proved to be true: 

He was master of a vessel which made a 
voyage from Havana to Philadelphia in 
1831, and was consigned to a “respectable 
house there.” During the return voyage 
to Havana he discovered the ship Minerva 
ashore on one of the Bahama reefs, and on 
fire. The passengers and crew were cling- 
ing to the masts and yards. He ap- 
proached the wreck at great danger to him- 
self and vessel and took off seventy-two 
persons, whom he carried safely to Havana. 
He was presented with a silver cup by the 
insurance office at Philadelphia as token 
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of their appreciation of his bravery and 
self-sacrifice. The ship Minerva belonged 
in Salem, and the records showed that 
the rescue performed by De Soto had 
been even more gallant than he pic- 
tured it to the Court. For this service 
to humanity he escaped the death penalty 
for his later act of piracy and was sub- 
sequently pardoned by President Andrew 
Jackson. 

When his comrades were called for sen- 
tence, Judge Story spoke the names of each, 
upon which they rose, evincing the same 
firmness, self-possession and apparent 
conscious innocence that had marked 
their conduct throughout the trial. The 
death sentence for the crime of piracy 
on the high seas was announced in these 
words: 

“The sentence is that you and each of 
you, for the crime whereof you severally 
stand convicted, be severally decreed, 
taken and adjudged to be pirates and 
felons, and that each of you be severally 
hung by the neck until you be severally 
dead. And that the marshall of this Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts or his Deputy, do on 
peril of what may fall thereon, cause execu- 
tion to be done upon you and each of you 
severally on the 11th day of March next 
ensueing, between the hours of 9 and 12 of 
the same day, that you be now taken from 
hence to the jail in Boston in the District 
aforesaid, from whence you came, there 
or in some other safe and convenient jail 
within the District to be closely kept until 
the day of execution; and from thence to 
be taken on the day appointed for the exe- 
cution as aforesaid to the place aforesaid; 
there to be hanged until you are severally 
dead. I earnestly recommend to each of 
you to employ the intermediate period in 
sober reflection upon your past life, and 
conduct, and by prayers and penitence 
and religious exercises to seek the favor of 
Almighty God for any sins and crimes 
which you may have committed. And for 
this purpose I earnestly recommend to you 
to seek the aid and assistance of the Min- 
isters of our holy religion of the denomina- 
tions of Christians to which you severally 
belong. And in bidding you, so far as | 
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can presume to know, an eternal farewell, 
I offer up my earnest prayer that Almighty 
God may in his infinite goodness, have 
mercy on your souls.” 

De Soto, the mate, who escaped the 
noose, returned to Cuba’and was for many 
years in the merchant marine in those 
waters. More than a generation after the 
Mexican affair, a Salem shipmaster, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Snell, had occasion to take 
a steamer that traded between Havana 
and Mantanzas. He had attended the 
trial of the pirates in Boston and recognized 
the captain of the steamer as De Soto. 
The former buccaneer and the Salem cap- 
tain became friends and before they parted 
De Soto related the story of the Pinda’s 
voyage. He said that he had shipped 
aboard her at Havana where she was rep- 
resented as a slaver. Once at sea, how- 
ever, he discovered that the Pinda was a 
pirate, and that he must share her fortune. 
He frankly discussed the capture of the 
Mexican, and threw an unholy light upon 
the character of Captain Gilbert. The 
night after the capture the officers of the 
Pinda were drinking recklessly in the cabin, 
and one of the mates held up his glass of 
rum and shouted, “here’s to the squirming 
Yankees.” 

The captain had taken it for granted 
that the crew of the Mexican were killed to 
a man before the brig was set on fire, and 
when the truth came out, he was fairly 
beside himself. With black oaths he 
sprang on deck, put his vessel about, and 
for two days cruised in search of the 
Mexican, swearing to slay every man on 
board if he could overhaul her in order to 
insure the safety of his own precious neck. 
In truth, that gale with thunder and light- 
ning before which the’ Mexican drove 
all that thick night was seaman John 
Battis’s “intervention of Divine Provi- 
dence.” 

When the word was brought to Salem 
that De Soto was on the Cuban coast, more 
than one Salem skipper when voyaging to 
Havana or Matanzas, took the trouble to 
find the former pirate and spin a yarn or 
two with him over a cool glass and a long, 
black cigar. 





















CLOSING THE FARM 


WHAT TO DO IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN—DO NOT 
BURN THE LEAVES 


BY E. P. 





UST after apple picking, 
which ought to be done 
by the twentieth of 
October, there are off- 
and-on days of sunshine. 
These are the days for 
cutting out old raspberry 

canes from your r raspberry and blackberry 
fields. You can do this work in mid- 
winter sometimes. Use a corn cutter or 
a short piece of scythe with a two-foot 
handle. When the old canes are cut, tuck 
the new canes into place between two 
wires stapled to posts along the rows. 
Fork out the waste stuff and burn it on 
your garden land. You have already put 
into compost piles whatever will easily 
decompose, and now you reduce to ashes 
the rest. This sort of cleaning-up must go 
on until your gardens are ready for spring 
work. A true sort of country home is kept 
as tidy in the rear as in the front. 

These compost piles are the very life of 
gardening, and | think they are also the 
life of general farming. You begin to 
make them in the fall, and add to them 
through the spring and summer. Last 
year’s pile is ready for distribution late in 
October or the first of November—that is 
just before winter sets in. You will find 
that you have not lost over five per cent 
of the nitrogen in the course of decompo- 
sition, whereas barn manure as generally 
distributed, loses from fifty to seventy-five 
percent. The gardener will do most of his 
spreading with fork and wheelbarrow, and 
in the course of a few years will find his 
five- or ten-acre lot immensely rich. 

No matter how independent you may 
be in the way of cash, you are bound in 
honor not to allow anything to go to waste. 
This is the time of year for looking out for 
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the surplus that is likely to get lost. Each 
year you will find an increasing stock of 
young berry plants, especially red rasp- 
berries, which multiply very rapidly, and 
you can either waste these, that is burn 
them, or you can collect them in a little 
home nursery for sale. Adjacent to these 
you will soon be able to collect a few rows 
of cherry trees and plum trees, especially 
if you are growing these on their own 
roots, and not on grafts. Do not throw 
them away, but set aside half an acre if 
you have abundant room, or at least a few 
rods square. Here also you should collect 
your shrubs that need dividing, and pos- 
sibly rose bushes. Better yet, you will 
find coming up all over your place seed- 
lings, and these | specially recommend you 
to collect at this season of the year, and 
give them also room and care. You never 
know what you are to get, and while some 
of them will revert in quality, others will 
be sure to give you something novel and 
rich. By the way, this is exactly what 
most of Mr. Burbank’s work amounts to, 
and it is by this sort of work that the world 
is made rich. Among my seedlings I have 
found many a treasure; a currant bush 
standing higher than my head, and loaded 
with fruit as large as Fay; new goose- 
berries, new shrubs, and new orchard 
fruits. What will you do with your trees 
and shrubs? Be generous with them to 
friends, but exact from most people a mod- 
erate price. The sales will, by and by, 
add quite an item to your annual income— 
not a large sum, perhaps, but ten such 
items would pay all your bills for the year, 
and leave you a surplus. 

Most of our bulbs are now to be planted, 
and a practical country place can well 
afford to deal quite freely with this sort of 
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truck. Flowers may or may not enter 
into your bills of sale, but their exclusion 
would go far in making home life dry both 
for yourself and children. The tulips, 
hyacinths, and all of the lilies except 
gladioli, should be planted about the last 
of October; the gladioli in the spring. | 
will tell you how you can have tulips and 
gladioli in vast quantities. When you 
plant a bed of strawberries thrust in these 
bulbs very freely, about six inches apart, 
and four to five inches deep. They will 
begin to blossom in the spring in the early 
part of May, and after two weeks of glory, 
will be entirely out of the way for the straw- 
berries. When you pick the latter you 
will only note dried tulip stems, doing no 
harm at all. The ramosus gladiolus is as 
hardy as an elm twig, and you need never 
lift it for winter. But all bulbs must be 
taken up once in two or three years, some 
time in July, and laid away to dry for fall 
planting. 

Every man should be his own tree doc- 
tor. If properly trained he has been busy 
all summer removing suckers from the 
trees, fighting fungus and discouraging 
insects. When the leaves are off he goes 
all over his plantation, diagnosing each 
tree shrub and bush. He will find some 
borers not yet killed, and these should be 
thoroughly eradicated from his quinces 
and apples before winter sets in. Use a 
flexible wire and a sharp knife; and when 
the larve are killed, pile coal ashes freely 
around the tree. He will probably find 
in his currant and berry fields more or less 
bushes that cultivation has loosened in the 
soil. These are liable to heave out during 
the winter. He should slip a narrow 
shovel under the plant, draw out the dirt, 
and let the bush settle until it is well 
planted. Tread heartily, and then, if you 
have them to spare, place a scuttle of coal 
ashes about each one. 

Currants and gooseberries have need of 
a fall trimming. This should be done by 
taking out a part of the old wood, and most 
of the new shoots. Then take the best 
cuttings, shorten them to about eight or 
ten inches each, and set them in your little 
nursery. They should be set at an angle 
of seventy degrees; about one half in the 
soil, and trod down tightly. In this way 
you will have a fine stock always ready for 
sale or for home use. Try also a lot of 
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quince cuttings, for they will grow almost 
as readily as your currants. Then if you 
want to multiply a fine lilac or an althea, 
in fact almost any of your shrubs, plant 
cuttings at this season of the year. Most 
of them will root readily, and will be ready 
for use after one year’s rooting in the nur- 
sery. You have, however, to take care 
that your cuttings are not placed where the 
water will settle during the winter. Better 
place them on a sloping part of your gar- 
den, or mound about them. They could 
occupy properly a corner of your nursery. 

A young orchard of any kind whatever, 
should be gone over carefully in the fall, 
and it should be about the last thing done 
by a fruit grower. For the first four or 
five years of the pear tree or peach tree | 
would cut back at least one-third of the 
years’ growth, and nearly as much of an 
apple tree. I never head in a plum, unless 
it be to shape the top, while the cherry 
tree needs only common-sense cutting. If 
the gardener or orchardist cannot accumu- 
late common sense he will make a bad job 
of his tree-growing. One thing, however, 
he must not do. He must not get the 
trimming craze that comes over so many 
people, just as other work is out of the 
way. They look about their possessions, 
and have a general idea that their trees 
must be gone over—and they are well 
aware that they have neglected them 
through the summer. When this convic- 
tion burns, they sally out with saw and 
axe, and they hew and they hack, without 
definite purpose except to fulfill their 
neglected duties. The result is terrible. 
The fact is not a twig should ever be moved 
on a tree except for good reason, and un- 
reasoning trimming is barbarous. 

Worse yet is the work of the professional 
trimmer; a fellow who comes around occa- 
sionally with an assortment of saws, and 
offers to put your orchard in shape. He 
is generally some floater who has failed 
to keep his own orchard in shape. His 
real knowledge of trees is ex tempore, and 
his sawing is sure to continue as long as 
you will pay his wages. Large limbs are 
cut off at random, but suckers are left. 
The chances are that your orchard will be 
ruined. There is really but one salvation 
from this wholesale sacrilege; you must 
study Nature-work yourself; get ac- 
quainted with the trees so intimately that 














no roving jack-at-all-trades can deceive 
you. No one who neglects to familiarize 
himself with the laws of growth has any 
right to a country home. The orchardist, 
first of all, is a man who can make of his 
trees and plants companions. When they 
urged the Roman emperor to go back and 
resume the crown that he had resigned, 
he simply said, “Come and see my cab- 
bages.” The real countryman feels that 
nothing in this world is quite so pleasurable 
and satisfactory as his orchard and gar- 
den. He learns every year more and more 
to be intimate with all forms of life around 
him. 

Winter protection is something that we 
Northerners cannot omit. I do not, how- 
ever, do as much covering as | used to do. 
It adds quite too much to the winding up 
for winter. Grapes that cannot stand 
twenty degrees below zero can in these 
days best be displaced by hardier sorts. | 
have over one hundred varieties, and while 
I trim them all at this season, and generally 
lay them down to the ground, | cover only 
Goethe, Iona, and Dutchess—three favor- 
ites of such high quality that I do not care 
to be without them. Shrubs that must be 
covered each winter soon get to look like 
toil, and | would rather throw them out of 
my lawn. Still one may spare a little 
labor for throwing autumn leaves over 
mahonia, and the rhododendrons, while it 
certainly is delightful to have, at cost of 
wrapping, a golden burst of forsythia in 
the earliest spring. Most of the half- 
hardy plants grow hardier as they get 
older, and some of them, like Magnolia 
conspicua and the altheas, do not require 
aid except when quite small. Roses are 
safest when bent over and fastened down; 
but the least hardy sorts I would cover 
with sod, after hoeing the dirt about them. 
If you have enough evergreen boughs to 
spare, they make a charming and easily 
handled protection. 

I make a difference when I come to those 
plants that can be protected with material 
that need not be removed. A strawberry 
bed may best of all be covered with com- 
post from your compost piles; that is half- 
decomposed manurial substance, which at 
the outset was leaves, ashes and barnyard 
fertilizer. When this is done from your 
wheelbarrow, leave the tips of the leaves 
peeping through. In the spring you will 
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find the plants in excellent order, and noth- 
ing necessary to be done but to loosen the 
covering and rake a part of it into the path. 
In this way these paths are growing richer, 
and you can let the runners root there, so 
that in the fall the old plants may be 
plowed out. In no case must wet and ad- 
hesive material be thrown over your straw- 
berry bed, for there is about as much 
danger of smothering the plants as there is 
prospect of protecting them. 

Winter drainage is not the same as sum- 
mer drainage, and it must be attended to 
very carefully at this closing up season. In 
summer we simply want capacious tiles 
running through the soil, capable of keep- 
ing it from being water-logged; and we 
want a sloping of drives so that swift show- 
ers shall be carried quickly by surface 
ditches. But in winter there is often a 
body of melting snow very suddenly let 
loose, that will wash the best soil off your 
land, tear gutters through your straw- 
berry beds, and possibly even heave out 
your young trees. It is extremely im- 
portant just as you wind up your work, to 
cut surface drains of a temporary sort, 
where the slopes are likely to be washed, 
and so as to catch the flush of water before 
it accumulates, and throw it out of your 
garden and off your lawn. These superfi- 
cial drains can be closed in the spring, or if 
left at all can be modified to very shallow 
and almost unnoticeable sluices. 

It is now that the bees need a share of 
attention. Mine have already turned over 
to me nearly a thousand pounds of honey, 
leaving a good supply for themselves. We 
now remove the last supers, and place chaff 
cushions in the tops of the hives. With 
this precaution the bees will furnish the 
rest of the heat and come through finely. 
The coldest winter rarely destroys a hive 
with this protection, although occasionally 
moths or mice will do worse work than the 
frost—for they not only spoil the honey 
but they kill the bees. I think this plan is 
more tidy as well as safer than the old- 
fashioned plan of long sheds, in which we 
arranged two rows of hives, and in front of 
which we let down boards on hinges during 
the winter. There is a deal of romance 


even yet in the bee yard, in spite of the 
science; but I do miss the old straw cones, 
the last of which were going out in my boy- 
hood. 


I can smell yet that bonfire that 
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burned up the very last of these old- 
timers. Remember, all the while that in 
caring for bees you are caring for something 
quite as important as your sheep or cattle. 
I would as soon try to get on without milk 
as without honey, and it is at least one 
hundred pounds that we manage to dis- 
pose of each year in the family. Grand 
helpers they are, and without them we 
should not have Bartlett and Anjou pears 
with Lindley and Brighton grapes. 

The birds have been taken into even 
more full partnership on these ten acres of 
mine, and they know it. All summer we 
have shared with them. When we cov- 
ered our forty cherry trees with mosquito 
netting we left twenty more without cov- 
ering; and in these the robins sung Cherry 
sweet! Cherry sweet! while the catbirds 
looked well to their share. There are wild 
cherry trees also, planted for windbreaks 
along our lines, that give a vast amount 
of bird food. Scattered about the shrub- 
bery and small-tree lawn, are plenty of 
mountain ash and barberries and tree 
honeysuckles and high-bush cranberry. 
Every one of these is beloved of the birds, 
and it is wonderful to note how much joy 
they manage to get out of a single moun- 
tain ash. The Tartarian honeysuckle ri- 
pens just when we are willing the birds 
shall stay out of our raspberry plantations. 
Nor do we stop with the mere planting of 
such trees as will count with the bird popu- 
lation. When chickadees and the song spar- 
rows and other honest birds are hustling 
to get food for their babes, we always 
throw handfuls of ground oats about the 
barn, as regularly as we give more of this 
nutritious food to the horse. The birds 
are there often by the half-dozen, and they 
do not mind it if you walk through them 
into the barn. Bird love is a fine love; 
and they pay for all that they get with 
music. The catbirds ask for apples, and 
your robins like crackers. It is a good 
way to use up the old apples that are left 
in your bins in June. One can make his 
grounds a bird paradise, where all the 
better sorts of wing travelers will feel at 
home; redstarts and phoebe birds; car- 
dinals dressed in scarlet, and indigo birds 
in royal purple; wood thrushes that sing 
at sunset, robins that sing at dawn, and 
catbirds that sing every time they see you. 
All this we have done all summer; but now 
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after most of the birds have gone to the 
South, there are still many kinds that need 
our care. By hanging suet and bones on 
my trees and in my window frames I am 
able to collect about my house, even during 
the coldest weather of winter, nuthatches, 
woodpeckers, chickadees, snowbirds; while 
the cedar birds and pine grosbeaks visit 
my viburnums and barberries. Occa- 
sionally a robin will pipe plaintively, and 
take his dinner, not cheerfully but at least 
he will take it. I do not consider it a 
merely zsthetic matter that | may have 
these cheerful fellows about my windows 
when the ground is covered with snow, 
but it is a matter of home economics, for 
while they are not eating the suet and pick- 
ing bones, they are busy hunting out the 
larve and eggs of insects around my 
trees. This is written for other people 
and not for myself; as for me my winter 
birds will be the bobwhites and mocking 
birds of Florida. 

I am sorry to say that much of the late 
autumn work that | see going on is purely 
mischievous. Why on earth should a man 
or a woman run a lawn mower in October; 
or why should they rake all the beautiful 
brown leaves out of the grass, and burn 
them? Nature sprinkles these leaves all 
over the lawns as a protection against the 
cold of winter, and I would have removed 
only those which gather in heaps, or pos- 
sibly lie so thickly as to smother the grass. 
Nature works all summer weaving at mil- 
lions of looms, to shade us and the earth, 
and when the work is done she shakes off 
the leaves to keep the earth warm during 
the zero weather. It is a wonderful gift, 
and that man is a fool who rejects it. 
Leaves not needed on the lawn, should be 
gathered for the compost pile; others to 
be used as bedding in the stables; and 
others still to bank the buildings, and cover 
the floors of the chicken room and the 
apple cellar—if these are under the barn. 
In all sorts of ways autumn leaves are 
money-savers and money-makers, and yet, 
I think that over half of these brown beau- 
ties are burned—that is, of those that fall 
near our villages. If I had no other use 
for them I would pull off my shoes, just as 
I did when a boy, and kick through the 
piles along the hedges and in the swale. 
Then I would throw myself down on them 
and smell the delicious odor of beech and 














maple and basswood. { would let a little 
of the poetry that is floating loose through 
the world get into my soul, and I would 
keep up my boy life. 

One thing more you must not do—that 
is put shears to an evergreen hedge or an 
evergreen tree at this season of the year. 
If you do you will have winter killing to a 
certainty, and that is precisely what ails 
so many of our hedges and lawn trees. An 
evergreen should sit flat on the ground, 
and only be headed-in once a year—early 
in May. It should then be allowed to 
grow on until another May, undisturbed. 
As for an evergreen hedge, it is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, or at least for 
seventy-five years, if you know how to 
trim it and then how to let it alone. This, 
too, should be trimmed in May, just before 
the new growth begins, and this new 
growth will constitute Nature’s method 
of protecting the hedge from the hot suns 
of summer and the blizzards of winter. 
Do not let shears or knife touch it during 
the summer and autumn. 

Sour days multiply. Apples must be 
shipped before there is danger for them to 
freeze, but not too soon, for very few buy- 
ers have a proper place of storage. No 
house should hereafter be built without 
provision for keeping things cool; a city 
house especially should be thoughtful of 
cool cellars as of hot ones—and they are 
easily provided. This, however, is our 
hustling time, for the apple crop is getting 
to be the most money-making that the 
farm now turns off. Other little last 
things bob up, and crowd the remaining 
days. Perhaps we must find a new home 
and a kindly master for your horse. Every 
one wishes to keep your Holstein, for her 
milk will more than pay for her keep. 
But how wonderingly she looks at you as 
she is led away by a stranger. Civilization 
and evolution do not sit well on the cow; 
for we have done too much to develop her 
milking capacity and too little for her 
thinking powers. Your collies will go with 
you this year, for the cost of carriage is a 
trifle. 

If we were to stay here all .winter we 
should be overhauling our wardrobe, and 
adding to the heavy clothing; while into 
our coal bins we should pour twenty-five 
tons of coal, instead of four or five. We 
do not need our hired help for the winter, 
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nor do we have electric light and telephone 
bills to pay. Better yet, we are going to 
a land where grippe is unknown, and where 
we shall live out of doors every day of the 
winter. If we were to stay here we should 
put forth a good deal of energy in prepara- 
tion that we now omit. | remember well 
when, sixty years ago, my father sat down 
after a hard day’s work at threshing, and 
said, “‘ Well, one has to use up all his sum- 
mer’s surplus to get through one of these 
hard winters.” It is just so to-day, and 
if the farmer can adjust himself to a migra- 
tion, why not? As we start we have to see 
that the water pipes are empty and the 
water out of the furnace pipes. Not a 
trace of fire or hot ashes must be left any- 
where, and then the doors and the windows 
must be made fast. When this is done we 
set our minds at rest, and our hearts go 
over to the other end of the route. 

The birds will be there ahead of us, and 
almost our first greeting will be the salute 
of an astonished robin. He will say as 
plainly as can be, that we have done a 
good thing in coming, and then he will add 
that we must use common sense just as the 
birds do, They all adjust their habits to 
conditions, and we must not carry the con- 
yention with us. All the world is talking 
about going back to nature, but very few 
know what they are talking about. They 
want the fashion plates in the woods, and 
they prefer to go as trunk-haunted tour- 
ists, to showy resorts, where they will pay 
huge bills and fight mosquitoes. You and 
I are on the way to the pines and the 
woods; the land without fences and with- 
out fashion plates. We shall live out of 
doors and grow cabbages in January. For 
the next four months | shall talk to you 
through Outinc of Florida, and you 
shall see how a Northerner can shy his 
mufflers at old Boreas, and with the ther- 
mometer between fifty and eighty can 
have his birds, his bees, his garden and 
his fruit from Christmas to Easter; can 
bathe in his own lake in January, and eat 
his Christmas dinner under the pines on 
his lawn. It is a land where overcoats are 
a burden; but it is not a land where lazi- 
ness can loaf and grow rich any better than 
here in the strenuous North. It is possible 
to escape snow and ice, but I have never 
found the place where one could escape the 
hoe and the plow and the need of honest 
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toil. If you are a garden putterer in the 
North you will be here, and nothing will 
come of your migration. 

Those who husk corn in November, 
and leave their apples on the trees until 
the snow falls had better stay at home 
and make the best of it. I recommend 
every one, whatever his business, to keep 
a memoranda, showing what is to be done 
each day for a week ahead, and work to it 
as closely as possible. In this way you 
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will get three times as much done in the 
course of a year. At any rate it will hardly 
be worth the while to go to Florida for 
winter gardening if you cannot get there 
about the last of November or early in 
December. It would, of course, be still 
better to get your Southern plow at work, 
by the first of November to the tenth. If 
you have oranges to pick, the earlier sorts 
are ripe by that time. This is why I say 
you cannot put off fall work. 





FISHY BUT TRUE 


| DO not wish to question the veracity of 

the correspondent in your June issue, 
who wrote about a fish which swallowed a 
snake, but I think he may have got things 
a little mixed, at all events I want to give 
you the reverse of the picture. 

One morning in the early part of the 
summer, a friend and | were walking along 
the Esopus Creek, as it winds in its rocky 
bed through the Catskill mountains. 

We were fishing for trout, which were 
fairly plentiful, and he had just caught 
three rather nice young fish. Unfortu- 
nately we had come out without our basket, 
and we were considering what we should 
do with our trout, when my companion 
discovered a large old tin kettle in good 
condition, we filled it with water, put our 
fisht herein, and then hid the old kettle 
behind a bush out of the way of the 
passers-by. 

We strolled along by the banks of the 
stream admiring the beauty of the scene, 
and | stopped from time to time to gather 
a large bunch of wild flowers, which in- 
terested me more than the fish. 

In about half an hour we turned back, 
having caught no more trout, and as soon 
as we arrived at the old spot, my friend 
fetched out the kettle and put his hand 
in to take out one of the fish intending 
to gloat over it’s fair proportions. 

He withdrew his hand hastily with a 
sudden exclamation, which sounded like 
a wish to be eterna'ly condemned. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked lazily. 

“Matter enough,” he replied, “there’s a 
blessed snake in the kettle, and he’s swal- 
lowed all my fish.” 

“Nonsense man,” I rejoined, “how 
could a snake get into your kettle. It’s 


always a bad sign to see snakes at this time 
of day.” 

“It’s all very well to laugh, but look for 
yourself,” he said. 

I looked and there was no doubt about 
the snake; but I saw no trout. 

I agreed with him that it was very odd. 

“Odd. It’s much more than odd, and 
they’re the first trout | ever caught,” he 
growled, “and now this blooming snake 
just gobbles them all up. It’s disgusting,” 

“Well, well, old man, never mind, we’ve 
got the snake anyway,” I said consolingly. 

“We can’t eat the beastly snake,” he 
replied grumblingly. 

However, we decided to take the snake 
home with us. We emptied out him on 
the lawn, and then my friend hit him on 
the head with a stick, and thus ended his 
earthly career. 

He was a water snake—black and yellow. 
I thought he looked rather fat, and so | 
just squeezed him and our three trout 
came out of his mouth looking as well as 
ever. Still, although | am fond of trout, 
I did not like the idea of eating one that 
had been swallowed by a snake. 

We put the snake in a bottle of alcohol, 
and we have him still to prove the truth 
of our story to any unbeliever. 

This seems to be quite a remarkable in- 
stance of sagacity in one of the lower 
animals. How did the snake know that 
there were fish in the kettle? Did he smell 
them, or did they make any noise that at- 
tracted his attention? 

This is true, and that is why | think 
your other correspondent got mixed, when 
he said the fish swallowed thesnake. Prob- 
ably it was the other way round. 

—EpEN E. GREVILLE. 





















THE WILDERNESS TERROR 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


E had been surveying in 
the wilderness a solid 
# month before Jack Segee 
turned up. He _ was 
redolent of universities 
and city life. In his 
own environments he 
might have passed as a pretty decent 
sort, but out here with nothing but woods 
and snow and our few quiet selves, where 
the smallest thing could jar the nerves, 
he soon became unpopular. 

He was broad-shouldered, square-jawed, 
and put him into sensible clothes and a 
hundred yards away and he would seem a 
pretty fair specimen of woodsman. But 
nearer than that dress wouldn’t hide the 
bumptiousness that stood out all over 
him. He had been taught a lot, no doubt, 
but not a quarter as much as he knew. 
Solomon wouldn’t have had a leg to stand 
on if he had been audacious enough to get 
into an argument with Segee. It was use- 
less to stand up our facts to his theories 
for he would knock them down and drown 
them by the mere weight of words. 

Though he had never been in the woods 
before in his life, at the end of a week there 
wasn’t a thing left to learn. Our skill 
with axe and snowshoes a child could 
acquire. The woods were an open primer, 
wherein he had but glanced to know by 
heart. Wood lore any fool could master. 
Who couldn’t start a fire when he had an 
axe and matches? How could one lose 
himself as long as there were stars and a 
sun and moss on the north side of trees? 

So we, who had been on intimate terms 
with the wilderness for many years and 
knew something, though not much, of her 
varying moods and mysterious ways, of 
her sudden cruelties and terrible strength, 
waited for her to open the eyes of this vain- 





glorious youth and fill his heart with hu- 
mility and fear. 

After a time, as our work progressed, the 
course of the contemplated railroad drew 
us farther and farther from the old deserted 
lumber-camp that we had been comforta- 
bly inhabiting, and we finally abandoned 
it altogether and crowded into a tent. 

The morning after our change of resi- 
dence we awoke to find the snow falling 
thickly. The trees a few yards away were 
blurred and indistinct. Our boss, Bill 
Stuart, decided to wait until it cleared up 
a bit; so we lolled about on our blankets, 
swapped yarns and chewed on our pipe- 
stems. 

Presently Segee, reaching for his jack- 
knife with which to shave his plug of 
tobacco, discovered to his disgust that he 
had left it behind in the cabin. “Hang it 
all, that means a ten-mile tramp for me,” 
he growled petulantly. “It’s too good a 
one to lose, and besides a—a girl gave it to 
me just before I left home.” 

We showed little sympathy and even 
looked forward to having him out of hear- 
ing for a few hours. But Stuart advised 
him to wait until the storm cleared. 
“Yer'll like as not lose yourself and waste 
our valuable time hunting you up again if 
you start now,” he warned. 

Horses couldn’t have turned Segee aside 
after that. His lower jaw protruded stub- 
bornly and he gave a contemptuous laugh. 

“Hi, Cook, just give me a hunk of bread 
and a bit of bacon and tea, will you, so | 
can get my lunch at thecamp?” Thecook 
fished them out of a box and he stuffed 
them into his reefer pockets. He tied a 
small tin kettle to his belt, refilled and lit 
his pipe and without another word tramped 
away through the whirling flakes. 

“Good riddance,” one of the boys mur- 
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mured. ‘Don’t hurry yerself in the least 
on our accounts.” Segee didn’t! 

About noon the clouds rolled away and 
the sun came out strong. The spruces 
blazed as if buried in diamonds. After a 
quick meal we donned our racquets, picked 
up our chains and other instruments and 
slumped back to the scene of operations, 
going at right-angles to the direction Segee 
had taken. A quarter of a mile in and just 
before we reached the straight narrow lane 
we were hacking through the wilderness, 
Stuart, who was leading the way, stopped 
short with an exclamation of surprise. 
We stepped up and discovered a snow- 
shoe trail that crossed in front of us. 

“| didn’t know there was another man 
in thirty miles of us,” he announced. “It 
must be a trapper or a lumberman who's 
been out to the settlement and returning 
to his camp, eh?” 

“Of course,” I answered. ‘‘Who else 
would be tracking through this forsaken 
country I’d like to know!” We struck the 
line, got down to work and forgot all about 
it. When darkness began crowding day- 
light out of the thickets and hollows so as 
to interfere with business, we left off and 
started back. 

Imagine our surprise when we found 
another line of tracks crossing our own 
and running parallel to the first ones and 
in the same direction. 

“The woods seem to be gettin’ chock- 
full of people, don’t it?” said a chain- 
bearer named Mullen. ‘Wonder where 
they’re all hikin’ to!” 

“I couldn’t guess,” Stuart answered, 
“but wherever it is the last chap seems to 
be in a blamed hurry to get there. By the 
space between tracks and the way he’s 
sunk in he’s evidently on the full run. 
And see, he’s bust the tail of his off shoe 
and hasn’t taken time to mend it. I won- 
der if he’s trying to overtake the first one.” 

“In that case why isn’t he following in 
the same tracks, instead of a hundred yards 
toone side?” | inquired. Unless he doesn’t 
wish to be seen,” I continued on second 
thought. 

“Well, it’s none of our business, any- 
how, and my toes’ll drop off if we stand 
here any longer,” Mullen complained, and 
struck for home. We stopped our guess- 
work and strung out after him. 

The first news we heard when we arrived 
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at the tent was that Segee hadn’t shown 
up yet. That was strange, because to the 
cabin and back wasn’t over ten miles at 
the most. 

“Do you think he has lost himself after 
all, Stuart?” I grinned. 

“T wouldn’t wonder; but I doubt if he’s as 
big a fool as that. He had our old tracks 
to follow, and a course as straight as a die. 
Even if the flurry had hidden them, still 
he couldn’t help feeling them beneath his 
feet. No, he’s just lazying, that’s all.” 

But after supper, when the moon came 
up @ver the black firs and threw weird 
splotches and shadows on the white floor 
of the forest, and still Segee didn’t turn up, 
we began to think that he had committed 
the very folly he had been warned against. 

“Well, it'll do the kid good to spend a 
night under the trees by himself,” said the 
cook; and we agreed that it would. 

An hour later we knocked out our pipes, 
rolled up in our blankets and became un- 
conscious of the world of reality and our 
comrade somewhere out beneath the stars. 

Morning came, but still no Segee. Then 
for the first time the significance of those 
snowshoe tracks we found the day before 
struck my mind. 

“Boys, I bet you anything those were 
Segee’s tracks we saw.” 

Some looked incredulous, others agreed. 

“If so,” said Stuart, ‘““he must be clean 
addled in his head, for he is traveling 
round in circles when the sun is shining, 
and is crossing our trails without noticing 
them. Hurry up with your coffee, boys, 
and we'll get after him.” For the first 
time his face began to get serious, and 
there was a scent of tragedy in the air. 

We bolted our breakfasts without regard 
for our stomachs, and then Stuart sent a 
couple to follow the direction Segee had 
started in, to discover if he had really 
branched off to the right. The rest of us, 
with the exception of the cook, made 
straight for the double trails where we 
had struck them the day before. I don’t 
believe we had gone more than a hundred 
yards from the tent before we came on a 
third line of tracks. Stuart gave a low 
whistle of surprise. 

“That’s him,” he said. “See, they’re 
pretty fresh, too. Doesn’t that beat all, 
eh? He's going round like a hen with it’s 
head off. I heard of a man once who got 























lost in a blizzard while: crossing a river 
two miles wide, and he never reached either 
shore, but circled round and round till he 
died of cold and exhaustion; but this beats 
that all hollow! He’s going slow, so it 
shouldn’t be long before we overtook him.”’ 

What I read in the tracks made me pretty 
anxious, so | set out on a run that trailed 
the others out behind. Evidently Segee 
had got panicky when first he discovered 
he was lost, and was too scared to camp 
quietly until we found him. The second 
lap he had been running, desperate at the 
idea of being overtaken by darkness. He 
had tripped on a root and broken his 
racquet, but had rushed on again without 
heeding it. All night he must have held 
his mad pace, and a wave of pity for the 
lad swept over me. If he had only kept 
his head and practiced some of his much- 
talked-of theories, how simple it would 
have been for him. But they had been 
swamped the first thing by the loneliness 
and terror that is apt to attack the tender- 
foot in the wilderness. These thoughts 
came to me as | sped along his trail. 

Each moment | expected to find him 
lying in the snow, for it was plain he had 
come near to the end of his tether. His 
tracks were no longer distinct, but were 
shuffled together in a continuous crooked 
line, showing that he had scarcely strength 
enough to lift his feet, and was reeling 
drunkenly. One place he had collided 
with a clumpy fir, and had started running 
again. Then there was a wide hollow in 
the snow where he had fallen and had 
difficulty in regaining his feet. His kettle 
had broken its string and was lying half 
buried in the snow. Every yard showed 
a mad, senseless panic, all the more pitiful 
because there was no excuse for it. 

It was an hour later and | was well out 
of sight of the others, though | could hear 
them unwinding that tortuous trail not 
far behind, when | first caught sight of 
Segee. He was a couple of hundred paces 
away, his back towards me and reeling so 
I expected to see him fall at every step. 
His head was bare. His arms hung at his 
sides and flopped about as if stuffed with 
straw. His shoulders were hunched for- 
ward so that his chin rested on his breast, 
and his head swayed loosely. He walked 
as if he were already dead, and only some 
mysterious power was keeping him going. 
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I shouted loudly and ran towards him. 
He paid no heed. 

“Hello, old chap,” I said as I came close 
up behind. Still he didn’t seem to hear. 
| reached out and clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

The effect was startling. He sprang to 
life with a hoarse screech and swung 
round. His face was drawn and as white 
as the snow on his clothes, and he stared 
at me with eyes of abject terror. Next 
instant he was bounding down the glade 
and shrieking like one in torture. | heard 
the others calling out and running towards 
me, and then I put my head back and 
sprinted as hard as I knew how. | shouted 
once or twice, but it only seemed to make 
Segee go faster. 1 knew hecouldn’t get far 
before he’d collapse, and saved my breath. 

Suddenly his snowshoes tangled and he 
shot forward on his face. But before | 
could get to him he was up again and 
wallowing on with one foot out of a rac- 
quet. Now he was absolutely helpless, 
and he seemed to realize it. He sprawled 
towards the nearest tree, frantically 
clutched at the trunk in a vain endeavor 
to draw himself up, and then his strength 
left him and he fell back in a limp heap. ; 
I waited until the rest came up, and we con- 
structed a rough kind of litter with boughs 
and carried him back to the tent. With 
little surprise we found the food untouched 
still in his pockets, and he had enough wax 
matches to last him a month. He didn’t 
come to until we had poured a precious lot 
of raw brandy between his teeth. He 
was quite sane again, but as weak as a 
kitten. We rolled him in blankets, and 
the cook fed him with gruel, and when 
we got back from work late that after- 
noon he was almost himself again. 

No, not his old self, though. The hor- 
rible experience he had been through had 
knocked the bumptiousness clean out of 
him, and he was as meek as a lamb. He 
tried to apologize to each one of us in 
turn, and called himself every ugly name 
in his vocabulary, and couldn’t see why 
we hadn’t left him out in the snow. 

“Now, boys,” he announced weakly, 
“I’m going to get each one of you to kick 
me as soon as | get on my feet, and then 
I'll start in and try to learn a little about 
this bloodthirsty wilderness of yours. 
Will you teach me?” 





Much as | would prefer to 


‘ ismiss the unh con- 
Olympic d ; apPy 
* troversy which has raged 
Games : 
: around the Olympic Games 
American ; “iy 
; since they were decided, it is 
Committee ‘ 2 ‘ 
a discussion too far reaching 
Report 


and one bearing too many 
lessons to be closed without 
full hearing. That is why I give space 
here to some of the official report made by 
Mr. Gustavus T. Kirby of the American 
Olympic Committee: 


So much comment and criticism has been 
made in reference to the Olympic Games of 
1908 and there seems to be so much uncer- 
tainty, especially among university men, as to 
just what did or did not happen at London 
during the Games, that | take this, my first op- 
ortunity, and immediately upon returning 
rom abroad, to state to the Inter-Collegiate 
Association, and through it to all who may be 
interested, my observations as one of the three 
members of the American Committee d’Honneur 
present at the Games, and as one who, either as 
a member of the Executive Committee, Presi- 
dent or Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
of the I. C. A. A. A. A., has been for the past 
fifteen years identified and in close touch with 
the best and straightest athletics in the world. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE COMPLAINED 
OF OR PROTESTED AGAINST: 


The acceptance of the entry of one Thomas 
Longboat, a Canadian who had made himself 
a professional runner by competing for a money 
prize in the City of Boston, Mass. Longboat 
was permitted to run in the Marathon race, rep- 
resenting Canada, when under protest by Amer- 
ica and the Amateur Athletic Federation of 
Canada; and this notwithstanding the fact 
that there were two weeks time prior to the 
race within which evidence in his case could 
have been given and a decision reached. 

* * * 

The opening day found no flag of the United 
States flying within the Stadium. This, it was 
afterwards said, was due to the carelessness of 
the decorator. If it were mere carelessness, 


certainly the carelessness was gross; for not 
only was there no American flag among those 
of the other nations of the world flying from the 
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“The creature we call a gentleman lies deep in the hearts of thousands that are born 
without a chance io master the outward graces of this type.” 
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stands in the Stadium, but there was none even 
on the gfounds, for when the American Com- 
mittee d’Honneur requested the “decorator” to 
hoist the American flag he said they had none 
and did not know where there was one, but 
would hoist one if the Committee could find one; 
which the Committee could not do outside of 
those carried by the Americans in the stand. 
* * * 

The arrangement of the programme was such 
as to make it impossible or unwise for men to 
compete in both of the sprints, as in the Inter- 
Collegiate programme, and in certain other 
races, such as the individual and team distance 
races. Such an arrangement was to the advan- 
tage of the home team. It may have been done 
with no intent to injure or aid; but certainly 
there is no excuse in rules or in manners for the 
officials refusing to permit Mr. Sherman, of 
Dartmouth, to compete in the broad jump be- 
cause he was not present at roll call, when dur- 
ing roll call he was actually running in the 200- 
meter dash. 

* * * 

The method of drawing the heats in the vari- 
ous events was such as to include all entrants, 
whether present at the Games or at home, and 
disregarded the respective abilities of the ath- 
letes, thereby producing heats where there were 
no contestants; heats which were walk-overs 
for one contestant, and heats in which were the 
fastest contestants, with the result that several 
fast second men were eliminated, as only first 
ran in the final, and second, third and fourth 
places in the final went to men who most as- 
suredly would have been unplaced if seconds 
had also run or if the “fastest second” had been 
in the final. This method of .drawing was es- 
pecially hard on the American team and favored 
the British team. Until complaint was made 
by the American Committee, the drawings were 
in secret and made by British officials. 


* * * 


The system of running the field events in sec- 
tions—that is, to divide the athletes up so that 
some would compete in the morning and some 
in the afternoon, and some from one circle or 
take-off and some from another—was also un- 
wise and unfair. Certainly if it had not been 
for the tremendous superiority of the American 
competitors the system used would have lost to 
them many places and points. Imagine Ralph 
Rose not being at a disadvantage as to all others 
when he, as the last man in the last section, was 
called upon to put the shot from a circle (and 





















one without a toe-board) which, dry for the first 
section, had been rained upon and was at the 
time of his trial an absolute mudhole. 


* * * 


The rule, taken from nowhere—not found in 
the A. A. A. of Great Britain rules—and con- 
trary to Olympic precedent, that there should 
be no hole for the pole in the pole vault, was 
as foolish as improper. It can only be under- 
stood on the ground that it was made to place 
the American competitors at a disadvantage. 
But why complaint and suggestion had to be 
made by the American Committee, to have a 
pit dug so that the high jumpers would not have 
to land on the hard turf, and the pole-vaulting 
pit widened and lengthened for the same pur- 
pose, can only be answered by those who made 
these absurd arrangements and were loath to 
change them until they were made to realize 
their responsibility and liability for broken legs 
and sprained ankles. 

oa. 

The British officials openly coached the 
British contestants, not only by shouting to 
them with and without megaphones, but by 
running alongside of the track with them. This 
abuse became so flagrant that complaint was 
made by the American Committee. The reply 
was that there would be no more of it, and yet, 
in spite of such promises, the objected-to coach- 
ing probably lost to Eislee of Princeton second 
place in the three-mile team race. 

a ae 

When an English runner finished, every at- 
tention was given to him. If necessary, he was 
assisted from the field. Until the third day of 
the meet, not an invitation was issued to an 


American representative to be upon the field, ’ 


and no American other than the competitors in 
the events taking place was permitted on the 
field; and this when from time to time there 
were on the field not only unnecessary officials 
but dozens who were not officials. At last an 
invitation came to the American Committee 
d’Honneur to have on the field one of its num- 
ber or someone representing it, but did not 
come until the writer pointed out to the secre- 
tary of the A. A. A. the absolute necessity of 
there being someone at or near the finish line 
to help an American runner from the field if he 
finished in a distressed condition. 
ae ee 

Had these “trivial” instances been all, much 
could and would have been forgiven and charged 
to mismanagement and inexperience. One 
would have pardoned those Englishmen who 
hooted at you to “Sit down” when you stood 
during the playing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and forgiven the others of the same 
breed who endeavored to take away a small 
American flag from a boy in the “American 
section” of the grand stand, on the ground that 
these acts were not characteristic of the British, 
but committed by a few who lacked manners. 
But when one looks to the 400-meter race and 
the Marathon, events of importance are being 
considered, and in considering these I here state 
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only what | personally saw, heard and know of 
my own knowledge. 

In the final of the 400-meters there were Car- 
enter of Cornell, Taylor of Pennsylvania, Rob- 
ins of the Boston Y. M. C. A., and the English- 

man Halswell. The race was on a third-of-a- 
mile track and was around one run and without 
lanes. Robbins, the third from the curb at the 
start, gained the curb before 20 yards were run 
and set the pace for 300 yards close to, if not 
actually under, even time. At this point, Car- 
enter was right behind Robbins and next him 
rom the curb, Halswell, some four strides back 
and next the curb, and Taylor fully ten yards 
behind Robbins and Carpenter and in the rear 
of and farther from the curb than Halswell. 
At no part did Taylor prove a factor in the race. 
At 300 yards Carpenter passed Robbins; he did 
not take the curb, but—as is his custom, and to 
my mind a most unwise and unsafe custom, 
though used by him so as the better to keep his 
stride—ran with each stride farther and farther 
from the curb, leaving between Robbins and 
himself a gap large enough to drive a car 
through, and through “which gap Halswell 
should have endeavored to pass, Halswell, 
however, with what, I was told by a Cambridge 
athlete, was characteristic dumbness, in making 
his spurt endeavored to pass Carpenter on the 
outside. Try as he would, he could not get up. 
At no time was he within better than half a 
stride of Carpenter, and at no time did Carpen- 
ter strike him or in any manner foul him. If he 
was elbowed by Carpenter. it was because he 
ran into Carpenter. But Halswell never made 
any such claim, nor has there ever been evidence 
other than newspaper talk to substantiate such 
a charge. At all times there was never less 
than four feet between Carpenter and the out- 
side of the track, and through this gap Halswell 
could and would have come if he had had the 
speed to so do. The truth is that he was stale 
from his unnecessarily and foolishly fast trials 
of too few days before, and the fast 300 yards 
had killed him off. At 350 yards he was a 
beaten man. Thereafter, it was either Car- 
penter’s or Robbins’s race, both of these moving 
away and leaving Halswell farther behind at 
every stride. Carpenter crossed the finish line 
first, with Robbins and Halswell some two 
strides behind. There is no doubt whatever 
but that Carpenter ran Halswell wide at the 
turn, but there is also no doubt that Carpenter 
in doing so ran on a circle of practically the same 
diameter as Halswell and not only gained no 
advantage on Halswell but, for more than 20 
yards of the race, gave Halswell an opportunity 
to come through on the inside and thereby gain 
the curb and point of advantage on entering the 
home stretch. There is no rule, A. A. A. of 
Great Britain or other, forbidding Carpenter 
from running the race in the manner in which 
he did. The A. A. A, rule stated in the press 
as that invoked to base Carpenter’s disqualifica- 
tion upon reads as follows: “Any competitor 
wilfully jostling or running across or obstruct- 
ing another competitor so as to impede his pro- 
gress, shall forfeit his right to be in the compe- 
tition and shall not be awarded any decision or 
prize that he would otherwise have been entitled 
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to.” This rule can only mean that a man com- 
ing from the rear must not change his course so 
as to interfere with any competitor whom he has 
passed. If we interpret it to apply to one in 
the lead, that one of necessity must always run 
in the course in which he starts, as if he were 
running in a lane; for, if otherwise, one start- 
ing on the outside could never take the curb, 
for in so doing he would have to cross in front 
of the others, and such would impede them 
more or less, depending on the distance he was 
in the lead. The American rule states that one 
must not cross in front of another until he is 
two strides ahead of that one. Carpenter at no 
time crossed in front of Halswell. If Halswell 
had kept his course, Carpenter would have 
crossed in front of him, or rather Halswell would 
have crossed the path Carpenter had taken and, 
for 20 or more yards, Halswell could have and 
should have so done without interfering with 
Carpenter or impeding himself by having to 
break his stride to change his direction and get 
from behind Carpenter. But, Halswell did not 
keep to his course any more than did Carpenter. 
They both ran on concentric circles, with a 
slightly greater disadvantage to Halswell be- 
cause bis was a greater diameter, but with a dis- 
advantage due to no other cause whatever than 
that he ran only with his heels and not also with 
his head. 

The race was declared “no race,” and in what 
manner? At 350 yards Halswell began to fall 
back, lacking cool is his final spurt and failing 
to pass Carpenter on the outside. Immediately 
the judges and referee, a hundred yards away, 
ran out on the track and one of them ran toward 
the inspector at the last part of the turn. This 
inspector called something to him. What it 
was could not be heard in that part of the grand 
stand opposite the finish line. It is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that it was that Halswell had 
been fouled. In the meantime, with unslack- 
ened speed, Carpenter, Robbins and Halswell 
came down the stretch. Within twenty yards of 
the finish an official without authority of rule or 
reason broke the tape and held up his hand. 
If by so doing he meant to stop the race, his 
object was not accomplished, for they all came 
on, Halswell “digging” stride by stride to get 
up. What it all meant no one knew, but they 
did not have long to wait, for, without even the 
semblance of a consultation or meeting of any 
kind, the judges and other officials rushed around 
like madmen. Some grabbed up megaphones 
and shouted into the stand, “No race,” “Foul 
work on the part of the Americans,” “Halswell 
fouled,” etc. Immediately sentiment framed 
itself against the American and a howl went up 
to “disqualify the dirty runners.” And all the 
while the officials kept calling into and exciting 
the crowd, and one of them actually came out- 
side the track and stood amidst a mob of excited 
Englishmen and started to harangue them as to 
the race being a good example of how the 
damned Yankees always tried to win. 

Ss ss 


The American Committee d’Honneur went to 
the entrance of the field and, not being per- 
mitted thereon, sent for the Referee, with whom 
they lodged a protest. 
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And then for the first time the judges got 
together. What testimony they took is not 
known. Certainly no American testimony was 
requested or given. Their decision was that 
the American protest was disallowed; that it 
was Carpenter and not Robbins who had fouled 
Halswell; that the race was to be run over in 
lanes, but without Carpenter, for he was dis- 
— and his case was to be reported to the 

. A. A. for its further action. 

— - S 


THE MaratHon: A huge placard was paraded 
around the field, showing to the 100,000 persons 
present in the Stadium the relative positions of 
the three leading men, as mile after mile of the 
race was finished. At 20 miles, for the first 
time, the number of an American contestant 
was shown. It was that of Hayes and he was in 
third place. Certainly America now had a 
chance, for Hayes could always be counted upon 
to make the last five miles the fastest five miles. 
At 21 miles, the placard showed Heffron and 
Dorando leading, but no third man. Had 
_— es oy by the wayside—was he down 
and out? So it would seem to those in the 
Stadium. Actually, Hayes was coming on, and 
fast, and at between 24 and 25 miles passed 
Heffron; but at 25 miles the placard showed 
Dorando in first place and no number for second 
or third place. 

A few hundred yards before entering the 
Stadium, Dorando fell. He was examined by a 
physician and found to be in a condition of 
physical exhaustion, so serious, in fact, that he 
was given a hypodermic of digitalis or strych- 
nine. He was assisted to his feet and staggered 
into the Stadium a horrible, sickening sight of 
an exhausted, done-up, almost dying man with 
the courage and desperation of his race stamped 
on his ashen features. Four times within the 
Stadium he fell, and four times by British 
officials he was assisted up and on. The last 
time he fell was but 30 yards from the finish and 
directly beneath and within 20 yards of the 
writer. He lay inert and all but lifeless. At 
this moment, Hayes entered the arena and came 
on with a burst of speed which seemed as if he 
fairly flew. In a minute he would be up to and 
past the helpless Dorando. But a victory such 
as this was to be denied him, for as he came on, 
those British officials who had theretofore helped 
Dorando, picked the Italian up, put him on his 
feet, and carried, pushed and pulled him over 
the line. Cruel, unwise and unfair, and as un- 
fair to the Italian as it was cruel, for immediately 
he broke the tape, they gave him the race and 
hoisted the Italian flag to the top of the “victory 
staff,” indicating that to his country went the 
greatest honor of the games, and then were 
forced to take away what should never have 
been given. 

. = 

The rules of the race, among other things, 
stated that a competitor would be disqualified 
who, during the race, took or received any drug; 
that at all periods of the race a competitor 
should be physically fit to proceed, and that a 
competitor should not be paced 4 his attend- 
ants, who must keep in his rear. The rules did 
not state that he should run the race unaided or 


















only on his own legs and with his own strength. 
To state such a rule would be as‘absurd as to say 
that in a 100-yard dash the runner must not use 
an automobile; and yet, after the American 
Committee were forced into the unbecoming 
position of having to protest against the award- 
ing of the race to a runner as courageous as any 
the world has ever seen, the English judges 
asked me to find a rule covering the point and 
were disgusted when I suggested that A ove might 
award the race to Longboat who had finished 
ahead of them all—in an automobile. 


* * * 


The judges met and the American Committee 
waited. The Italian flag still flew at the head 
of the staff. Minutes lengthened into hours— 
two long, anxious hours—and then Lord Des- 
borough appeared and handed the American 
Committee d’Honneur the decision, reading as 
follows: ‘‘ That in the opinion of the judges Mr. 
P. Dorando would have been unable to have 
finished the race without the assistance rendered 
on the track and so, therefore, the protest of the 
United States of America is upheld and the 
second man, John Hayes, is the winner; the 
protest made by the South-African team being 
withdrawn.” 

This is a severe arraignment 


which Mr. Kirby has lodged 


t : : 
Put the against the Olympic Games 
Blame a : 
officials, and allowing for 
Wess some natural feeli d 
It Belongs _ 


righteous resentment, it must 
in the main be accepted as 
entitled to respectful consideration. 

In publishing this statement of Mr. 
Kirby’s, I have no wish or intention to in- 
dulge further in criticism or controversy. 
I believe there were also faults on our side 
in the beginning, but there is nothing to 
be gained now by retrospective argument. 
Let us stop recrimination; it is profitless 
and harassing. What I desire to point 
out and what Mr. Kirby’s report illustrates, 
is, that the fundamental fault was lack of 
a real international committee. America 
must share the blame for this omission. 
We should long ago have insisted on rec- 
onciliation of conflicting rules and upon 
the appointment of an international body 
competent to handle such an important 
event. With feeling running so high and 
competition so keen, and an international 
committee so inconsequential, friction was, 
in the circumstances, inevitable. 

It is unfair to lay all censure for the un- 
fortunate dénouement upon England. The 
responsibility must be divided among all of 
us who have tolerated the casual Olympic 
organization which provided so incompe- 
tent an international committee. 
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There is reason other than athletic 
rivalry for much of English suspicion and 
prejudice. The disclosures of American 
“frenzied finance” have had their effect on 
the foreign mind. Undoubtedly American 
reputation abroad has suffered. The aver- 
age Englishman believes alertness to be 


only another name for slickness. Much of 
England considers ‘‘frenzied finance” 
methods typical of all America. Thus the 


credit of the average American has been 
hurt. England is frankly prejuaiced; they 
look for something dishonest in everything 
we do. If we are too smart for them, if we 
are too fast for them, if we are too strong 
for them, they cannot believe it superior 
prowess, but cast about instanter for some 
underhand advantage we have employed 
to beat them. This impression I.am bound 
to say is helped out by the ill manners of 
some traveling Americans and by their 
tendency to brag and their insolent exul- 
tation in victory. 

This is written in common fairness and 
not at all to relieve the British officials of 
any of the onus that belongs rightfully to 
them for their mean-spirited and obviously 
biased conduct, but it does go to show per- 
haps some of the reasons why prejudices 
have formed in unintelligent English heads. 

The British A. A. A. is welcome to the 
credit of having established a record which 
will probably never be equaled, for its share 
of the Olympic Games provided the worst- 
managed athletic meeting the world has 
yet seen. 

The thing to be done now is to 
get together for organization on 


Let ; : ‘ : 
proper lines. My suggestion is 
Us ‘hi 
dismissal of the present so-called 
Forget 


International Olympic Com- 
mittee and formation of a new 
one composed of the representative of the 
countries which support the games, and 
that the presidency of the new committee 
be offered to Lord Desborough, the Eng- 
lish sportsman who did so much to clear 
the atmosphere in London. 


It is not complimentary, 
certainly, yet quite the most 
convincing evidence of the 
violent prejudice ruling the 
British mind where we are 
concerned, is furnished by the following 
excerpts from that usually conservative 


How They 
Love Us 
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and always stolid Academy in its issue of 
August first: 


It is a very unfortunate thing that the man 
who came in second at the Marathon Race last 
week happened to be an American. If he had 
been an Englishman it may be safely assumed 
that he would have brought no objection against 
Dorando.’ Of course, Hayes was rightly given 
the race as soon as he had made his protest, but 
by making this protest he lost the opportunity 
of his life. If he had been a sufficiently good 
sportsman to allow Dorando to retain the prize 
he would have been the most popular man in 
England, and he would have done much to 
wipe out the feeling of disgust which had been 
generated by the conduct of the American ath- 
letes and their rowdy supporters. The sort of 
feeling which prompts a sculler in a race at Hen- 
ley when his opponent runs into the piles to 
wait for him instead of going on and taking a 
long lead is apparently unknown to a citizen of 
the United States. He would look upon such 
an act as one of sheer stupidity. America seems 
to have adopted the old professional maxim 
which was supposed to have distinguished 
a certain set of “sportsmen,” “Win, tie, 
or wrangle.” It is a spirit which is fatal to 
amateur athletics, and for this reason we are 
delighted to see that no American crew is 
competing in the Olympic Regatta at Henley. 

* « * 


A correspondent who was present at the 
Stadium throughout the proceedings confirms 
our impression that the Americans behaved 
“odiously” from first to last. He points out 
that the American spectators and competitors 
alike sat in a great mass together and made dis- 
gusting noises and cries. No other nation be- 
haved in this way, and if the other nations had 
adopted similar tactics the whole Exhibition 
would have been turned into a revolting pan- 
demonium. The Americans ran all their races 
in collusion with each other, it being decided 
beforehand which of them was to win, the other 
men being told off to impede as far as possible 
the other runners. We sincerely hope that this 
is the last time we shall see American amateur 
athletes in this country, and we can get on very 
well without a great many other Americans 
who are not athletes. Of course it would be 
absurd not to admit that among Americans 
there are some good sportsmen and agreeable 
people, but they are in such a small minority 
that it is almost impossible to trace them. 


These statements are so amazingly 
prejudiced as to be interesting for their 
audacity. 

The balderdash concerning the Mara- 
thon Race reaches the ludicrous. The 
Marathon Race is a test of endurance. 
Whether a man wins in the last thirty 
yards or in the last five miles, is beside the 
question; added to which Dorando vio- 
lated the plain rules of the race prohibiting 
any contestant to receive assistance or 
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stimulants; all the world now knows the 
Italian would never have been able to stay 
on his feet in the Stadium without the help 
of strychnine injections and the British 
officials who held him up and supported 
him across the line. 

As to Americans running races in “‘col- 
lusion,” read the following praise of such 
work by English athletes in the Telegraph 
of July 15th, which refers to the 1500- 
meter event: 


“It was agreed by all that the British trio 
named required a fast-run mile, particularly in 
the first two of the three laps which had to be 
covered. To that end J. F. Fairbairn-Crawford 
and E. V. Loney unselfishly agreed mutually to 
carry a pacemaking mission. But their no- 
tions of what this duty involved were at fault. 

“The willing Scot Fairbairn-Crawford went 
through the first with the lead. He certainly 
was pacemaking, but not at the higher pressure 
needed. The same defect was observed when 
Loney took up the running in the second lap. It 
was obvious that the time was going to be slow. 
Moreover, Sheppard, the only American to be 
feared, had still a reserve of power left to him. 
He was running easily within himself when the 
last lap was reached. Here Wilson soon worked 
himself into first place, closely followed by Hal- 
lows, with Deakin, who ran with the poorest 
judgment imaginable and utterly regardless of 
any but his own ee | personal interests, lined 
right away behind. Deakin is a stayer of the 
first water and a runner of ripe experience, who 
should long before this have gone up as a pioneer 
for the welfare of the British team. As it was, 
Wilson had to make his own running, with 
Hallows and the two Americans, J. P. Sullivan 
and M. W. Sheppard, treading closely on his 
heels.” 


And then read this from the Mail of 
July 20th with regard to the 100-kilo- 
meter cycle race: 


“Then came the moment of the Olympic 
ames, so far as they have gone. The three 
<nglishmen in the first flight—Denny, Pitt and 
Bartlett—realizing that their chance had come, 
dashed ahead with a swoop. At the time that 
the Texier had mounted his new machine, they 
were half a lap ahead and were out of danger 
from that source. But Lapize was with them— 
his strong face set hard, his stout legs caked with 
mud, his tri-colored costume drenched out of 
re by the rain. 

“A beautiful piece of generalship followed. 
Denny and Pitt looked around and steered their 
machines in front of the Frenchman. Bartlett 
crept up at the rear. Lapize, riding for dear 
life, was completely boxed in. Assuming that 
he had nothing to beat except what was in front 
of him, Lapize allowed the riders to carry him 
to the top of the last bank. Bartlett, who had 
kept at the bottom of the trap, darted past like 
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a torpedo and, amid a whirl of delirious excite- 
ment, won by two lengths, beating Cappelis’s 
record by nearly eight minutes. Denny was 
second; 
third. 

“ Bartlett rode once more around the course, 
his face wreathed in smiles, the air full of tu- 
multuous cheers.” 


the Frenchman, a length behind, was 


And by way of illustrating the intelli- 
gence and ken of the English sporting 
press, | publish below a paragraph taken 
from the editorial column of the Sporting 
and Dramatic, the leading British weekly 
of its kind, under date of August 15th: 


Messrs. Belmont and J. R. Keene propose to 
remove themselves and their horses from the 
jurisdiction of Governor Hughes, of New York, 
and to come and race in England. This rather 
looks like abandoning the fight on behalf of the 
American Turf, and will, | suppose, be much re- 
gretted by lovers of racing on the other side; 
but it is not for us to criticise Messrs. Belmont 
and Keene’s ideas of patriotism. They are both 
owners of a class that is welcome here. It will 
annoy Hughes to know that Mr. Belmont is 
having a good time in England, for, as I noted 
some time since, it was personal antagonism to 
the owner of Norman rit: a wish to worry and 
injure him, which induced Hughes to take up 
his present attitude. 


Isn’t this rich! Fancy Governor Hughes 
impelled to duty by his dislike of Mr. Bel- 
mont! 

I am printing these not for sake of argu- 
ment, but to illustrate why international 
games should have international rules and 
a competent international committee. 


While the returning Olympic 
Games victors are being ac- 
claimed and feted and _ photo- 
graphed, let us not forget those 
who bore their share of the strug- 
gle even though their efforts gained them 
no medals. Three men represented Amer- 
ica whom I salute: J. H. Craige, Phila- 
delphia; L. B. Stevens, Yale University; 
F. P. Sheehan, Boston. These men were 
not good enough to be chosen by the 
American Committee, but they were keen 


Pro 
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enough on the game to work their way 
over, Craige as a stoker and the other two 
on cattle ships:—and it seems to me that 
is a pretty good indication of patriotism as 
well as sportsmanship. In the distribu- 
tion of commemoration medals let us not 
forget such brave hearts as these. 


There is not a great deal of hope that 
Alexander and Wright may bring back 
from Australia the Davis Cup, but to send 
a team for a try, after earning the right 
to do so by defeating the Englishmen 
(Ritchie and Park), is certainly the sports- 
manly thing to do. The international 
tennis trophy was carried from England 
to Australia where it is likely to stay 
until a player has developed who can 
take the measure of.that famous expert 
Brookes. At present only Champion 
Larned in America has excuse for enter- 
taining such an ambition. In England 
since the retirement of the Doherty’s, 
their first-class has fallen even lower than 
has ours in America. 


Neither in lawn tennis nor in golf have 
the tournaments of the year developed 
any very promising candidates among the 
so-called youngsters. This has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in golf, where the 
veterans have valiantly held their own. 
Of the younger class, however, Jerome D. 
Travers certainly ‘“‘made good.”’ He left 
no doubt this year as to his right to the 
championship title. It will be a long 
time before a more exciting or closer 
match is played than that which marked 
the semi-finals in the National Tourna- 
ment between Travers and that greatest 
of all our veterans, Travis. If the latter 
is called the “grand old man of golf,” 
then his younger rival may be styled the 
prophet of the youthful. 


New football appears to be a fact as 
well as a name. 
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COUNTRY HOME 
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WORK ABOUT THE BARN 


INTER is not here yet, but we must 
not forget that it is on the way, 
and neglect to get ready for it. 

Look over the barn, and find out what 
needs doing there, and make repairs during 
the little intervals of leisure which happen 
along between one’s regular work. 

How is the barn as to light? Does sun- 
shine have a chance to reach the stalls 
where the cattle are kept? If not, is it not 
possible to arrange for it to do so? In 
several localities in the West the Dairy 
Commission has found many cows affected 
with tuberculosis, and in almost every 
instance the diseased cattle had been 
housed in sunless and poorly ventilated 
barns. The stable, of all places, needs the 
benefit of purifying sunlight most. 

Do not fail, in the interest of sanitation, 
to arrange for the best possible ventilation. 
Flues with an upward draft will carry off 
the bad odors of the cow-stable, and they 
are easy to put in place. Several can be 
made to connect with a large, central flue 
running to the roof of the barn. 

Arrange for a supply of fresh air. Do 
not have it blow directly upon the animals, 
but let it come in and mix with the air of 
the barn before it reaches them, thus, in 
conjunction with sunshine, making the 
place fit for animals to live in—as so many 
barns are not. Never lose sight of the 
fact that fresh air and sunshine are Na- 
ture’s best disinfectants. 

Have you a warm place in which to keep 
your stock next winter? If not, fit one up 
now. Young animals need just as com- 
fortable quarters as the older ones, and 
they must have them if they are to grow 
and thrive. You can not expect full re- 
turns from feed if a large part of the vital 
force resulting from it has to be expended 
in keeping the animal warm. 


POULTRY POINTERS 


The coming of October warns the poul- 
try-keeper to get things in readiness for 
winter. There will be houses to repair, 
runs to clear from rubbish, and a thousand 
and one things to do, all of which ought to 
be done before cold weather sets in if you 
would have it well done. 

Give the houses a thorough whitewash- 
ing on the inside. Or, use the skim-milk 
paint for which a formula was given in 
this department in September, making 
liberal use of carbolic acid as an insecticide 
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in connection with it. A house free from 
insects when the fowls take possession of 
it in fall can be kept clean during the win- 
ter with far less trouble than the house 
that has received no attention in fall. 
Carbolic acid not only kills insects, but it 
destroys the germs of disease. Plan to pre- 
vent dampness—that most fruitful cause 
of much sickness among poultry. 

Go over the roosts, and all woodwork 
that it does not seem advisable to paint, 
with a generous wash of kerosene. 

Provide the houses with plenty of sunny 
windows, and make sure they fit their 
frames snugly. Drafts mean colds and 
roup. 

Arrange for convenient drinking facil- 
ities. And then see that the fowls get a 
fresh supply of water regularly. Keep the 
drinking vessels clean if you want health 
fowls. I am more and more convinced, 
each year, that many fowls die from dis- 
eases caused by filthy water. If it is given 
in open vessels it is impossible to keep it 
from contamination. Drinking vessels 
ought always to be so arranged that noth- 
ing can get into the water they contain 
except the head of the hen, through a small 
opening. Even these vessels ought to be 
frequently washed and scalded. Such pre- 
cautions do much toward preventing the 
breaking out of chicken cholera and other 
diseases prevalent among fowls. 

Do not have more than twenty-five 

ullets in a flock if you want them to begin 
aying early, and keep it up. Overcrowd- 
ing is a fruitful cause of disease. 

If you have been a careful reader of the 
poultry journals you have seen a good deal 
in them about modern, up-to-date con- 
veniences in buildings devoted to poultry 
keeping. Introduce such of these as seem 
to have practical value in them. Much of 
the pleasure—as well as profit—of the 
poultry-man consists in improvements of 
this kind. Anything that will simplify 
matters, and has a direct bearing upon the 
comfort and health of your fowls is worth 
trying. 

Feed the hens well from this time on. 
Get them in good condition for business 
before winter. One reason why so many 
hens fail to lay well until late in the season 
is that they are neglected at the very time 
when they ought to receive the best of care. 
It takes time to get a hen into proper con- 
dition for laying, bear in mind. 

Give a mixed diet. 

Fowls intended for the market should 
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not be allowed the run of. the yards, but 
should be rather closely penned, and fed 
liberally on fattening food. 

Every man who keeps poultry, even on a 
small scale, ought to open an account with 
each hen in the flock, and see that she 
receives credit for every egg she furnishes, 
so faras possible. In this way we ascertain 
which the good layers are. No poor layer 
should be kept over a second season. 


AROUND THE HOME GROUNDS 


Get ready for covering the roses and 
other tender shrubs this month. This may 
seem like unnecessary advice. Why not 
wait until the time for covering comes, and 
then do all the work, may be asked. Be- 
cause roses and other plants should not 
be laid down and covered until really cold 
weather sets in. Too early covering often 
results in greater injury than exposure to 
the winter. But there is considerable 
work to be done before the covering is put 
on, and this can be done to the best advan- 
tage before the ground is frozen and the 
weather becomes cold. 

Plants having thick, stiff canes can not 
be bent over squarely and laid flat on the 
ground without great risk of breaking 
them. Such plants should have earth 
heaped close to them on the side toward 
which you propose to bend them. Over 
this heap of earth the canes can be bent 
inacurve. This does away with all abrupt 
angles and prevents all injury, provided 
and this is a most important thing to keep 
in mind—the work of laying down the 
bushes is done with the greatest care. 
Don’t be in a hurry about it. Grasp a 
stalk with both hands—one at its base and 
the other about halfway up. Hold the 
base of the plant firmly, while, with the 
other hand, you bend the bush over slowly 
and gently. In doing this you will feel 
the stalk yielding little by little under the 
pressure exerted, and nine times out of ten 
it can be made to conform to the position 
you want it to assume without the least 
injury, while a sudden bend, with no sup- 
port at its base, would either split the 
branch away from the rest of the plant at 
that point, or so crack it that it would be 
likely to die in the spring. 

Banking up at the base of the plant is 
one of the things that can be done to ad- 
vantage early in the season. It is also ad- 
visable to dump by each bush, at the same, 
.such an amount of earth as will be needed 
in covering it, and to provide and have on 
the ground for use at the proper time, 
boards, or whatever you propose to use to 
turn water away from the soil above your 
plants. If all this work is done in pleasant 
weather the rest of the work is likely to 
be well done when the time comes for it, 
but if everything is put off until the last 
minute the chances are that your plants 
will not receive that careful attention 
which insures success in wintering. 

Large-growing roses, like the climbers, 
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can not be laid down safely, because of 
their very stiff and brittle canes. These I 
would advise covering with cornstalks, hay, 
or straw. Draw the entire bush into as 
compact a mass as possible, and tie it 
securely with stout cord. This can be done 
early in the season. When the time comes 
to apply protection set up whatever you 
make use of as a covering about the plant, 
beginning at the bottom, and fasten it well 
with twine strong enough to stand a con- 
siderable strain. Apply a row of covering 
all about the plant and wind it well. Then 
put on another row, shingle-fashion, and 
continue to do this, winding, as you pro- 
ceed, until you have reached the top. By 
putting on the covering in rows or layers 
overlapping each other you prevent rain 
from penetrating to the center of the mass, 
if this part of the work is carefully done. 
The last thing to do is to bank up about 
the roots with earth. This is to hold the 
base of the covering firmly in place, and 
prevent mice from burrowing through, as 
well as to protect the roots beneath. 
When plants of this kind are prepared for 
wrapping go over each one of them and 
cut away all superfluous branches, all 
weak wood, and shorten the stalks about 
half their length. This work would have 
to be done in spring, if not done now, 
therefore, it is well to do it this season 
and save the work of caring for branches 
that would have to be pruned away ulti- 
mately. 

The bulb-beds should be given an eight- 
inch covering of litter leaves, of coarse 
manure before the ground freezes to much 
depth. 

tt is an excellent plan to mulch the 
hardy perennials with leaves, or coarse 
manure. If the latter is used it can be 
worked into the soil about the roots of the 
plants in spring and made to serve as their 
annual fertilizer. It may seem hardly 
worth while to give a hardy plant protec- 
tion, but try doing so for a season or two 
and you will understand where the benefit 
comes in. It saves to the plants a large 
amount of vital force that would have to 
be expended in their fight against the cold 
if no protection were given. It pays. 

Few persons will be likely to take as 
much pains with the raspberry and black- 
berry bushes as they do with their roses. 
But they must not be neglected if you 
want them to winter well. There are 
large small-fruit gardens in the writer's 
vicinity, and it is the practice of their 
owners to go over their berry-plats this 
month and remove two or three shovelfuls 
of earth from the side toward which they 
propose to tip the plant. This excavation 
is made quite close to the roots, and when 
the time comes to cover the plants they 
can be bent down without breaking their 
stalks, the chief strain coming on the roots 
which are more flexible than the stalk. 
Later on some of this soil is thrown upon 
the bush to hold it down, and a thin cover- 
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ing of straw or hay is given when cold 
weather comes. Of course all old wood 
should be pruned away before this is done. 

Strawberry beds should receive a light 
covering at the beginning of the winter, 
and this, at the North, generally means 
November. Straw is as good as anything. 
Too deep a covering may smother the 
plants. Te you have only a small bed, 
possibly you can get enough evergreen 
branches to cover it. These afford excel- 
lent protection, and they can be left on 
the bed in spring until they shed their 
leaves, which will serve as a covering to 
the soil and prevent the fruit from getting 
dirty. 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTS 


On many country places trees are grow- 
ing which would soon become valuable if 
given a little care and attention. But, 
neglected, they will not amount to much. 
It is well worth while to go through the 
wood-lot as you go through the orchard, 
and prune each tree in it carefully. Treat 
it precisely as you treat any other tree 
on the place that you want to develop to 
the best advantage. Thin out the thickets. 
Cut away the underbrush. If there are 
open spaces, plant trees there. The value 
of a good wood-lot is just beginning to be 
ony understood. On a very small 
piece of land it is an easy matter to grow 
all the timber needed for posts, and other 
purposes to which small trees are adapted, 
to say nothing of the fuel supply which will 
be considerable from thinning out and 
pruning. 

I believe in fall-plowing for the garden. 
It throws up the soil in such a manner that 
most of the worms and larvae in it are ex- 
posed, and destroyed. This, in itself, is a 
strong argument for the practice. I find 
that a fall-plowed soil can be made lighter 
and mellower in spring than it is possible 
to make the soil from spring plowing alone. 
The action of frost in it loosens and disin- 
tegrates it, during the winter. Fall plow- 
ing disposes of many weeds which would 
have to be reckoned with in spring. And 
it turns under a lot of refuse which can be 
made to act as a fertilizer if you get it where 
it will decay. Left on the surface of the 
ground it loses whatever value there is in 
it during the winter. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Wintering Gladiolus. (Mrs. G. H. J.)— 
Do not attempt to winter your gladiolus 
roots in the cellar. It is too damp there, 
as a general thing. Wrap them in paper, 
and store in a frost-proof room where there 
is no fire, or hang them up in paper bags, 
in a dark closet. 
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Cemented Cellar for Keeping Vegetables. 
(J. J.)—A cellar finished in cement—floor 
and walls—is excellent for vegetables if 
made frost proof. But, on sanitary grounds, 
I would not advise making it under the 
dwelling. The barn is a much better place 
for it. 


Storing Celery for Winter Use. (M. S. 
D.)—Celery can be stored any time during 
this cmah, Take up the plants, roots 
and all, and pack them away in upright 

sition, in a place where they will be 
ree from frost, and where they will receive 
enough light to encourage an effort toward 
pn Set them very close together. 
t is an excellent plan to set them on a few 
inches of sand, or of moss, as these can be 
kept moist, and moisture is needed at the 
roots of the plants, but the top should be 
kept as dry as possible. It is possible to 
keep celery thus stored all through the 
winter. 


Lawn Repairs. (‘‘Young Gardener.’’) 
—Defective places in the lawn can be re- 
paired any time before winter sets in. If 
there are depressions fill them with soil 
This should be pounded down to make it 
compact. In spring scatter lawn-grass 
seed over the soil, and in a short time the 
spot will look as well as the rest of the 
lawn. If, as you say, your sward seems 
thin, I would advise scattering fresh soil 
all over it before winter closes in. Do not 
use enough to cover the present sward, but 
enough to fill in evenly all through 
it. This will give you a soil on which to 
sow seed early in spring, and make sure of 
its ‘catching’. The old grass and the new 
plants will grow along together, and there 
will be no ‘‘spotty” effects such as dis- 
figure lawns where seed is sown here and 
there in patches. It may be that the soil 
is poor. If you think it is, I would advise 
a top-dressing of some good fertilizer, late 
in fall. Lawns need manuring if they are 
expected to give satisfaction. 


Heating a Small Greenhouse. (M. S. S.) 
—Steam-heating is not the thing for a 
small greenhouse. With eyen a very small 
boiler you would be likely to get ‘‘too much 
of a good thing.” Flue-heating is out of 
date. You would never be satisfied with 
it. I would advise you to make use of one 
of the small base-burning hot-water 
heaters, several kinds of which are adver-. 
tised in the magazines by the firms making 
them. These are easy to take care of, per- 
fectly safe in all respects, and economical 
of fuel. The quality of heat furnished by 
them is the next best thing to natural sum- 
mer heat. 











THE ETHICS OF FIELD SHOOTING 


BY TODD 


T last that time is almost here when 
we and our dogs can take the field 
again. Perhaps there is nothing quite so 
good after all as going away to your shoot- 
ing. It is always a trip full of anticipation 
and remembrance. There are little walks 
forward to the dog crate in the baggage 
car to see that there is water in the pan. 
The brace can even be taken out and shown 
to the interested baggage-man who is 
always ready to admire but generally has 
tales to tell of an old ‘‘double-nosed”’ 
pointer at home which is a master in his 
profession; tales that make you feel quite 
timid about the shy little Llewellin of yours 
that was placed last year three times in hot 
company. 

There is a time for all things. A corol- 
lary is that the early morning when you 
join your friend for a day’s shooting is not 
the time to train your dog. Putting the 
fear of the high gods into an ambitious pup 
is great fun and proper sport. It is worthy 
the dignity of being reserved for individual 
attention. Also results are better both 
ways than when it is ‘‘intricately in- 
volved,” in the words of Mr. Pyecroft, 
with a day of specially arranged shooting. 

On such a time there is one greater sin 
than giving lessons to your own dog, and 
that is taking benevolent charge of the 
career of the dog of your friend, It is. 
quite certain that the friend will not rise 
to welcome your efforts along this line with 
smiles of pure joy. Also that dog will not 
recognize your authority and the effect of 
your commands will be confusion. Con- 
fusion leads to scowls, recrimination, a too 
frequent resort to the flask, many, many, 
misses and sure rain in the early afternoon. 
So let a well-remembered maxim be, ‘‘ Don’t 
order or interfere with your companion’s 
dog!” 

Quail are most happily hunted by two 
men with a pair of ml If you and I 
have each the best brace in the country (as 
may very likely happen), it isn’t necessary 
to put them all down together. Indeed 
the morning may not be nearly so good as 
the afternoon—or it may be better. With 
a brace of fresh ones in reserve faster and 
better sport can be had for the whole of a 
day and more than two dogs are a burden 
to manage and generally interfere with 
each other in their work. 

It is mostly in watching the younger 
man or the novice at the game that a long 
series of ‘‘don’ts” are forcibly brought to 
mind. But the sinning is not confined to 
this class by any means and I have spent 
hours in the field with experienced shots 
who made me wish for home and a book 
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at their best and at their worst for the good 
old days of the ducking stool. About the 
best you can do with the bad ones in 
such case is to keep uniformly loafing 
along some feet to the rear so as not to 
be mixed up with the thing, and that 
isn’t pleasant. Of course, if one wants 
meat, if one must have meat, it is doubt- 
less as proper as primitive to race for 
it with small regard to rule and a fixed 
eye on bird corpses, blood and feathers. 
But you'd better be in an abattoir. It has 
always seemed to me that the nicety of 
this particular game lies in the easy and 
satisfying way in which it can be ap- 
proached, taken hold of, played with and 
treated as what it is, aggentleman’s game of 
pure skill played under blue sky. 

A man who cannot handle a gun care- 
fully and with a proper fear simply has no 
business in the field; and he has less if he 
has insufficient regard for his companion’s 
share in the game. When a covey of quail 
is flushed, confine your deadly attentions 
to those birds on your side. A nervous 
snapshot nearly always falls into the error 
of taking the first bird that flushes. You 
can have him if he comes your way but if 
he doesn’t remember that he is not yours 
and that there are plenty more. Your 
score will improve, too, you will find, be- 
cause of a little deliberation. In this 
connection, keep a double watch on your- 
self if you use a pump gun, A man who is 
proud of himself and will cross-fire with 
one of these ingenious instruments can 
make a pretty music for some seconds, 
but his friend’s ear is seldom in tune. 

Don’t claim a bird unless you know 
that you have hit it and don’t ask a man 
to make his retriever search for a dead bird 
unless you saw it fall. It’s not good for 
the dog. There is little excuse for both 
guns doubling on the same bird. Take 
your turn on the shingles and don’t try to 
wipe yourcompanion’s eye until he has shot 
his second barrel. If he uses a pump give 
him all six shots and wait to see if he wants 
to load up again. It is all right to wipe 
his eye occasionally, but pride goeth before 
a fall and you are daring him to get you. 
This eye-wiping is a delicate process any- 
how and requires judgment. 

Never let a cripple get away if. you can 
avoid it. Always use your second barrel 
on a feathered bird that fails to fall to the 
first. When you see him strike the ground 
mark him carefully and don’t give him up 
till you find him, 

Don’t run up excitedly to a dog on 
_ Take your time and he will take 
is. If you go rushing in the dog is apt 
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to beat you into the bevy for fear you will 
step on them or something like that and 
it will take some days to cure him of an 
instantly formed habit. On the same 
basis, don’t break shot. How can a self- 
respecting but modest dog put his judg- 
ment up against yours and remain steady 
when you go charging forward to the kill? 
Take your time and keep your dog under 
control. If he is a retriever send him for 
the bird and when he delivers it order him 
on. If he does not retrieve keep him at 
heel until you get it yourself. 

Try always to have properly trained 
dogs. It is ruinous to a puppy to be put 
down with a wild partner and even an 
old and tried veteran will yield to the force 
of repeated bad examples, or will sulk at 
continued interference. 

If a dog should commit the crime of 
chasing a rabbit, never shoot it in front of 
him. That brings but one conclusion to 
his mind, to wit, that you are needing 
rabbits to-day. Halt him if you can, 
bring him back and use a switch gen- 
erously. Above all things, never shoot a 
rabbit in front of the other man’s dog. 
That is unpardonable crime. 

Be fair and gentle and courteous always 
and don’t brag about what you did last 
week, (and didn’t do to-day). A little 
modesty is always equally as fascinating. 

Have plenty of shells of your own when 
you start on a shooting trip. Borrow 
money from your friend if you must. It is 
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easier for him to carry about with him than 
loaded shells. Also, he feels more hopeful 
of getting it back. 

An overfull stomach in the morning 
frequently makes one feel that no lunch is 
needed. In such cases it is a delicate at- 
tention on the part of your companion to 
share his frugal sandwich with you at the 
neon hour. Possibly he will travel better on 
shortened rations and so you do him a real, 
though unappreciated, good. Don’t risk it! 

Don’t grumble at poor luck. Don’t bea 
martinet with the dogs all day and let your 
friend pick out the burrs, rustle the dog- 
food and prepare the sleeping quarters at 
night. 

In conclusion there is one warning. 
Never ask a man to loan you his dog and 
if one asks that favor of you explain that 
the brute cannot be happy away from 
your side. Every man handles a dog 
differently. You will find your animal 
out of tune with you when he comes back, 
if no worse. I do not mean that two men 
cannot handle the same dog, but it is a fact 
that a dog will not work well for a com- 
parative stranger and that he is quick to 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
do the wrong thing when in strange hands. 
Also a dog, like his master, learns evil 
much more quickly than he does good. 
When you loan him you are, in fact, 
promising him two or three good lickings 
when he comes home. You mustn’t treat 
a good dog that way. 


This department is prepared to answer questions of general interest to dog owners and 
particularly as to the breeding, care and development of sporting dogs and their use in the field. 


LOST IN THE WOODS 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO GET OUT 


ALVIN B. CARLETON 


HERE is an old story told as a joke, 
which, however, is not a joke. It is 
of a white man, meeting an Indian wan- 
dering aimlessly about. Inquiring if the 
Indian were lost, he received this reply, 
“Indian not lost, Indian here, wigwam 
lost.”” The Indian was absolutely in earn- 
est; he may not have known exactly where 
the wigwam was, but as for himself, he 
was very much at home. 

Civilized man has become so accus- 
tomed to artificial comforts such as houses, 
means of heating, etc., and to positive 
guides in the way of surveyed lines, roads, 
and maps, that when he finds himself with 
no resources save those afforded by: nature, 
he is bewildered, and his first impulse is to 
spend himself seeking for the things to 
which he is accustomed, rather than to 
avail himself of the appliances at hand. 


Of course, in very severe weather, it may 
not be possible for a man to make himself 
— comfortable without shelter, but 
shall try to show that, even under the 
worst conditions, a man may be reason- 
ably sure of getting back to civilization, 
without suffering, to any injurious extent, 
from exposure or starvation, I stipulate 
only that a man be provided with matches. 
Before the invention of matches, flint and 
steel were necessary to the securing of 
light and heat, and no man forgot to carr 
them; but though matches are small, 
portable, and give an easy and speedy 
mode of producing fire, men are frequently 
found in uncomfortable, even hazardous 
positions, without them. Let me, there- 
fore, warn the man who contemplates a 
long journey on foot, to have matches, not 
in one pocket only, but in several, in case 








Lost in the Woods 


those in any one pocket should become 
damp. 

Let us now take the case of a man lost in 
the woods, in a winter storm, twenty-five 
miles from the nearest railroad, or traveled 
road of any kind. In the first place, how 
does he know that he is lost? Because, as 
soon as he misses his bearings, he will in- 
variably begin traveling in a circle, and 
eventually recross his tracks. All people 
naturally step farther with one foot than 
with the other. Some circle to the right, 
others to the left, but in walking aim- 
lessly, or without direction, all describe a 
circle. 

It is storming, so that the lost man can- 
not find his direction by the sun. Theo- 
retically, there are a great many ways of 
finding direction in the woods—moss grows 
thickest on the north side of a tree, 
branches are heaviest on the south side, 
Norway pines lean toward the east, etc., 
but these things depend so much upon 
surrounding conditions such as light, and 
shade, moisture and dryness or the slope 
of the ground, that, unless one is versed 
in woodcraft, they will only serve to con- 
fuse him. So let him stop right where he 
is, and wait for the sun or stars, the only 
positive means of determining direction 
without a compass. 

We must now make our traveler as com- 
fortable as possible while waiting for the 
sky to clear. Let him first find a place 
as well sheltered as possible. A fallen tree 
will best serve him. But before deciding 
on his camping-place, he should look about 
to see that there is plenty of dead wood. 
Then, from an area of six feet square, be- 
side the fallen tree, he must clear away the 
snow, using his feet if nothing else is avail- 
able, and in the space thus cieared, kindle 
a fire of birch bark and dry wood, piling 
on the wood until the fire entirely covers 
the cleared ground. While there is a good 
fire burning, he may gather a large number 
of boughs of spruce, balsam, or cedar. If 
these are not to be had, the best substitute 
for bed-making is brush. When several 
armfuls have been gathered, and placed 
near the fire to extract the frost, let him 
begin gathering dry and dead wood, and 
not until he thinks he has enough for two 
nights can he be reasonably sure of having 
a sufficient quantity for one night. After 
the fire has been burning about an hour, 
all may be cleared away. The ground will 
be found dry and quite warm. Then this 
space is to be covered with the gathered 
boughs and on the leeward side of the bed 
thus prepared, a fire should be built. 
This fire ought not to be large, as a draft 
would be created, and, moreover, the 
smoke would be annoying to the sleeper. 
He is now assured of warmth sufficient to 
prevent him from freezing. 

If there is time before daylight disap- 
pears, an effort should be made to catch 
some meat. I cannot guarantee that he 
will succeed in this, but I can show him a 
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means ae success will be compara- 
tively sure. He must provide himself 
with a pole about fourteen feet long and 
three inches in diameter at the thicker end. 
Then, failing twine, the lining of his coat 
will furnish him with strips which must be 
twelve inches in length, and wide enough 
to have the strength cf ordinary wrapping- 
twine. Now he must hunt for rabbit- 
paths, and, owing to the fact that woods 
are overrun by rabbits, he will find many 
aths near his camping place. From these 
et him select one as well-beaten as possible, 
and follow it until he sees a forked bush 
not farther than four feet from the path. 
Within a radius of one hundred yards he 
will find many such. The fork should be 
about three feet from the ground, and on 
this the pole is rested. A fence of twigs 
must now be built, extending three feet on 
either side of the path, leaving only a gate- 
way the width of the path itself. The 
small end of the pole is then brought down 
to within a short distance of the path, and 
fastened with a twig so that the merest 
pull will free it. A strip of cloth is made 
into a noose about three inches in diam- 
eter, and this is —— from the pole 
so as to hang directly in the opening left 
in the fence, held apart by tying two 
pieces of grass to the twigs forming the 
fence on either side. As the noose should 
be about four inches above the path, small 
upright twigs should be stuck in the snow 
underneath, barely touching the noose, to 
completely bar the rabbit’s passage. If 
the weather is frosty, let the man dissolve 
some snow in his mouth, and spray the 
noose until a coating of frost conceals the 
material of which it is made. Everything 
is now in readiness, and a rabbit coming 
down the path and seeing no opening save 
the noose, will lay back his ears and put 
his head through. The slightest jar will 
free the pole, which, flying upward by 
reason of the greater weight of the large 
end on the other side of the forked tree, 
will suspend the rabbit in the air so that 
he will be unable to bite himself free. It 
is wise to set as many such traps as time 
will permit. 

Now I wish the lost man to do but one 
thing more before night, to get a sound 
piece of birch bark about a foot square, 
and some pebbles or pieces of stone, and 
carry them back to his camp. He may go 
hungry this night, but at least he need not 
suffer from thirst. The bark should be put 
near the fire until it is very hot, then the 
corners are folded inward, and fastened 
with twigs in such a way as to form a 
shallow basin, which is to be filled with 
snow. In the meantime the pebbles may 
be heating, and when ready they are 
dropped into the snow. As rapidly as the 
snow melts, more snow should be added, 
the stones being frequently reheated, until 
finally he has a basin of hot water. Should 
he be familiar with the appearance of 
ground hemlock, and if there is any in his 
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neighborhood, he should break off some 
small twigs, and steep them in the hot 
water. Otherwise twigs of spruce will 
answer, and, failing both, he may drink 
simply the hot water which will allay his 
thirst much better than cold. In no case 
should he eat snow. Nothing would so 
rapidly create thirst. 

Now I think he is prepared to pass as 
comfortable a night as possible under the 
circumstances, and naturally his thoughts 
will again revert to the question of direc- 
tion. It may seem highly improbable, 
and many have discredited the statement, 
but I nevertheless maintain that, when on 
the lookout for it, [ have never passed 
twenty-four hours, even in stormy weather, 
without catching, through a rift in the 
clouds, a momentary glimpse of either sun 
or North star. This has always appeared 
to me a wonderfully kind provision of 
Nature to aid a man in sorry straits. 

During the night, while maintaining a 
close watch for the rift in the clouds which 
will show him the North star, he may 
employ his time in thoroughly drying his 
clothing, giving most particular attention 
to hand and foot wear. Should he become 
very drowsy, and at the same time be 
warm, he may lie down for a short nap 
with the back of his shoulders to the fire. 
As a person catches cold much more 
tapidly through the upper part of his 
body, it is wise to follow the above advice, 
rather than to lie with feet to the fire as 
many recommend. 

He has time now to make some calcula- 
tions with regard to his bearings. Let us 
assume that the nearest traveled road (or 
the one which he last left) has a general 
direction of north and south. He will 
know whether he felt that road to go to 
the east or west. We will say, to the east. 
If he has not recrossed the road, he must 
still be east of it, and in order to regain it, 
must take a westerly course. If he finds 
the North- star, let him immediately walk 
in a straight line toward the north, for at 
least forty feet from his camp fire, and, by 
breaking a bush, or making any other sign, 
mark that point of the compass. If he 
doesn’t see the North star he must wait for 
the sun next day and get his course in the 
same way. 

Let us take it for granted, however, that 
he has found his direction in the night. 
In the morning, if he finds that he has 
met any success with his rabbit snares, he 
can easily dress a rabbit without a knife, 
as the skin and flesh are very tender, and 
easily separated. Having no salt, he 
should toast the meat thoroughly to pre- 
vent any injurious effects, and should eat 
sparingly. In event of his having more 
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than enough for one day, it should not be 
wasted, as he may have to pass another 
night in the woods. After breakfast, when 
ready to start, he should stand so that his 
camp fire and northward mark are di- 
rectly in line at his right. He is now fac- 
ing westward, and taking two objects such 
as trees, which are straight ahead of him, 
he is prepared to start. As soon as he 
passes the first object, he must take an- 
other in line beyond the second one, and 
as rapidly as he passes each in turn, he 
must continue to sight a new one in line 
with the succeeding one. Even though 
the way may prove difficult in places, he 
ought not to deviate from his course.. 
Should he come to an insurmountable 
barrier, such as a steep cliff, he should turn 
directly at right angles, and maintain this 
course in the same manner. Proceeding 
in this way until he finds a place to pass 
the obstruction he once more turns at 
right angles, and resumes his westerly 
direction. If he doesn’t come to a locality 
which he recognizes by three o’clock or 
thereabouts, he should camp _ again, 
guiding himself by his former experi- 
ences. 

Let him be very careful not to over- 
exert himself. His chief dangers lie in 
panic and over-exertion, and, though he 
may be in a great hurry to find shelter, I 
must warn him to go slowly. Two miles 
an hour, on an average, through the snow 
in the woods, is all that a man in his con- 
dition will be able to stand without over- 
fatigue and its attendant dangers, over- 
heating and perspiration. By exercising 
caution, a man may live through a week of 
what he is undergoing. To make this 
article brief, however, we shall suppose 
that he regains the road by the afternoon 
of the first day. He doesn’t yet know, of 
course, just where he is. He should ex- 
amine the tracks of the person who last 
passed that way. It being afternoon, he 
must follow in the direction taken by the 
last passing vehicle or team, as shelter 
will be nearest in that direction, Had it 
been morning he would have taken the op- 
posite direction, as whoever made the 
tracks must have come from the place 
where he obtained shelter the previous 
night. 

In conclusion I should like to remind any 
who may find themselves in unaccustomed 
situations, that the Power which created 
the universe, has provided the natural 
means for the maintenance of existence; 
and, as far as possible, putting aside their 
fears, and using their own inventiveness, 
they will always find sufficient means at 
hand to sustain life, until they come once 
more to familiar ground. 
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THE FLIGHT OF GAME BIRDS 





BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


OR centuries men have been trying to 
F fly, and birds, naturally, have been 
the models. As the movement and mech- 
anism of a bird’s pinion are the despair of 
experimenters, soaring birds especially 
have been the subjects of investigation as 
offering lessons of most value to those who 
hope to sail the air with propelled aero- 
planes. 

In simple flight a bird gathers its first 
momentum from a spring or a run, or 
through gravity from falling in an initial 
curved line toward the earth. Water 
birds both kick with their webbed feet 
against the resisting water, and also use 
their wings as levers — against the 
resisting surface, splashing sometimes vio- 
lently before the rise. Some of our wild 
fowls may be fairly said to run upon the 
water before taking the air when rising to 
windward. It has been found that some 
good flyers could not rise from the ground 
at all if their legs were made stiff by lash- 
ing to splints. Yet wing shots know that 
game birds often get into the air when legs 
are broken. 

The wings of birds catch the air with a 
forward and downward stroke, resulting 
in an upward and onward body movement. 
When the wing rises it is partly flexed; 
the feathers bend to offer least resistance 
to the air, and the concave surface of the 
under side makes with the drooping an- 
terior feathers a sort of kite, sailing up 
against the wind, so that flight is aided by 
both upward and downward strokes. The 
elasticity of the air also aids. The spread 
tail of course acts as a rudder and bal- 
ancer. 

These primary principles of movement 
are probably common to all birds, but 
there are auxiliary variations, as diverse 
as the size and structure of body and wings. 
The difference in the manner of flying of 
the hawk and the humming bird, of the 
duck and the snipe are as great as the di- 
vergence in bull and habit. Long ago 
Doctor Pettigrew, who gave twenty years 
to the subject of animal locomotion, and 
who noted about all the facts that subse- 
quent investigators have discovered, to- 
gether with some other alleged and prob- 
ably fanciful phenomena that no one else 
has been able to substantiate, became con- 
vinced from experience with sparrows, 
pigeons and buzzards that the wing in all 
rapid flyers acted on the yielding fulcrum 
of the air much as the blade of a screw 
propeller acts on water, the wing when ad- 
vancing describing a looped and a waved 
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track which would be diagrammed with the 
body at rest by a progressive series of 
figure 8’s. But Professor Marey, profiting 
by Pettigrew’s researches, succeeded by 
means of cleverly devised electrical ap- 
aratus in tracing the wind-stroke, and 
ound the point of the wing would describe, 
were the body still, lines, diagrammed, in 
sustained flight, by a series of slender O’s 
connected at the top by upward curves 
whose length and arch would depend upon 
the bird’s speed. The Professor also suc- 
ceeded in tracing the vertical oscillations 
of the bodies of different birds at various 
flight speeds, and his diagrams show flight 
to be a succession of falls and mounts, 
shown to the eye by a line of notched and 
uneven waves. Common theories opposed 
to elementary physics, like that of ek ste 
Gatke, of some occult power on the part 
of birds to sustain themselves in air, 
paralleling their inscrutable sense of direc- 
tion, are thus disproved. Even the hollow 
bones and air sacks which some birds 
possess are of less value than is commonly 
supposed, since many of the most rapid 
and tireless flyers have marrow in their 
bones and only rudimentary air cells, 

As we have said, soaring, sailing or 
coasting birds, because of the interest in 
experiments with aeroplanes, have been 
the pet subjécts of controversy. But the 
members of aeronautical societies have ap- 
a anti been more anxious to prove the 
allacy of one another’s theories than to 
arrive at the truth. However, the quar- 
rels stimulated observation of the winged 
skill of swallows, gulls, vultures, hawks 
and the wonderful feats of the sand-hill 
crane. We were asked to believe that the 
latter species of birds make their southern 
migrations without any stroke of the wing 
except such as are necessary in the first 
instance to carry them to a high altitude; 
that once the proper elevation of approxi- 
mately a mile is gained, they can sail along 
the air at a rate approaching one hundred 
miles an hour, 


HOW BIRDS SOAR 


Now, while the laws of physics are not 
suspended for any birds, the study of the 
coasting of the sand-hill crane has revealed 
that a very slight grade of descent is neces- 
sary where the velocity is great, as in the 
case of certain large birds. The partial 
inertia of an atmosphere and the upper 
currents of the warmer terrestrial air may 
be factors at certain altitudes to whic 
insufficient weight has hitherto been given. 
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Gulls are known to take advantage of the 
currents or drafts of ocean-going vessels 
which they follow, and to be driven or 
drawn on motionless wings in their courses, 
and Mr. J. E. Walker has recently printed 
his scientific observations of the hawks, 
kites, etc., taking advantage of, and being 
borne skyward on outstretched wings by 
ascending currents that move than com- 
pensate gravity. All birds are probably 
more or less skillful in this maneuver. 
May not cranes and other large migratory 
sailers coast cn their route at trifling gra- 
dients, and meeting rising currents, flex 
wings and balance tail and so pause until 
lifted to a proper height, and then coast on 
again with little or no winged motion? 

However this may be, the study of the 
soaring of large birds has rendered it pretty 
certain that the great difficulty in the way 
of successful coasting with artificial hori- 
zontal sails on the part of experimenters 
has been a lack of initial velocity. The 
study of the feats of hawks, cranes and 
gulls has led to modifications of the aero- 
plane, and the more recent helicopter. It 
was scientific investigation of the feats of 
large-bodied, large-winged birds that 
a eg the patient experiments of 

rofessor Langley, who, despite his fail- 
ures in aeronautics did fully prove that 
increase of speed, not only lessened atmos- 
pheric resistance to horizontal planes in 
the air, but also required no proportionate 
increase of propelling power. Maxim, 
acting on these scientific facts, showed by 
further experiment that, coasting or soar- 
ing surface being sufficient, there is no 
weight that the inertia and elastic resis- 
tance of the air will not sustain. Hence 
a very light motor being furnished by the 
gasoline engine, flying by man is mainly 
reduced to a matter of obtaining equilib- 
rium in air currents—of preserving a 
proper center of gravity to meet shifting 
winds. It is this last problem that the 
Wright Brothers seem at present writing, 
to have solved. 

But Newton's laws hold good in all forms 
of bird life. The large soaring birds, like 
hawks and gulls, however, have peculiari- 
ties of anatomy, and the bone frame upon 
which the direct strain of the very long 
wing levers fall is strengthened, braced and 
muscled as it is not in the case of short, 
rapid-moving wings like those of the 
grouse. To quote Mr. Lucas: ‘‘As wings 
are levers of the third order, the longer the 
wing the greater the force required to 
move it, and the more strength needed at 
the fulcrum or shoulder joint, and since 
sailing birds have long wings, the need of 
strength is evident.” Captain Sprague 
tried experiments by clipping with shears 
the quills and tail feathers of various birds, 
and endeavored to turn ‘“‘sailers’’ into 
“rowers.” But though he claims to have 
made a “fair crow’’ out of a tame hawk 
his ripest conclusion was that there is an 
“exquisite relative adjustment between 
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contour of body and the pinions.” But 
any sportsman could have told him that 
without his troublesome brutality. Doc- 
tor Pettigrew did little more than arrive 
at the same conclusion by plucking out 
certain wing feathers, though he did find 
that ‘‘a large proportion of the wings of 
most volant animals may be destroyed 
without destroying the power of flight.” 
Of snore value were his experiments in the 
flexion of wings during flight, which he 
found to vary with the length and form 
of pinions, ‘‘ being greatest in short broad- 
winged birds, less in those wings that are 
long and narrow and least in the heavy 
bodied, long and narrow-winged sailing 
or gliding birds, the best example of which 
is the albatross.”’ 

A bird in coasting or soaring does so of 
course at the expense of velocity or alti- 
tude, and is either falling in spite of ap- 
pearances, or losing speed. But the struc- 
ture of all birds is of course wonderfully 
adapted to their peculiar methods of flight 
and the maintenance of equilibrium, and 
the strength of wing muscles shows if not 
the highest, at least as high proportionate 
power as is found among animals. The 
sustained flight of the gull and frigate bird 
and of certain wild fowls seems nothing 
less than marvelous. Though the frequent 
persistence and endurance of the wolf and 
fox are perhaps as wonderful when the in- 
creased resistance to be overcome is con- 
sidered. To quote Mr. Lucas: “A hawk 
will plant its talons in a bird of nearly its 
own size and weight and bear the victim 
bodily away, and an osprey will convey 
a fish for a long distance. ut a tiger has 
been known to fell a bullock with a single 
blow of the paw and to carry a man as a 
cat would carry a rat, i to drag an 
Indian buffalo heavier than himself.”’ The 
fact that no land animal can offer anything 
like a parallel to the speed and distance 
with which certain birds travel, is probably 
then owing more to medium than to mus- 
cular power. 


SPEED OF FLIGHT 


Of our game birds the most gregarious 
and most beautiful passenger pigeon, now 
unhappily practically extinct, is or was 
doubtless the most rapid ‘of continuous 
flyers; yet to a total length of about six- 
teen and one-fourth inches, its wing length 
is about seven and eight-tenths inches, a 
proportion less favorable for speed than 
with certain other less rapid species of its 
family. Their sustained speed certainly 
exceeded a mile a minute, and some au- 
thorities have estimated it as high as one 
hundred and twenty miles per hour. The 
fact is often quoted, that the wild rice of 
the Carolinas was sometimes found in the 
stomachs of birds shot in Canada, shows 
both marvelous speed and endurance. The 
wing stroke was very rapid, and they were 
clever aeronauts; in the breeding season 
given to playful antics in the air, to circling 
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and diving, though unlike our rock doves’ 
descendants they were probably never 
tumblers. The writer remembers the enor- 
mous flocks to be seen in his boyhood near 
a great roost three or four miles long and 
rhaps a mile wide in the neighborhood 
of Sheffield, Pa., from which flights were 
made for feeding purposes into four dif- 
ferent states. The ornithologist Wilson es- 
timated a flock which he once <bserved 
to contain over two thousand millions of 
birds. But the great Audubon’s graphic 
account of the incredible numbers, flight 
and volant methods of flocks he noted in 
1813 in Kentucky, is one of the most strik- 
ing pictures of bird literature. After 
counting one hundred and sixty-three dif- 
ferent flocks in something less than one and 
a half hours and noting their increase in 
density and number, he gave up any 
thought of even a wild approximation. 
‘‘T traveled on,” he says, ‘‘and still met 
more the further I proceeded. The air 
was literally filled with pigeons. The light 
of noonday was obscured as by an eclipse, 
and the dung fell in spots not unlike melt- 
ing flakes of snow, and the continual buzz 
of wings had a tendency to lull my senses 
to repose. Not a single bird 
alighted, for not a nut or acorn was that 
year to be seen in the neighborhood. They 
consequently flew so. high that different 
trials to reach them with a capital rifle 
proved ineffectual. I cannot de- 
scribe to you the extreme beauty of their 


aerial evolutions when a hawk chanced to 
— upon the rear of the flock. At once 
i 


ke a torrent and with a noise like thunder 
they rushed into a compact mass, pressing 
upon each other toward the center. In 
these almost solid masses they darted for- 
ward in undulating and angular lines, 
descended and swept close over the earth 
with inconceivable velocity, mounted per- 
pendicularly so as to resemble a vast 
column, and when high were seen wheeling 
and twisting within their contracted lines, 
which then resembled the coils of a gigantic 
serpent.’’ For three days, he tells us, these 
flocks continued to pass in undiminished 
numbers. Yet as a species this incredible 
multitude has been ruthlessly, almost ex- 
tirpated by netting and by the professional 
plundering of nests of the young. Near 
breeding grounds hogs were fatted on 
slaughtered pigeons. In New York City 
squabs have been sold by the barrel at a 
less price than potatoes. 

The passenger pigeon was a slow but ap- 
nee | a constant breeder, and a very 
oolish fowl in many ways. The flocks re- 
turned to regular roosting grounds night 
after night to be robbed and killed. Sheep- 
like, too, each flock though flying in no 
particular arrangement, performed in the 
air the gyrations and evolutions of those 
in advance, so that the lines of move- 
ment were certain and regular. Perhaps 
in the north woods of the Middle West a 
pair of this distinctively American pigeon 
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and king of flyers may yet be found oc- 
casionally; flocks there are now none. 
The writer records with hesitation that the 
last of this species he ever saw alive he shot 
from a tree in Chautauqua County, New 
York, twenty-three years ago, and » hw in 
excuse a craze for specimens and his youth. 


DASH OF THE QUAIL 


But of land birds it is of course the flight 
of gallinaceous species that most interests 
the sportsmen of to-day. These offer the 
most elusive winged targets, though no 
very marked variations in wing strokes or 
wing formation despite difference in flight 
methods. All have comparatively short, 
but broad and curved pinions. Bobwhite 
is probably the most widely distributed of 
the gallinaceous game birds that are not 
properly migratory, and even if he were 
not so toothsome, would be the most inter- 
esting and lovable because of his high 
moral character. It is a shame to call this 
gentle bird a quail when he is so unlike 
the European quail in his habits, and 
equally inappropriate to dub him a par- 
tridge. He is an exemplary lover, parent 
and companion among his ellows, and his 
sweet whistling sunset love-call is to me 
the most tender note among game birds. 
The wing length of the larger Northern 
variety is about four and four-fifths 
inches, and when spread, very convex and 
broad, considering the size of the bird, 
giving great speed at the start. The fourth 
of the quill feathers is slightly the longest. 
In all of the California plumed species the 
fifth quill is also long. In spite of the 
bird’s bullet-like impetuosity and _ initial 
dash, it is really not so rapid a flyer as 
generally supposed. It is simply its 
method of flight and its speed at the start 
that gives the impression. That this short, 
full-bodied bird flies laboriously and with 
effort is proven by its disinclination for 
sustained flight. T tettews the California 
valley quail to be the faster flyer; cer- 
tainly he is fleetest of foot, hardest to flush 
and most difficult in every way to bag. 

I have found the Southern bird, too, at 
least those of my Texas shooting experi- 
ence, more eager, rapid and sustained 
flyers, though hunted least, and in spite 
of less advantageous wing surface. I 
think, too, that their coveys, or family 
bands, on alarm are less prone to scatter. 
The Florida birds I have always found in 
open season very fat and less disposed to 
fly than the Northern or Western varieties. 
As all sportsmen know, when flushed, 
bobwhite takes wing with a spring and 
the wing strokes are of almost unexcelled 
rapidity, producing an agreeable buzz. 
My own rough approximation of the full 
beats of the bobwhite’s wing, made while 
holding a trapped bird by the legs, is that 
they may exceed four hundred to the 
minute. It is thought that certain of the 
swift-flying birds in sustained flight do not 
stroke to exceed one hundred or one hun- 
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dred and twenty. But on alarm, after a 
few yards bobwhites sail to the ground, 
sometimes with circuitous swallow-like 
grace, stopping their descent with flapping 
pinions, usually to run several feet to 
cover, and alighting to lie close blended to 
the ground, seeming to melt from exis- 
tence like snow on a hot stove. It is a 
familiar fact, too, that the bark of dogs 
will send these birds to tree branches. 
Whether there is any truth in their ability 
to withhold their scent from the keen nose 
of a pointer, and their alleged conscious 
and voluntary habit of doing so when once 
flushed, is to my mind a doubtful question. 
All hunters know that the best dogs cften 
seem oblivious to quail that have just been 
flushed, and will run over birds that a half- 
hour later it will point. But is this due 
to anything more than that the scent of 
the bird has been washed away in the dash 
through the air? After a few moments on 
the ground this odoriferous exhalation ac- 
cumulates and is again distinct to the dog’s 
nose. The compressed feathers of a fright- 
ened bird, too, may retain scent. But 
what faculty is it that enables bevies of 
birds to fly a turning, wheeling course in 
perfect concert, unless it be a sort of telep- 
athy, as John Burroughs suggests, of all 
flying flocks. 


The ruffed grouse, the common partridge of the 
North, is probably the gamiest of our game birds on 
the wing. Excepting the woodcock at certain times 
and in cover that favors it, our partridge probably is, 
as a rule, the most difficult of wing shots, and with its 
present-day shy and elusive habits, calls for the exer- 
cise of the utmost precision and speed on the part 
of the sportsman. Its habitat is wide through the 
North, dipping into the Southern States. Is there 
any bird sound that stirs the pulses of the sportsman 
as does the whirring boom of this bird when uninten- 
tionally flushed? It is a curious fact that if one 
sitting quietly in the thick brush has the rare expe- 
rience of seeing this prince of the grouse family rise 
unprovoked and of his own volition, it does so with- 
out this thrilling, low-pitched wing whir-r-r. In 
shape and contour and proportionate measurements 
the wing of this grouse is like a larger bobwhite wing, 
broad and short, the upper surface quite convex, the 
quills stiff. Its wariness in much-hunted districts, 
its rapid start and the tangled nature of its habitat 
gives keen zest to the sport of wing shooting. Its 
wing strokes are very swift, its flight straight away, 
but not long sustained, and once flushed it is com- 
mon knowledge that it is reluctant to take to wing 
again, but seeks safety in swift-running and marvel- 
ously skillful hiding. But with each succeeding 
flight the distance is increased. Its docility and apt- 
ness to flight in sparsely settled and little hunted dis- 
tricts, in contrast with its extreme and artful wari- 
ness where sportsmen abound, is proverbial, and 
furnish evolutional examples of survival and inheri- 
tance. I have seen this bird in Maine and in the 
Canada woods as tame as farmyard poultry, and 
partridges when flushed now in western New York 
fly twice as far as when as a boy I shot them. Neo- 
Darwinians and neo-Lamarckinians may quarrel here. 
The tame ones are killed. Do new habits result 
simply from instruction and imitation of those of 
the species with fortunate survival habits? Are they 
inherited from those left alive under the strict law of 
natural selection? Are they legacies of acquired 
characteristics from birds which have made happy 
escapes; the accumulated experience of the cleverest 
of the species? 


The ruffed grouse is among the most 
difficult of cross shots and repeated expe- 
rience of faiiure on the part of sportsmen 
seems to fail of teaching its speed. But 
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its arrow-like course makes it, in favorable 
spots in open woods, a not over-difficult 
rear wing mark for one handy with his 
gun. It has the reputation among sports- 
men of being very quick to take fright and 
to wing at unusual sounds, but it probably 
owes its safety more to the marvelous eye 
that most feathered things possess. A 
tough old grouse has an astonishing faculty 
of getting to dense cover even when hard 
hit. None of our land bird fliers except, 
perhaps, an old wild gobbler, has more 
cleverness and vitality in this respect. I 
remember that that magnificent sports- 
man, Edwyn Sandys, once said that this 
grouse’s golden rule is: ‘“‘Start when the 
man thinks you won't, go as fast as you 
can without setting yourself afire, and get 
everything that will stop shot between you 
and the gun.”” Indeed, the different de- 
grees of difficulty in wing shooting is more 
often a difference in cover than even the 
experienced sportsman realizes. The 
grouse’s flight is not usually high, and the 
reckless vehemence with which it will 
plunge into, and thread a jungle of thick 
brush, is one of the astonishments of flight. 
It can also fly with lightning speed and 
unerring accuracy through dense woods on 
dark nights. Sometimes when alarmed it 
will rise above treetops and fly a mile 
course. Audubon characterized its flight 
as ‘‘stiff,”” by which he may have meant its 
wing movements, its rather rigid quills, or 
perhaps its speed, which certainly deserves 
the epithet colloquially applied. 

With the ptarmigan i have had too little 
experience to warrant any comment. 


EASY MARKS 


One of the most interesting of our game 
birds, and not alone from the point of 
flight, is the once-abundant, widely dis- 
tributed, but now rapidly disappearing 
wild turkey. Comparatively speaking, it 
is not a swift flyer when size is considered, 
and in some seasons flies feebly, but when 
well-conditioned it is anything but a lag- 
gard. Its most marked characteristics that 
interest sportsmen are stealth and almost 
feline vitality. Its great bulk makes it 
of course the easier mark, but it must be 
hard hit to be brought down. Hunting 
where they were fairly abundant along the 
banks of the Canadian River, Oklahoma, a 
few years ago, with heavy charges of No. 6 
chilled shot backed by three and one-third 
drams of best smokeless, I never brought 
down this bird beyond eighty-five or ninety 
feet. A companion of much experience 
with the wild turkey told me that he had 
known the bird to fly a thousand feet with 
a rifle ball through its vitals. Of course 
birds may be shot through the head when 
flying, and killed at forty yards, and wings 
are sometimes broken at that distance, 
but nine-tenths of the turkeys killed are 
probably shot within eighty-five or ninety 
feet. But the turkey is decidedly the best 
foot ‘‘sprinter’’ among game birds. 














When frightened from cover a large 
gobbler in prime condition seems to spring 
six feet into the air, and start straight 
away with a roll of thunder. It is fairly 
startling to the novice at close range. The 
turkey will find cover as quickly and in 
= of its size, hide almost as adroitly as 
the ruffed grouse, and prove itself quite as 
clever a tactician. The extent of wing 
reach from tip to tip of a very large speci- 
men I once measured lacked only four and 
one-half inches of six feet. Yet this large 
bird hid so effectively in ankle-deep grass 
that I all but stepped upon him before he 
arose. When I hunted the larger bird in 
Texas, they lie fairly well to dogs and rise 
akove the shoulder-high brush. But hunt- 
ing the slightly smaller variety in southern 
Florida in the tangled, thorny sub-tropic 
growth of hummocks, afforded me harder 
wing shooting than I ever wish to experi- 
ence again. 

The prairie hen is perhaps the easiest 
wing shot among game birds, at least in 
the southwest country. They seem to be 
easy fliers, but comparatively speaking not 
rapid, and their bulk and slow rise offer a 
not over-difficult target. But they fly 
farther, as a rule, than any of the foregoing 
birds. They are very gregarious, as every- 
body knows. I have seen flocks of many 
thousands on the prairies of the Southwest 
where not over ten years ago I knew three 
- hunters to kill a wagonload for the 
Northern market in a single afternoon. 


HARD MARKS 


Perhaps our marsh and shore birds ex- 
hibit the most difference of wing form and 
flight method, and they require no very 
hard hitting. The woodcock is esteemed 
by many sportsmen the most difficult of 
winged shots under some conditions, and 
by some epicures the most toothsome 
of game. Fonsenaiir. I should demur to 
either estimate. It is really a nocturnal 
bird, and probably has poor vision in 
the daylight from its small and strangely 
set eye. Its peculiar flight in the light 
hours, however, is commonplace beside 
the less well-known evening gyrations 
in the air—a mad, spiral, skyward rush, 
as of a feather caught in a whirlwind 
to the distance of three hundred or per- 
haps four hundred feet, singing at the top 
of its flight a really musical note in the 
love season, and then dropping in a broken 
angular pitch to earth wh funny screams 
as if coasting down an aerial switchback. 
When flushed by sportsmen from good 
cover, up it goes out of brush or thicket 
like a wobbling rocket, on wings that 
whistle, till its body catches the light; 
then like a rubber ball that has touched 
the ceiling it dives back, sometimes ob- 
liquely, to cover. It requires of course the 
quickest shot when the cover makes the 
target of a second’s length. But on some 
marsh lands where there is only low willow 
brush here and there, and where the bird 
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rises jerkily, but not over high, I found it 
an easy bird to kill. It is good and not 
particularly difficult wing shooting in open 
second-growth timber land. Late in the 
season this bird has most speed and wing- 
craft, but it then suits the palate best. 
Early in the season it savors more strongly 
of its food, unpleasant to remember as you 
dine. Do the pointers of all hunters dis- 
like retrieving this bird and the snipe, and 
disdain the flesh of each as heartily as do 
mine? 

The woodcocks are very local in habit, 
but like most of the marsh birds are 
strictly migratory. They lie well as a rule. 
If you find a good ground, tell only your 
best friends; with discretion the birds will 
stay by you while they last. 

The snipe family is the most widely dis- 
tributed of game birds, being found on 
every continent. Wilson’s snipe is a 
favorite of wing shots, and there is no 
more royal sport. Its zigzag flight is 
familiar to all sportsmen, and its angular 
course like the staggéring flight of certain 
large moths often enables it to escape 
pursuing shot, just as the insect misses the 
voracious flycatcher’s bill. You must go 
down the wind when after this bird if you 
expect it to lie to your dog. It rises 
oftenest with a file-like screech, frequently 
repeated. Say ‘‘wait’’ to yourself when it 
starts. It does not rise very high as a 
usual thing, and seldom continues its dodg- 
ing course beyond fifty or sixty feet. “Oc- 
casionally it goes much higher. The wind 
I fancy makes a difference. It flies lowest 
on windy days. It is often quite shy early 
in the season, but later after playing the 
gourmand it grows fat and indolent and 
less energetic and seems averse to rise. It 
is better eating now. What it is that so 
often prompts this foolish snipe to come 
tacking and careening back toward the 
gun after a fortunate escape, and to drop 
within sixty or eighty feet of its first rise, 
has puzzled sportsmen, but I have always 
oe it simply a wish to return to 
feeding spots that have proven good. It 
is a disastrous and idiotic custom like the 
grouse’s habit of treeing to a whiffet’s 
bark, or the curlew and plover’s self-sacri- 
ficing trick of hovering over its slaughtered 
fellows. But then, systematists tell us 
that our game birds are not especially high 
in the scale of bird evolution and that the 
singing thrushes stand at the highest point 
of development. Nothing has surprised 
me more than the suddenness with which 
this snipe can congregate abundantly even 
when not migrating, and the celerity with 
which it can disappear. Some autumns 
ago when I was fishing near Saegertown, 
Pa., the milldam of the village gave away 
after heavy rains. Acres of low land 
usually under water, were half drained. 
Snipes were rare in the country, but before 
many hours the newly-made marsh was 
fairly teeming with them. Everybody 
The powder of the two 


went hunting. 
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stores was exhausted. A new Fourth of 
July broke out on the flats, and even a few 
of the multitude of long-billed birds were 
shot by lucky amateurs. The dam was 
speedily repaired; within twenty-four 
hours the water was up again, and snipe 
as rare as ever. 

Wilson’s snipe also has a twilight air- 
dance not unlike that of the woodcock, and 
one often sees it mount high in the air on 
dull, dark days, and occasionally on bright 
ones, and poise there to utter a musical 
gurgle—perhaps a love note. 

For its migratory wing marches, like the 
woodcock, it chooses dusk hours or moon- 
light nights. 


THE WILD FOWL 


There are marked characteristics in the 
several species of our game waterfowl, 
though when flying high and over open 
spaces their general method, marvelous 
speed and flight formation are fairly famil- 
iar to most observers. To exact knowledge 
concerning special flight characteristics of 
some two hundred species of our wild 
ducks, I am very far from making any 
claim, but some features of the more 
popular varieties with which I am most 
familiar may be noted. As a rule it may 
be said that wild ducks and geese are not 
given to fancy gymnastics or erratic evo- 
lutions in flight. They are travelers, and 
so far as my observation goes, use their 
wings strictly for business. 

Of the deep divers and sea ducks the 
canvasback is of course the most famed. 
I have never hunted this duck on the 
Chesapeake, but have met with him in the 
Gulf bayous, on bays of the Pacific and on 
our inland lakes. At close range he ap- 
pears like a labored flyer, but his stiff, 
straight, sustained and speedy flight gives 
the lie to appearances. With an average 
length of twenty-one inches and a wing 
length of nine inches he flies quite high in 
migration and often in a two-column V 
formation, but without the fixity of geese, 
and seemingly without special leaders. 
On his feeding ground the canvasback is 
one of the wariest of ducks and where I 
have oftenest noted him, avoids the neigh- 
borhood of shores. But my observation 
is that ducks, like all other birds, differ 
somewhat in habit in various localities. On 
Chautauqua Lake where most of my wild 
fowl shooting has been done, and doubt- 
less on all Northern inland waters, the 
canvasback is very difficult to decoy; they 
have a habit of flying back and forth be- 
tween their feeding grounds during the 
middle of the day, and when so engaged do 
not fly high. But, when once alarmed 
they mount on the wing sometimes several 
hundred feet. They do not rise from the 
water straight into the air like mallard, 
not yet skate along upon its surface for 
many yards like the little ruddy duck, but 
their manner of rising is something be- 
tween. Small flocks used to be frequent 
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on Chavtaugqua Lake, but now they are 
very rare, and mingle both in flight up and 
down the lake, and in feeding, with red- 
heads and bluebills, though this does not 
seem a‘common practice where I have 
noted them on Wisconsin lakes. I have 
noticed that in short flights with redheads 
they are inclined to bunch by themselves 
and keep to one side, but I can recall no 
marked difference in ordinary flight method 
between these three species. The canvas- 
back is a bird of extremes, both flying at a 
very high altitude and diving deep. More- 
over, I am convinced that it flies under 
water, so to speak. That is to say that it 
uses its wings as a vigorous and effective 
means of propulsion after diving, and this 
conclusion I have arrived at from several 
experiences with wounded and crippled 
birds In spite of the strength and speed 
of flight canvasbacks and redheads may 
be said to be rather labored risers, and 
cannot leap at once into the air as do many 
species of our river and pond ducks. 

Suppose yourself to be ensconced behind 
a good blind upon a point of land jutting 
into some inland Rectum lake with decoys 
out, and have the good fortune to observe 
the approach of a small flock of red- 
heads and canvasbacks which settle within 
range. They may come in two squads, well 
spread at the rear, or perhaps in a single 
bunched and ragged line. They fly straight 
and swiftly. Then as about to settle on 
the water, they lift their heads, straighten 
their necks and bring their bodies to a 
more or less vertical position, at the same 
time dropping their feet and -fluttering 
their wings rapidly. Pick your bird—not 
the nearest one (you are most apt to fall 
short in all shooting across water)—the one 
beyond him, and aim at his head; then 
fire just before the bodies touch the water. 
Never mind your execution. Now shift 
your aim to the leading bird as they start 
onward, and empty the other barrel. If 
fake are an experienced shot you have at 
east two dead birds. But the confusion 
of the others! Up go your birds now at 
an acute angle in sustained flight, rising a 
hundred feet of more, and flying towards 
some big bay of the other shore. 

The supposed superiority of the flesh of 
the canvasback as a food is a mere delusion. 
There are several other species quite as 
delicious when they have been feeding on 
wild celery, and without that food, (as all 
species of ducks are with us on inland 
lakes), the canvasback is less a favorite 
than the mallard and the teals. 

The ruddy duck is generally the first to 
arrive on our inland lakes in the fall migra- 
tion. My observation is that the little 
fellow is far the most labored riser of them 
all, though the two varieties of the scoter 
seem to have a hard time getting into the 
air. The little ruddy is classed as a sea 
duck and is a deep and persistent diver, 
though quite common on some fresh water 
lakes. When rising on alarm it always 
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OF THE ALPINE 





BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


The sunbeam wooed the snowflake 
On a gust of the winter wind; 
His breath was radiant golden, 
And the gold was thrice refined;— . 
But the snowflake danced before him, 
For she was a cold coquette; 
She smiled on the hope that bore him— 
But she would not have him yet! 


She hid in a purple shadow 
On the frown of a westward hill, 
And when he could not follow, 
She lured and beckoned still;— 
But when the morning brought him 
Unto her feet once more, 
She flouted him, and fought him, 
And fled him as of yore! 


"Twas then that the god of winter, 
For the sake of the wooing beam, 
Caught up the dancing snowflake, 
And froze her into a dream. 
High on a mountain dreary 
He chained her to a cone, 
And, hungry, cold and weary, 
He left her there, alone! 


By morn the sunbeam found her, 
And every close of day 

He climbs the dreary mountain 
To kiss her fears away. 

And we, who see her blushes, 
In the valleys deep below, 

Cry out in the evening hushes: 

“Behold! the Alpine glow!” 
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Bye 


Painting by D. C. Hutchison to illustrate 
“The Epic-Minded Scot.” 


“THEY PUSHED ON—-THE WOMAN WITH HER 
LOVE AND THE MAN WITH HIS DREAM” 





